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—  Seu  me  tranquilla fenefius't    \ 
fen  Mors  atris  tircumvolat  alis> 
Dives,  inops,  Rom*?,  feu  firs  ita  juj]crit>  exul, 
Quifquis  erit  <vites>  fcribam,  color.  HoR» 

IMITATED. 

Whether  Old  Age  a  tranquil  evening  brings, 
Or  Death  fails  round  me , with  his  Raven  Wings; 
Rich,  poor ;  at  Rome,  or  London ;  well,  or  ill ;  ( 
Whatever  my  fortunes,  write  I  muft  and  will. 
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T    O 
The  Rev.  JOSEPH  WARTON,   D.  D. 

MASTER  of  WINCHESTER  SCHOOL; 
AN  D    T  O 

The  Rev.  THOMAS  WARTON,  B.  D. 

FELLOW  of  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,. 

MY    DEAR  FRIENDS! 

IN  a  converfation,  fome  months  ago,  1  happened 
to  mention  to  you  the  idea  I  had  long  enter- 
tained  of  that  celebrated  Epiftle  of  Horace,  com 
monly  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  THE  ART 
OF  POETRY.  I  will  not  fay  that  you  acceded  to 
my  opinion ;  but  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I,  in  fomt  degree 
interefted  your  curiofity,  and  engaged  your  attention: 
our  difcourfe  at  leaft  revived  an  intention  I  had  once 
formed,  of  communicating  my  thoughts  on  the  fub* 
je&  to  the  Publick  j  an  intention  I  had  only  dropt 
for  want  of  leifure  and  inclination  to  attempt  a 
tranflation  of  the  Epiftle,  which  I  thought  neceflary 
$0  accompany  the  original,  and  my  remarks  on  it. 
B  2  In 


In  the  original,  Horace  aflumes  the  air  and  ftvle  of 
an  affectionate  teacher,  admonifliing  and  inftru&ing 
his  young  friends  and  pupils  :  but  the  following 
tranflation,  together  with  the  obfervations  annexed, 
I  addrefs  to  You  as  my  Matters,  from  whom  J  look 
for  found  information,  a  well-grounded  confirmation 
of  my  hypothefis,  or  a  folution  of  my  doubts,  and  * 
correction  of  my  errors. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  theEpiftle  in 
queftion  has  very  particularly  exercifed  the  critical 
fagacity  of  the  literary  world ;  yet  it  is  remarkable 
that,  amidft  the  great  variety  of  comments  and  de- 
cifions  on  the  work,  it  has  been  almoft  univerfally 
confidered,  except  by  one  acute  and  learned  writer  of 
this  country,  as  a  loofe,  vague,  and  defultory  com- 
pofition ;  a  mafs  of  fhining  materials  ;  like  pearls 
unftrung,  valuable  indeed,  but  not  difplayed  to  ad 
vantage. 

Some  have  contended,  with  Scaliger  at  their  head, 
that  this  pretended  Art  of  Poetry  is  totally  void  of 
art ;  and  that  the  very  work,  in  which  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  Order  (ORDINIS  VIRTUS  ET 
VENUS!)  is  flrongly  recommended,  is  in  itfelf  un 
connected,  confufed,  and  immethpdical.  The  ad- 


Vocates  for  the  writer  have  in  great  meafure  confeflcd 
the  charge,  but  pleaded,  in  excufe  and  vindication, 
the  familiarity  of  an  Epiftle,  and  even  the  genius  of 
Poetry,  in  which  the  formal  divifions  of  a  profaick 
treatife  on  the  art  would  have  been  infupportable. 
They  have  alfo  denied  that  Horace  ever  intended 
fuch  a  treatife,  or  that  he  ever  gave  to  this  Epiftle 
the  title  of  the  Art  of  Poetry ;  on  which  title  the  at 
tacks  of  Scaliger,  and  his  followers,  are  chiefly 
grounded.  The  title,  however 9  is  confefledly  as 
old  as  the  age  of  Quintilian  ;  and  that  the  work  it- 
felf  has  a  perpetual  reference  to  Poets  and  Poetry,  is 
as  evident,  as  that  it  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  ia 
its  manner,  ftyle,  addrefs^  and  form,  perfectly 
Eptftolary. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Critick  diftinguiflied 
above,  an  early  ornament  to  letters,  and  now  a 
worthy  dignitary  of  the  church,  leaving  vain  com 
ments,  and  idle  difputes  on  the  title  of  the  work, 
fagacioufly  directed  his  refearches  to  feminize  the 
work  itfelf  5  properly  endeavouring  to  trace  and  in- 
veftigate  from  the  compofition,  the  end  and  defign 
of  the  writer,  and  remembering  the  axiom  of  the 
Poet,  to  whom  his  friend  had  been  appointed  the 
commentator. 

B3  /ft 


lx*utry*W6rk  regard THE  AUTHOR'S  END! 

For  none  can  compaft  m»re  than  thty  intend*—  POPEO 

With  this  view  of  illuftrating  and  explaining 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  this  fhrewd  and  able  writer, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  republifhed  the  original 
Epiftle,  giving  the  text  chiefly  after  Dr.  Bentley, 
fubjoining  an  Englifh  Commentary  and  Notes,  and 
prefixing  an  Introduction,  from  which  I  beg  leave 
to  tranfcribe  moft  part  of  the  three  firft  paragraphs. 

<c  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  antients  are 
*c  our  matters  in  the  art  of  compofition.  Such  of 
<c  their  writings,  therefore,  as  deliver  inftruftions 
cc  for  the  exercife  of  this  art,  muft  be  of  the  higheft 
4<  value.  And,  if  any  of  them  hath  acquired  a 
"  credit,  in  this  refpeft,  fuperior  to  the  reft,  it  is, 
"  perhaps^  the  following  work:  which  the  learned 
"  have  long  fince  confidered  as  a  kind  of  fummary 
"  of  the  rules  of  good  writing  ;  to  be  gotten  by  heart 
"  by  every  young  fttident ;  and  to  whofe  decifive 
"  authority  the  greateft  mafters  in  tafte  and  compo- 
<l  fition  muft  finally  fubmit; 

<c  But  the  more  unqueftioned  the  credit  of  this 
<e  poem  is,  the  more  it  will  concern  the  publick, 
"  that  it  be  juftly  and  accurately  underftood.  The 
**  writer  of  thefe  (beets  then  believed  it  might  be  of 

"  uf<?, 


*<  ufe,  if  he  took  fome  pains  to  clear  the  fenfe<  cort- 
"  ne6t  the  method,  and  afcertain  the  fcope  and  pur- 
<*  pofe,  of  this  admired  Epiftle.  Others,  he  knew 
"  indeed,  and  fome  of  the  firft  fame  for  critical 
<c  learning,  had  been  before  him  in  his  attempt* 
<e  Yet  he  did  not  find  himfelf  prevented  by  their 
"  labours ;  in  which,  befides  innumerable  letter 
"  faults,  he,  more  efpecially^  obferved  two  invete- 
*'  rate  errors,  of  fuch  a  fortj  as  muft  needs  perplex 
«c  the  genius*  and  diftrefs  the  learning,  of  any  com- 
<c  mentator.  The  one  of  thefe  refpecls  the  SUBJECT; 
"  the  other,  the  METHOD  of  the  Art  of  Poetry.  It 
«6  will  be  necefTary  to  fay  fomething  upon  each. 

«  i.  That  the  Art  of  Poetry,  at  large,  is  riot  the 
"  proper  fubjecT:  of  this  piece,  is  fo  apparent,  that 
"  it  hath  not  efcaped  the  dulleft  and  lead  attentive 
**  of  its  Criticks.  For,  however  all  the  different 
4<  kinds  of  poetry  might  appear  to  enter  into  it,  yet 
«  every  one  faw,  thaty^w*  at  leaft  were  Very  (lightly 
"  confidereci :  whence  the  frequent  attempts,  the 
cc  aria  et  inftitutiones  poet'ica,  of  writers,  both  at 
<l  home  and  abroad,  to  fupply  its  deficiencies.  But, 
*c  though  this  truth  was  feen  and  confefled,  it  un- 
<e  luckily  happened,  that  the  fagacity  of  his  nume- 
**  rous  Commentators  went  no  further.  They  ftill 
B  4  <«  confidered 


(    viii    ) 

"  confidered  this  famous  Epiftle  as  a  cottetiittt, 
"  though  not  zfyjifm,  of  criticifms  on  poetry  in  ge- 
*c  neral ;  with  this  conceffion,  however,  that  the 
"  ftage  had  evidently  the  largeft  (hare  in  it  *.  Under 
"  the  influence  of  this  prejudice,  feveral  writers  of 
"  name  took  upon  them  to  comment  and  explain 
"  it :  and  with  the  fuccefs,  which  was  to  be  ex- 
«  peeled  from  fo  fatal  a  miftake  on  fetting  out,  as 
0  the  not  feeing,  €  that  the  proper  and  fole  pur- 

*  pofe  of  the  Author,  was,  not  to  abridge  the  Greek 

*  Criticks,    whom  he  probably  never  thought  of  j 

*  nor  to  amufehimfelf  with  compofmg  a  fhort  criti- 
c  cal  fyftem,  for  the  general  ufe  of  poets,  which 

*  every  line  of  it  abfolutely  confutes  ;  but,  fimply 

*  to  criticize  the  ROMAN  DRAMA/     For  to  this 
"  end,   not  the  tenor  of  the  work  only,  but  as  will 
<c  appear,  every  fingle  precept  in  it,  ultimately  re- 
"  fers.     The  mifchiefs  of  this  original  error  have 
<c  been  long  felt.     It   hath  occafioned  a  conftant 
*c  perplexity  in  defining  the  general  method,  and  in 
«c  fixing  the  import  of  particular  rules.     Nay,  its 
"  effects  have  reached  ftill  further.  For  conceiving, 
*<  as  they  did,  that  the  whole  had  been  compofed  out 
««  of  the  Greek  Criticks,  the  labour  and  ingenuity 

"  of 

*  Satyra  haec  eft  in  fui  fseculi  poetas,  PRAKCIPUE  rero  in  Roma- 
nu«n  Drama. 


,  (  fr  ) 

**  of  its  interpreters  have  been  mifemployed  .  m 
<c  picking  out  authorities,  which  were  not  wanted,, 
"  and  in  producing,  or,  more  properly,  by  their 
**  ftudied  refinements  in  creating^  conformities, 
"  which  were  never  defigned.  Whence  it  hath 
<c  come  to  pafs,  that,  inftead  of  inveftigating  the 
"  order  of  the  Poet's  own  reflexions,  and  fcru- 
"  tinizing  the  peculiar  ftate  of  the  Roman  Stage  (the 
"  methods,  which  common  fenfe,  and  common 
"  criticifm  would  prefcribe)  the  world  hath  beca 
<c  naufeated  with  infipid  lectures  on  Ariftotle  and 
"  Pbalereus ;  whofe  folid  fenfe  hath  been  fo  attenu* 
€4  ated  and  fubtilized  by  the  delicate  operation  of 
c*  French  criticifm,  as  hath  even  gone  fome  way  to- 
*'  wards  bringing  the  art  itfelf  into  difrepute. 

"  2.  But  the  wrong  explications  of  this  poem 
<€  have  arifen,  not  from  the  mifconception  of  the 
•c  fubjeft  only,  but  from  an  inattention  to  the 
"  METHOD  of  it.  The  latter  was,  in  part,  the  ge 
nuine  confequence  of  theformtr.  For,  not  fuf- 
pe&ing  an  unity  of  defign  in  the  fubjeft,  its  in 
terpreters  never  looked  for,  or  could  never  find,  a 
confiftency  of  difpofition  in  the  method.  And 
"  this  was  indeed  the  very  block  upon  which 
**  HEINSIUS,  and,  before  him,  JULIUS  SCALIGER, 

«'  himfclf 


«  himfelf  fhimbled.  Thefe  illuftrious  Criticks,  with 
"  all  the  force  of  genius,  which  is  required  to  dif- 
««  embarrafs  an  involved  fubjecT:,  and  all  the  aids  of 
««  learning,  that  can  lend  a  ray  to  enlighten  a  dark 
"  one^  have,  notwithftanding,  found  themfelveS 
«  utterly  unable  to  unfold  the  order  of  this  Epiftle  £ 
"  infomuch,  that  SCALIGER  *  hath  boldly  pro- 
««  nounced  the  conduct  of  it  to  be  vicious-,  and  HEIN- 
c<  sius  had  no  other  way  to  evade  the  charge,  thait 
<c  by  recurring  to  the  forced  and  uncritical  expedient 
«  of  a  licentious  tranfpofition.  The  truth  is,  they 
««  were  both  in  one  common  error^  that  the  Poet's 
•«  purpofe  had  been  to  write  a  criticifm  of  the  Arc 
<«  of  Poetry  at  large,  and  not,  as  is  here  Ihewn,  of 
c*  the  Roman  Drama  in  particular." 

The  remainder  of  this  Introduction,  as  well  as  the 
Commentary  and  Notes,  afford  ample  proofs  of  the 
erudition  and  ingenuity  of  the  Critick ;  yet  I  much 
doubt,  whether  he  has  been  able  to  convince  the 
learned  world  of  the  truth  of  his  main  proportion, 
c<  that  it  was  the  proper  and  fole  purpofe  of  the  Au 
thor,  fimply  to  crltlcife  the  ROMAN  DRAMA."  His 
Commentary  is,  it  muft  be  owned,  extremely  feduc- 
ing  5  yet  the  attentive  reader  of  Horace  will  perhaps 

often 
*  Praef.  in  LIB.  POZT.  et  I.  TJ.  p.  338. 


t>ftcn  fancy,  that  he  perceives  a  violence  and  cdn- 
ftraint  offered  to  the  compofition,  in  order  to  ac 
commodate  it  to  the  fyftem  of  the  Commentator ; 
who,  to  fuch  a  reader,  may  perhaps  feem  to  mark 
tranfitions,  and  point  out  connections,  as  well  as  t* 
maintains  method  in  the  Commentary,  which  cannot 
clearly  be  deduced  from  the  text,  to  which  it  refers. 

This  very  ingenious  Commentary  opens  as  fol 
lows  : 

"  The  fubjecT:  of  this  piece  being,  as  I  fuppofe, 
*6  one,  viz.  thejiate  of  the  Roman  Drama,  and  com- 
"  mon  fenfe  requiring,  even  in  the  freeft  forms  of 
"  competition,  fome  kind  of  method,  the  intelligent 
"  reader  will  not  be  furprized  to  find  the  poet  profe- 
€<  cuting  his  fubject  in  a  regular,  well-ordered  plan\ 
4i  which,  for  the  more  exacT:  defcription  of  it,  I 
"  diflinguifh  into  three  parts : 

«« I.  The  firft  of  them  [from1-  I  to  89]  is  prepa- 
«c  ratory  to  the  main  fubje&  of  the  Epiftle,  con- 
<c  taining  fome  general  rules  and  reflections  on 
"  poetry,  but  principally  with  an  eye  to  the  follow- 
"  ing  parts  :  by  which  means  it  ferves  as  an  ufcful 
"  introduction  to  the  poet's  defign,  and  opens  with 
"  that  air  of  eafe  and  elegance,  efTential  to  the  epi- 
"ftolaryform. 
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"  II.  The  main  body  of  the  Epiftle  [from  1.  89 
«c  to  295]  is  laid  out  in  regulating  the  Roman. 
*'  ftage  j  but  chiefly  in  giving  rules  for  Tragedy; 
"  not  only  as  that  was  the  fublimer  fpecies  of  the 
"  Dramay  but,  as  it  fhould  feem,  lefs  cultivated 
*e  and  underftoou. 

"  III.  The  laft  part  [from  1.  295  to  the  end]  ex- 
"  horts  to  correclnefs  in  writing  \  yet  ftill  with  an 
<c  eye,  principally,  to  the  dramatlck  fpecies  :  and  is 
*«  taken  up  partly  in  removing  the  caufes,  thatpre- 
*{  vented  it ;  and  partly  in  directing  to  the  ufe  of 
<c  ftich  means,  as  might  ferve  to  promote  it.  Such 
«c  is  the  general  plan  of  the  Epiftle." 

In  this  general  fummary,  with  which  the  Critick 
introduces  his  particular  Commentary,  a  very  mate 
rial  circumftance  is  acknowledged,  which  perhaps 
tends  to  render  the  fyftem  on  which  it  proceeds,  ex 
tremely  doubtful,  if  not  wholly  untenable.  Th£ 
original  Epiftleconfiftsof  four  hundred  and  feventy- 
fix  lines  ;  and  it  appears,  from  the  above  numerical 
analyfis,  that  not  half  of  thofe  lines,  only  two  hun 
dred  and  fix  verfes  [from  v.  89  10295]  are  employed 
on  the  fubje6t  of  the  Roman  Stags.  The  firft  of  the 
three  parts  above  delineated  [from  v.  i  to  89]  cer 
tainly 


tainly  contains  general  rules  and  rtflriftlons  on  poetry  ^ 
but  furely  with  no  particular  reference  to  the  Drama. 
As  to  the  fecond  part,  the  Critick,  I  think,  might 
fairly  have  extended  the  Poet's  confideration  of  the 
Drama  to  the  365^1  line,  feventy  lines  further  than 
he  has  carried  it :  but  the  laft  hundred  and  eleven 
lines  of  the  Epiftle  fo  little  allude  to  the  Drama,  that 
the  only  paflage  in  which  a  mention  of  the  Stage  has 
been  fuppofedtobe  implied,  [ludufque  repertttSi&c.] 
is,  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Critick  himfelf, 
particularly  diftinguifhed  with  a  very  different  inter 
pretation.  Nor  can  this  portion  of  the  Epiftle  be 
confidered,  by  the  impartial  and  intelligent  reader, 
as  a  mere  exhortation  "  to  correclnefs  in  writing  ; 
taken  up  partly  in  removing  the  caufes  that  pre 
vented  it;  and  partly  in  directing  to  the  ufe  of  fuch 
means,  as  might  ferve  to  promote  it."  Correttmfs 
is  indeed  here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Horace's 
Satires  and  Epiftles,  occafionally  inculcated;  but 
furely  the  main  fcope  of  this  animated  conclufion  is 
to  deter  thofe,  who  are  not  bleft  with  genius,  from 
attempting  the  walks  of  Poetry. 

I  much  approve  what  this  writer  has  urged  on  the 
unity  offuljefl,  and  beauty  of  epiftolary  method  obkrved 
in  this  Work  j  but  cannot  agree  that  "  the  main 
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fsrbje&  and  intention  was  the  regulation  of  the  Roman 
Stage."  How  far  I  may  differ  concerning  particu 
lar  paflages,  will  appear  from  the  notes  at  the  end 
ef  this  translation.  In  controverfial  criticifm  differ 
ence  of  opinion  cannot  but  be  expreffed,  (viniam 
fetimufque  damufque  wcijfim,)  but  I  hope  I  fhall  not 
be  thought  to  have  delivered  my  fentiments  with 
petulance,  or  be  accufed  of  want  of  refpedt  for  a 
character,  that  I  moft  fmcerely  reverence  and  ad^ 
mire. 

I  now  proceed  to  fet  down  in  writing,  the  fub* 
fiance  of  what  I  fuggefted  to  you  in  converfation, 
€oncerning  my  own  conceptions  of  the  end  and  de- 
fign  of  Horace  in  this  Epiftle.  In  this  explanation 
I  (hall  call  upon  Horace  a?s  my  chief  witnefs,  and  the 
Epiftle  itfelf,  as  my  principal  voucher.  Should  their 
teftimonies  prove  adverfe,  my  fyftem  muft  be  aban 
doned,  like  many  that  have  preceded  it,  as  vain  and 
chimerical :  and  if  it  fhould  even,  by  their  fupporr, 
be  acknowledged  and  received,  it  will,  I  think,  like 
tlie  egg  of  Columbus,  appear  fo  plain,  eafy,  and 
obvious,  that  it  will  feem  almoft  wonderful,  that 
the  Epiftle  has  never  been  confidered  in  the  fame 
light,  till  now.  I  do  not  wifli  to  dazzle  with  the 
luftre  of  a  new  hypothefis,  which  requires,  I  think, 

neither 


neither  the  ftrong  opticks,  nor  powerful  glafles,  of  a 
critical  Herfchel,  to  afcertain  the  truth  of  it ;  but 
is  a  fyftem,  that  lies  level  to  common  apprehenfion, 
and  a  luminary,  dj-fcoverable  by  the  naked  eye. 

My  notion  is  fimply  this.  I  conceive  that  one  of 
the  fons  of  Pifo,  undoubtedly  the  Elder,  had  either 
written,  or  meditated,  a  poetical  work,  moft  proba 
bly  a  Tragedy ;  and  that  he  had,  with  the  know 
ledge  of  the  family,  communicated  his  piece,  or  in 
tention,  to  Horace  :  but  Horace,  either  difapproving 
of  the  work,  or  doubting  of  the  poetical  faculties  of 
the  Elder  Pifo,  or  both,  wifhed  to  difluade  him  from 
all  thoughts  of  publication.  With  this  view  he 
formed  the  defign  of  writing  this  Epiftle,  addreffing 
it,  with  a  courtlinefs  and  delicacy  perfectly  agree 
able  to  his  acknowledged  character,  indifferently  to 
the  whole  family,  the  father  and  his  two  fons.  £/>/- 
Jlola  ad  Pifones,  de  Arte  Poeticd. 

He  begins  with  general  reflexions,  generally  ad- 
drefled  to  his  three  friends.  Credite,  PISONES  ! — 
PATER,  &  JUVENES  patre  digni  /—In  thefe  prelimi 
nary  rules,  equally  neceflary  to  be  obferved  by  Poets 
of  every  denomination,  he  dwells  on  the  neceffity  of 
unity  of  defign,  the  danger  of  being  dazzled  by  the 

fplendor 


fpkndor  of  partial  beauties,  the  choice  of  fubje&s, 
the  beauty  ©f  order,  the  elegance  and  propriety  of 
diction,  and  the  ufe  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  thp 
nature  of  the  feveral  different  fpecies  of  Poetry  : 
iumming  up  this  introductory  portion  of  his  Epiftle, 
in  a  manner  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  conclufion 
of  it. 

Defer  if  fas  fervarc  <vicef,  opfrum$ue  color  es, 
Cur  ego  Jl  nequeo  ignoroque,  poet  a  falutor  ? 
Cur  ne/czre,  pudens  pra<v%,  quam  difcere  malo  ? 

From  this  general  view  of  poetry,  on  the  canvas 
of  Ariftotle,  but  entirely  after  his  own  manner,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  give  the  rules  and  hiftory  of  the 
Drama;  adverting  principally  to  Tragedy,  with  all 
its  constituents  and  appendages  of  diction,  fable, 
character,  incidents,  chorus,  meafure,  mufick,  and 
decoration.     In  this  part  of  the  work,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  beft  Criticks,  and  indeed  (I 
think)  according  tothemanifeft  tenor  of  the  Epiftle, 
he  addreffes  himfelf  entirely  to  tk e  two  young  gentlemen y 
pointing  out  to  them  the  difficulty,  as  well  as  ex 
cellence,  of  the   Dramatick  Art ;  infifting  on  the 
avowed  fuperiority  of  the   Grascian  Writers,  and 
afcribing  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Romans 
to  negligence  and    avarice.      The  Poet,  having 

exhaufte4, 
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exhaufted  this  part  of  his  fubjeft,  fuddenly  drops  a 
fecond,  difmifling  at  once  no  lefs  than  two  of  the  three 
Perfons,  to  whom  he  originally  addrefled  his  Epiftle, 
and  turning  fhort  on  the  ELDER  Piso,  moft  earneftly 
conjures  him  to  ponder  on  the  danger  of  precipitate 
publications,  and  the  ridicule  to  which  the  author  of 
wretched  poetry  expofes  himfelf.     From  the  com 
mencement  of  this  partial  addrefs,  O  MAJOR  JUVE- 
NUM,  &c.  [v.  366]  to, the  end  of  the  poem,  almoft 
a  fourth  part  of  the  whole i  the  fecond  perfon  plural, 
Pifones  ! — Vos  !—*-VoS)  O  Pompilius  Sanguis  !   &c.  is 
discarded,  and  the  fecond  perfon  fingular,  7#,  7^, 
jfitfi,  &c.   invariably   takes  its  place.     The  argu 
ments   too  are  equally  relative  and  perfonal  j  not 
only  fhewing  the  neceffity  of  ftudy,  combined  with 
natural  genius,  to  conftitute  a  Poet  5  but  dwelling 
on  the  peculiar  danger  and  delufion  of  flattery,  to  a 
writer  of  rank  and  fortune ;   as  well  as  the  ineftima- 
ble  value  of  an  honeft  friend,  to  refcue  him  fromde- 
rifion  and  contempt.    The  Poet,  however,  in  reve 
rence  to  the  Mufej qualifies  his  exaggerated  defcription 
of  an  infatuated  fcribbler,  with  a  moft  noble  enco 
mium  on  the  ufes  of  Good  Poetry,  vindicating  the 
dignity  of  the  Art,  and  proudly  aflerting,  that  the 
moft  exalted  characters  would  not  be  difgraced  by  the 
cultivation  of  it. 
VOL.  III.  C  Jfc 
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Ne  forte  pudcirt 
Sit  tibi  Ma/a,  lyrafolers,  &  Cantor  Apollo. 

It  is  worthy  obfervation,  that  in  the  fatyricaF 
picture  of  a  frantick  bard,  with  which  Horace  con 
cludes  his  Epiftle,  he  not  only  runs  counter  to  what 
might  be  expected  as  a  Corollary  of  an  EfTay  on  iht 
.Art  of  Poetry  >  but  contradicts  his  own  ufual  practice 
and  fentiments.  In  his  Epiftle  to  Auguftus,  inftead 
of  ftigm-atizing  the  love  of  verfe  as  an  abominable 
phrenfy,  he  calls  it  (levis  hac  itifania)  a  flight  mad- 
*nefs9  and  defcants  on  its  good  effeds — quantas  VIR- 
TUTES  h'titbeaty  fie  colltge! 

In  another  Epiftle,  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  and  hj« 
addition  to  poetry,  he  fays, 


i  quid  dainr  oft, 


llludo  cbartis  ;    hoc  eft,   M  E  D  IOC  R 1 1  u  s  I L  L  i  $ 
Ex  <vittis  unum>  &c. 

All  which,  and  feveral  other  pafTages  in  his  works, 
almoft  demonftrate  that  it  was  not,  without  a  par 
ticular  purpofe  in  view,  that  he  dwelt  To  forcibly  on 
the  defcription  of  a  man  refolved 


infpitt 


Of  nature  and  bis  Jlars  to  write. 

,T* 


Toconclude,if  I  have  not  contemplated  my  fyftem, 
till  I  am  become  blind  to  its  imperfections,,  this 
view  of  the  Epiftle  not  only  preferves  to  it  all  that 
unity  of  fubjetfy  and  elegance  of  method,  fo  much  in~ 
fitted  on  by  the  excellent  Critick,  to  whom  I  have 
fo  often  referred  ;  but  by  adding  to  his  judicious 
general  abftract  the  familiarities  of  perfonal  addrefs, 
fo  ftrongly  marked  by  the  writer,  fcarce  a  line  ap 
pears  idle  or  mifplaced  :  while  the  order  and  difpo- 
fition  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Pifos  appears  as  evident 
and  unembarrajfTed,  as  that  of  the  Epiftle  to  Au- 
guftus  ;  in  which  laft,  the  actual  ftate  of  the  Roman 
Drama  feems  to  have  been  more  manifeftly  the  object 
of  Horace's  attention,  than  in  the  Work  now  under 
confideration. 

Before  I  leave  you  to  the  further  examination  ofthe 
original  of  Horace,  and  fubmit  toyoutheTranflation, 
with  the  Notes  that  accompany  it,  I  cannot  help 
obferving,  that  the  fyftem,  which  I  have  here  laid 
down,  is  not  fo  entirely  new,  as  it  may  perhaps  at 
firft  appear  to  the  reader,  or  as  I  myfelf  originally 
fuppofed  it.  No  Critick  indeed  has,  to  my  know 
ledge,  directly  confidered  tht  whole  Epiftle  in  the 
fame  light  that  I  have  now  taken  it;  but  yet  parti 
cular  pajjages  feem  fo  -ftrongly  to  enforce  fuch  an 
C  ^  interpre- 


interpretation,  that  the  Editors,  Tranflators,  and 
Commentators,  have  been  occafionally  driven  to  ex 
planations  of  a  fimilar  tendency ;  of  which  the  Notes 
annexed  will  exhibit  feveral  ftriking  inftances. 

Of  the  following  verfion  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  I 
have  not,  knowingly,  adopted  a  fmgle  expreffion, 
tending  to  warp  the  judgement  of  the  learned  or  un 
learned  reader,  in  favour  of  my  own  hypothecs.  I 
attempted  this  tranflation,  chiefly  becaufe  I  could 
find  no  other  equally  clofe  and  literal.  Even  the 
Verfion  of  Rofcommon,  though  in  blank  verfe,  is  in 
fome  parts  a  paraphrafe,  and  in  others,  but  an  ab- 
ftra£h  I  have  myfelf,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  fup- 
port  my  right  to  that  force  and  freedom  of  tranflation 
which  Horace  himfelf  recommends;  yet  I  ha?e 
faithfully  exhibited  in  our  language  feveral  paflages, 
which  his  profefled  tranflators  have  abandoned,  as 
impoflible  to  be  given  in  Englifh. 

All  I  think  neceflary  to  be  further  faid  on  the 
Epiftle,  will  appear  in  the  Notes. 
J  am,  my  dear  friends, 

With  the  trueft  refpeft  and  regard, 

Your  moft  fincere  admirer, 
And  very  affectionate,  humble  fervant, 
GEORGE  COLMAN, 
LONDON,  Manh  8,  1783.  , 


^  HORATII    FLACCI 
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A  D 


P     I      S     O      N      E     S, 


J"j_Umano  capiti  cervicem  pi&or  equinam 
Jungere  fi  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas 
Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 
Defmat  in  pifcem  mulier  formofa  fuperne  ; 
Sp^ftatum  admiffi  rifum  teneatis,  amici  ? 
Credite,  Pifones,  ifti  tabulae  fore  librum 
Perfimilem,  cujus,  velut  segri  fomnia,  vanse 


Fingentur 
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HAT  if  a  Painter,  in  his  art  to  fhine, 
A  human  head  and  horfe's  neck  fhould  join  ; 
From  various  creatures  put  the  limbs  together, 
Cover'd  with  plumes,  from  ev'ry  bird  a  feather; 
And  in  a  filthy  tail  the  figure  drop,  5 

A  fifh  at  bottom,  a  fair  maid  at  top : 
Viewing  a  picture  of  this  ftrange  condition, 
Would  you  not  laugh  at  fuch  an  exhibition  ? 
Truft  me,  my  Pifos,  wild  as  this  may  feem, 
The  volume  fuch,  where,  like  a  lick-man's  dream,  10 
C  4  Extravagant 
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Fingentur  fpecies :  ut  nee  pes,  nee  caput  uni 
Reddatur  formae.     Pi&oribus  atque  Poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  femper  fuit  aequa  poteftas,         ID 
Scimus,et  hanc  veniampetimufque  damufque  viciflim: 
Sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia,  non  ut 
Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 


Incceptis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  profeffis 
Purpureus  late  qui  fplendeat  unus  et  alter  15 

Afluitur  pannus  \  cum  lucus  et  ara  Dianse, 
Et  proper antis* aquae  per  amcenos  ambitus  agros, 
Aut  flumen  Rhenum,  aut  pluvius  defcribitur  arcus. 
Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus  :  et  fortafte  cupreffum 
Scis  fimulare :  quid  hoc,  fi  fraclis  enatat  exfpes  20 
Navibus,  asre  dato  qui  pingitur  ?  amphora  cocpit 
Inftitui :  currente  rot^  cur  urceus  exit  ? 
Denique  fit  quidvis  fimplex  duntaxat  et  unum. 


Maxhna 
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Extravagant  conceits  throughout  prevail, 

Grofs  and  fantaftick,  neither  head  nor  tail, 

"  Poets  and  Painters  ever  were  allow'd 

"  Some  daring  flight  above  the  vulgar  croud." 

True  :  we  indulge  them  in  that  daring  flight,       15 

And  challenge  in  our  turn  an  equal  right : 

But  not  the  foft  and  favage  to  combine, 

Serpents  to  doves,  to  tigers  lambkins  join. 

Oft  works  of  promife  large,  and  high  attempt, 
Are  piec'd  and  guarded,  to  efcape  contempt,        20 
With  here  and  there  a  remnant  highly  dreft, 
That  glitters  thro'  the  gloom  of  all  the  reft. 
Then  Dian's  grove  and  altar  are  the  theme, 
Then  thro*  rich  meadows  winds  the  filver  ftream  ; 
The  River  Rhine,  perhaps,  adorns  the  lines,       25 
Or  the  gay  Rainbow  in  defcription, (bines. 

Thefe  we  allow  have  each  their  feveral  grace ; 
But  each  and  feveral  now  are  out  of  place, 

A  cyprefs  you  can  draw  ;  what  then  ?  you're  hir'd, 
And  from  your  art  a  fea-piece  is  requir'd ;  30 

A  fhipwreck'd  mariner,  defpairing,  faint, 
(The  price  paid  down)  you  are  ordain'd  to  paint, 
OH  with  your  art !  proceed  as  you  begun  ! 
Why  dwindle  to  a  cruet  from  a  tun  ? 
Sfmple  be  all  you  execute,  and  one  I 

Lov'd 
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Maxima  pars  vatum,  (pater,  et  juvenes  patredigni) 
JDecipimur  fpecie  recti.     Brevis  efle  laboro,  25 

Obfcurus  fio  :  fe&antem  Isevia,  nervi 
Deficiunt  animique:  profeffus  grandia  turget : 
Serpit  humi  tutus  nimium  timidufque  procellae. 
Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigaliter  unam, 
Delphinum  filvis  appingit,  fludibus  aprum.          ^$ 
In  vitium  ducit  culpae  fuga,  fi  caret  arte. 


/Ernilium  circa  ludum  faber  imus  et  ungues 
-Exprimet,  et  molles  imitabitur  acre  capillbs, 
Infelix  operis  fumma,  quia  ponere  totum 
Nefciet :  huncegome,  fi  quid  componere  curem, 
Non  magis  efle  velim,  quam  pravo  vivere  nafo, 
Spe6landum  nigris  oculis,  nigroque  capillo. 


Sumite  materiam  veftris,  qui  fcribitis,  aequam 
Viribus :  et  verfate  diu,  quid  ferre  recufent 

Quid  vakant  humeri, 

Cui 
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Lov'd  fire  !  lov'd  fons,  well  worthy  fuch  a  fire  !  35 
Moft  bards  are  dupes  to  beauties  they  admire. 
Proud  to  be  brief,  for  brevity  muft  pleafe, 
I  grow  obfcure  ;  the  follower  of  eafe 
Wants  nerve  and  foul  ;  the  lover  of  fublime 
Swells  to  bombaft ;  while  he  who  dreads  that  crime, 40 
Too  fearful  of  the  whirlwind  rifing  round, 
A  wretched  reptile,  creeps  along  the  ground. 
The  bard,  ambitious  fancies  who  difplays, 
And  tortures  one  poor  thought  a  thoufand  wayg, 
Heaps  prodigies  on  prodigies;  in  woods  45 

Pictures  the  dolphin,  and  the  boar  in  floods  ! 
Thus  ev'n  the  fear  of  faults  to  faults  betrays, 
Unlefs  a  mailer-hand  conduct  the  lays. 

An  under  workman  of  th*  ./Emilian  clafs, 
Shall  mould  the  nails,  and  trace  the  hair  in  brafs,  5® 
Bungling  at  1  aft  ;  becaufe  his  narrow  foul 
Wants  room  to  comprehend  a  perfeft  whole. 
To  be  this  man,  would  I  a  work  compofe, 
No  more  I'd  wifh,  than  for  a  horrid  nofe, 
With  hair-as  black  as  jet,and  eyes  as  black  as  floes. 

Select,  all  ye  who  write,  a  fubjedt  fitf  56 

A  fubject,  not  too  mighty  for  your  wit ! 
And  ere  you  lay  your  {boulders  to  the  wheel, 
Weigh  well  their  flrength,  and  all  their  weakncfs  feel! 

And 
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------  Cui  le&a  potenter  erit  res, 

Ncc  facundia  deferet  hunc,  nee  lucidus  ordq. 


Ordinis  haec  Virtus  erit  et  Venus,  autego  fallor, 
Ut  jam  nunc  dicat,  jam  nunc  debentia  dici, 
PJeraque  differat,  et  praefens  in  tempus  omittat. 
Hoc  amet,  hoc  fpernat>  promifli  carminis  au&or.    45 

Inverbis  etiam  tenuis  cautufque  ferendrs, 
Dixeris  egregie,  notum  fi  callida  verbum 
Rcddiderit  jundtura  noyum  :  fi  forte  necefle  eft 
Jndiciis  monftrare  recentibus  abcjita  rerum? 
Fingere  cinftutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis  50 

Continget:  dabiturque  licentia  fumpta  pudenter. 
Et  nova  fa&aque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem,  fi 
Graco  fonte  cadant,  parce  detorta.     Quid  autem  I 
Caecilio,  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus,  ademptum 
Virgilio,  Varioque? 
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He,  who  his  fubjeft  happily  can  chufe,  60 

Wins  to  his  favour  the  benignant  Mufe  ; 
For  him  (hall  Eloquence  her  ftores  difplay, 
And  beauteous  Order  trace  and  clear  his  way. 

Order,  I  truft,  may  boaft,  nor  boaft  in  vain, 
Thefe  Virtues  and  thefe  Graces  in  her  train. 
What  on  the  inftant  fhould  be  faid,  to  fay ;  6$ 

Things,  beft  referv'd  at  prefent,  to  delay  ; 
Guiding  the  bard,  thro*  his  continu'd  verfe, 
What  to  reject,  and  when ;  and  what  rehearfe* 

To  words  eftablifli'd  by  long  ufage,  true, 
With  innovations,  or  adoptions,  few,  J9 

Happy  your  art,  if  by  a  cunning  phrafe 
To  a  new  meaning  a  known  word  you  raife  : 
If  calling  from  the  dark  abyfs  of  time, 
"  Things  unattempted  yet  in  profeor  rhime," 
Oft  ftern  neceflity  exa&s  fome  word, 
By  the  ftrait-lac'd  Cethegi  never  heard  ; 
Take  without  blame,  yet  take  with  coynefs  too, 
The  licence  to  your  arduous  fubje&due. 
New,  or  but  recent,  words  fhall  have  their  courfe, 
If  drawn  difcreetly  from  the  Grecian  fource.         So 
What  Plautus  and  Cecilius  fafely  claim, 
Shall  Rome  in  Virgil,  and  in  Varius,  blame  ? 

Or 
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------    ego  cur  acquirere  pauca.         55 

Si  pofTum,  invideor  ;  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  ec  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit  ?    Licuir,  femperque  licebit 
Signatum  prssfente  nota  procudere  nomen. 
Ut  filvae  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos  ;  60 

Prima  cadunt :  ita  verborum  vetus  interit  aetas, 
Et  juvenum  ritu  fiorent  modo  nata  vigentque. 
Debemur  morti  nos,  noftraque;  five  receptus 
Terra  Neptunus,  clafles  Aquilonibus  arcet, 
Regis  opus;  fterilifve  diu  palus,  aptaque  remis,     65 
Vicinas  urbes  alit,  et  grave  fentit  aratrum  : 
Seu  curftim  mutavit  iniquum  frugibus  amnis, 
Do£lus  iter  melius :  mortalia  fafta  peribunt, 
Nedum  fermonum  ftet  honos,  et  gratia  vivax. 
Multa  renafcentur,  quae jam iceciderej  cadentque  7* 
Q»J3E  nunc  funt  in  honorc  vocabula, 


*  -  -  -  fi  vo- 
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Or  if  myfelf  fhould  fome  few  words  explore, 
-Shall  I  be  envied  for  my  little  (tore  ? 
Cato,  and  Ennius,  while  our  ftyle  was  young, 
With  many  a  fterling  phrafe  enrich'd  our  tongue ; 
And  We,  our  Sires,  and  Sons,  without  a  crime  j 
May  ftamp  on  words  the  coinage  of  the  time. 
As   branching   woods  let    fall,    and    change   their 
leaves,  90 

Our  language  too  a  change  of  words  receives  : 
Year  after  year  drop  off  the  ancient  race, 
While  young  ones  bud  and  flourifh  in  their  place. 
Nor  we,  nor  all  we  do,  can  death  withftand  ; 
Whether  the  Sea ,  imprifon'd  in  the  land, 
A  work  imperial !  takes  a  harbour's  form, 
Where  navies  ride  fecure,  and  mock  the  ftorm ; 
Whether  the  Marjh^  within  whofe  horrid  fhore 
Barrennefs  dwelt,  and  boatmen  plied  the  oar, 
Now  furrow'd  by  the  plough,  a  laughing  plain,     io® 
Feeds  all  the  cities  round  with  fertile  grain  ; 
Or  if  the  River ,  by  a  prudent  force, 
The  corn  once  flooding,  learns  a  better  courfe. 
The  works  of  mortal  man  fhall  all  decay; 
And  words  are  grac'd  and  honour'd  but  a  day  :     105 
Many  fhall  wake  reviv'd,  that  now  lie  dead  ; 
Many  fhall  fade,  and  all  their  glories  fhed  ; 

Cuftotn 
4 
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„___-...    ..-ft  volet  ufus, 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  eft,  et  jus,  et  norma  loquendi. 


Res  geftae  regumqueducumque  et  triftia  bella, 
Quofcribi  poflent  numero,  monftravit  Homerus. 

Verfibus  irrrpariter  jun£Hs  querimonia  primum,  ^5 
Poft  etiam  inclufa  eft  voti  fententia  compos. 
Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiferit  audtor, 
Grammatici  certant,  etadhuc  fub  judice  lis  eft. 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo. 
Hunc  focci  cepere  pedem,  grandefque  cothurni,     80 
Alternis  aptum  fermonibus,  et  populares 
Vincentem  ftrepitus,  etnatutn  rebus  agendis. 


Mufa  dedit  fidibus  divos,  puerofque  deorum, 
Et  pugilem  vi&orem,  et  equum  certamine  prinium, 
Et  juvenum  curas,  et  libera  vina  referre.  85 


Defcriptas  fervare  vices,  operumque  colores, 

Cur 
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Cuftom  alone  their  rank  and  date  can  teach, 
Cuftom,  the  fov'reign,  law,  and  rule  of  fpeech. 

For  deeds  of  kings  and  chiefs,  and  battles  fought, 
What  numbers  are  moft  fitting,  Homer  taught; 

Couplets  unequal  were  at  firft  confin'd 
To  fpeak  in  broken  verfe  the  mourner's  mind. 
Profperity  at  length,  and  free  content, 
In  the  fame  numbers  gave  their  raptures  vent;      115 
But  who  firft  fram'd  the  Elegy's  fmall  fong, 
Grammarians  fquabble,  and  will  fquabble  long. 

Archilochus,  refentment's  bitter  rage 
Arm'd  with  his  own  lambicks  to  engage : 
With  thefe  the  humble  Sock,  and  Bulkin  proud,    iao 
Shap'd  dialogue ;  and  ftill'd  the  noify  croud ; 
Embraced  the  meafure,  prov'd  its  eafe  and  force, 
And  found  it  apt  for  bufinefs  or  difcourfe. 

Gods,  and  the  fonsof  Gods,  in  Odestofing, 
The  Mufe  attunes  her  Lyre,  andftrikestheftringj  125 
Victorious  Boxers,  Racers,  mark  the  line, 
The  cares  of  youthful  love,  and  joys  of  wine. 

The  various  outline  of  each  work  to  fill, 
If  nature  gives  no  pow'r,  and  art  no  (kill  5 

VOL.  III.  D  If 
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Verfibus  irrrpariter  jun£Hs  querimonia  primum,  75 
Poft  etiam  inclufa  eft  voti  fententia  compos. 
Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiferit  au&or, 
Grammatici  certant,  etadhuc  fub  judice  lis  eft. 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo. 
Hunc  focci  cepere  pedem,  grandefque  cothurni,     80 
Alternis  aptum  fermonibus,  et  populares 
Yincentem  ftrepitus,  etnatum  rebus  agendis. 


Mufa  dedit  fidibus  divos,  puerofque  deorum, 
Et  pugilem  vi£torem,  et  equum  certamine  primum, 
Et  juvenum  curas,  et  libera  vina  referre.  85 


Defcriptas  fervara  vices,  operumque  colores, 

Cur 
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Cuftom  alone  their  rank  and  date  can  teach, 
Cuftom,  the  fov'reign,  law,  and  rule  of  fpeech. 

For  deeds  of  kings  and  chiefs,  and  battles  fought, 
What  numbers  are  moft  fitting,  Homer  taught ; 

Couplets  unequal  were  at  firft  confin'd 
Tofpeak  in  broken  verfe  the  mourner's  mind. 
Profperity  at  length,  and  free  content, 
In  the  fame  numbers  gave  their  raptures  vent;      115 
But  who  firft  fram'd  the  Elegy's  fmall  fong, 
Grammarians  fquabble,  and  will  fquabble  long. 

Archilochus,  refentment's  bitter  rage 
Arm'd  with  his  own  lambicks  to  engage : 
With  thefe  the  humble  Sock,  and  Bufkin  proud,    100 
Shap'd  dialogue ;  and  ftill'd  the  noify  croud ; 
Embraced  the  meafure,  prov'd  its  eafe  and  force, 
And  found  it  apt  for  bufinefs  or  difcourfe. 

Gods,  and  the  fonsof  Gods,  in  Odestofing, 
The  Mufe  attunes  her  Lyre,  andftrikestheftringj  125 
Victorious  Boxers*  Racers,  mark  the  line, 
The  cares  of  youthful  love,  and  joys  of  wine. 

The  various  outline  of  each  work  to  fill, 
If  nature  gives  no  pow'r,  and  art  no  fkill ; 

VOL.  III.  D  If 
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Cur  ego,  fl  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  fajutor  ? 
Cur  neicire,  pudens  prave,  quam  difcere  malo  ? 


Verfibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult. 
Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  focco  9° 

Dignis  'carminibus  narrari  coena  Thyeftae. 
Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  fortita  decenter* 
Jnterdum  tamen  et  vocem  comoedia  tollit ; 
Iratufque  Chremes  tumidodelitigat  ore; 
Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  fermone  pedeftri.      95 
Telephus  aut  Peleus,  cum  pauper  er  exul  uterque, 
Projicit  ampullas  et  fefquipedalia  verba, 
Si  curat  cor  fpeclantis  tetigifle  querela. 


Non  fatis  eft  pulchra  efie  poemata;  dulcia  funto, 
Et  quocunque  volent,  animum  auditoris  agunto.  lOQ 
Ut  ridentibtis  arrident,  ita  flentibus  adflent 
Humani  vultus ; 


vs 
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If,  marking  nicer  {hades,  I  mifs  my  aim,  130 

Why  am  I  greeted  with  a  Poet's  name  ? 
Or  if,  thro*  ignorance,  I  can't  difcern, 
Why,  from  falfe  modefty,  forbear  to  learn? 

A  comick  incident  loaths  tragick  ftrains  : 
Thy  feaft,  Thyeftes,  lowly  verfe  difdains ;         135 
Familiar  diclion  fcorns,  as  bafe  and  mean, 
Touching  too  nearly  on  the  comick  fcene. 
Each  ftyle  allotted  to  its  proper  place, 
Let  each  appear  with  its  peculiar  grace  ! 
Yet  Comedy  at  times  exalts  her  ftrain,  140 

And  angry  Chremes  ftorms  in  fwelling  vein  : 
The  tragick  hero,  plung'd  in  deep  diftrefs, 
Sinks  with  his  fate,  and  makes  hrs  language  lefs. 
Peleus  and  Telephus,  poor,  banifti'd !  each 
Drops    his    foot-half-foot    words,    and    founding 
fpeech ;  145 

Or  elfe,  what  bofom  in  his  grief  takes  part, 
Which  cracks  the  ear,  but  cannot  touch  the  heart ! 

*Tis  not  enough  that  Plays  are  polifli'd,  chafte, 
Or  trickt  in  all  the  harlotry  of  tafte, 
They  muft  havepajfion  too  ;  beyond  controul       150 
Tranfporting  where  they  pleafe  the  hearer's  foul. 
With  thofe  that  fmile,  our  face  in  fmiles  appears  ; 
With  thofe  that  weep,  our  cheeks  are  bath'd  in  tears  : 
D  2  To 
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.     .     .     .     -  fi  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  eft 
Primum  ipfl  tibi  :  tune  tua  me  infortunia  laedent. 
Telephe,  vel  Peleu,  male  fi  mandata  loqueris, 
Aut  dormitabo,  aut  ridebo :  triftia  m^ftum          105 
Vultum  verba  decent ;  iratum,  plena  minarum  ; 
Ludenttm,  lafciva  5   feverum,  feria  di£lu. 
Format  enim  Natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 
Fortunarum  habitum  ;  juvat,  aut  impellit  ad  iram, 
Aut  ad  humum  moerore  gravi  deducit,  et  angit :  no 
Poft  efFert  animi  motus  inteiprete  lingua. 
Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  abfona  didta, 
Romani  tollent  Equites  peditefque  chachinnum* 


Interirit  multum,  Divufne  loquatur,  an  heros ;, 
Maturufne  fenex,  an  adhuc  florente  juventa       115 
Fervidus;   an  matrona  potens,  an  fedula  nutrix; 
Mercatorne  vagus,  cultorne  virentis  agelli  ^ 


Colchns, 
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To  make  me  grieve,  be  firft  your  anguilh  fhown, 
And  I  fhall  feel  your  forrows  like  my  own,  155 

Peleus,  and  Telephus  !  unlefs  your  ftyle 
Suit  with  your  circumftance,  I'll  fleep,  or  fmU'e. 
Features  of  forrow  mournful  words  require  j 
Anger  in  menace  fpeaks,  and  words  of  fire  : 
The  playful  prattle  in  a  frolick  vein,  160 

And  the  fevere  affe£t  a  ferious  flrain  : 
For  Nature  firft,  to  every  varying  wind 
Of  changeful  fortune,  fhapes  the  pliant  mind  5 
Sooths  it  with  pleafure,  or  to  rage  provokes, 
Or    brings   it  to  the   ground    by  forrow's  heavy 
ftrokes ;  165 

Then  of  the  joys  that  charm'd,  or  woes  that  wrung, 
Forces  expreffion  from  the  faithful  tongue  : 
But  if  the  a&or's  words  belie  his  ftate, 
And  fpeak  a  language  foreign  to  his  fate, 
Romans  fhall  crack  their  fides,  and  all  the  town  170 
Join,  horfe  and  foot,  to  laugh  th*  impoftor  down. 

Juft  Dialogue^  to  every  fpeaker  fit, 
Their  feveral  rank  and  character  fhould  hit ; 
Hero,  or  God ;  the  Sire  fedate  and  grave, 
Or  the  warm  Youth  to  paffion  ftill  a  flave;        175 
Matron,  or  Nurfe;  the  Merchant  us'd  to  ream, 
Or  Farmer  ploughing  his  rich  field  at  home : 

D  3  If 
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Colcljus,  an  Aflyrius  j  Thebis  nutritus,  an  Argis. 


Aut  famam  fequere,  aut  fibi  convenientia  finge, 
Scriptor.    Homaereum  fi  forte  reponis  Achillem,  120 
Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 
Jura  neget  fibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis. 
Sit  Medea  ferox  inviftaque,  flebilis  Ino, 
Perfidus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  triftis  Oreftes. 


6i  quid  inexpertum  fcenas  committis,et  audes  125 
Perfonam  formare  novam  ;  fervetur  ad  imutn 
Qualis  ab  incepto  proceflerit,  et  fibi  conftet. 


Difficile  eft  proprie  communia  dicere  :   tuque 
Reflius  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  a£lus, 
Quam  fi  proferres  ignota  indi£taque  primus.        130 


Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  fi 
Non  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbem  ; 
Nee  verbum  Verbo  curabis  reddere,  fidus 
.In'erpres  -}  nee  defilies  imitator  in  ardum,         f 

Ufide 
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If  Colchian,  or  Aflyrian,  fill  the  fcene, 
Theban,  or  Argian,  note  the  fhades  between ! 

Follow  the  Voice  of  Fame  ;  or  if  you  feign,    180 
The  fabled  plan  confiftently  fuftain  ! 
If  Homer's  hero  you  bring  back  to  view, 
Shew  your  Achilles  fuch  as  Homer  drew; 
Active,  warm,  brave,  impetuous,  high  of  foul, 
Calling  to  arms !  and  brooking  no  controul : 
Fierce  let  Medea  feem,  in  horrors  clad; 
Perfidious  be  Ixion,  Ino  fad ; 
lo  a  wand'rer,  and  Oreftes  mad  ! 


-  j 

i 


Should  you,  adventuring  novelty,  engage 
Some  bold  Original  to  tread  the  Stage,  igo 

True  to  the  parent  mould  in  which  'twas  caft, 
Suftai.n  the  character  from  firft  to  laft. 

Yet  hard  the  talk  to  touch  on  untried  facts  : 
Safer  the  Iliad  to  reduce  to  acts, 
Than  be  the  firft  new  regions  to  explore,  195 

And  dwell  on  themes  unknown,  untold  before. 

Quit  but  the  vulgar,  broad,  and  beaten  round, 
The  publick  field  becomes  your  private  ground  : 
Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  tranflate; 
Nor  leap  at  once  into  a  narrow  ftrait,  200 

D  4  A  copyift 
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Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet  aut  operis  lex.  135 

Nee  fie  incipies,  ut  fcriptor  cyclicus  olim  : 

FORTUNAM  PRIAMI  CANTABO,  ET  NOBILE  BEILUM. 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promifibr  hiatu  ? 
Parturiunt  montes  :   nafcetur  ridiculus  mus. 
Quanto  rec"Uus  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte  I         140 

DlC   MIHI,    MUSA,    VIRUM,    CAPTJE   POST    MOENJA 

TROJ^E, 

Qui  MORES  HOMINUM  MULTORUM  V1DIT  ET  URBES. 

Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  fed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Cogitat,  ut  fpeciofa  dehinc  miracula  promat, 
Antiphaten,  ScyJlamque,  et  cum  Cylope  Charib-* 
din.  145 

Nee  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri, 
Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo  : 
Semper  ad  eventum  feftinat  5  et  in  medias  res, 
Non  fecus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit :  et  quae 
Defperat  tra&ata  nitefcere  pofle,  relinquit :         150 
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A  copyift  fo  clofe,  that  rule  and  line 

Curb  your  free  march,  and  all  your  fteps  confine  ! 

Be  not  your  opening  fierce,  in  accents  bold, 
Like  the  rude  ballad-monger's  chaunt  of  old; 
"  The  fall  of  Priam,  the  great  Trojan  King!  205 
"  Of  the  right  noble  Trojan  War,  1  fing!" 
Where  ends  this  Boafter,  who,  with  voice  of  thunder, 
Wakes  Expectation,  all  agape  with  wonder? 
The  mountains  labour!  hufh'd  are  all  the  fpheres  ! 
And,  oh  ridiculous!  a  moufe  appears.  210 

How  much  more  modeftly  begins  HIS  fong, 
Who  labours,  or  imagines,  nothing  wrong! 
:<<  Say,  Mufe,  the  Man,  who,  after  Troy's  difgrace, 
**  In  various  cities  mark'd  the  human  race!" 
Not  flame  to  fmoke  he  turns,  but  fmoke  to  light,  215 
Kindling  from  thence  a  ftream  of  glories  bright : 
Antiphates,  the  Cyclops,  raife  the  theme; 
Scylla,  Charibdis,  fill  the  pleafing  dream. 
He  goes  not  back  to  Meleager's  death, 
With  Diomed's  return  to  run  you  out  of  breath ;  22O 
Nor  from  the  Double  Egg,  the  tale  to  mar, 
Traces  the  ftory  of  the  Trojan  War  ; 
Still  hurrying  to  th*  event,  at  once  he  brings 
His  hearer  to  the  heart  and  foul  of  things ; 
And  what  won't  bear  the  light,  in  (hadow  flings, 

4  So 
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Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet  aut  operis  lex.  135 

Nee  fie  incipies,  ut  fcriptor  cyclicus  olim  : 

FoRTUNAM  PRIAMI  CANTABO,  ET  MOBILE  BEILUM. 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promiflbr  hiatu  ? 
Parturiunt  montes  :   nafcetur  ridiculus  mus. 
Quanto  reclius  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte  1         140 

DlC    MIHI,    MUSA,    VIRUM,    CAPTJE   POST    MOENIA 
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Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  fed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Cogitat,  ut  fpeciofa  dehinc  miracula  promat, 
Antiphaten,  Scyilamque,  et  cum  Cylope  Charity 
din.  1^5 

Nee  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri, 
Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo  : 
Semper  ad  eventum  feftinat  ;  et  in  medias  res, 
Non  fecus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit  :  et  quae 
Defperat  tra£tata  nitefcere  pofle,  relinquit  :         150 
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A  copyift  fo  clofe,  that  rule  and  line 

Curb  your  free  march,  and  all  your  fteps  confine  ! 

Be  not  your  opening  fierce,  in  accents  bold, 
Like  the  rude  ballad-monger's  chaunt  of  old; 
"  The  fall  of  Priam,  the  great  Trojan  King!  205 
"  Of  the  right  noble  Trojan  War,  I  fing!" 
Where  ends  this  Boafter,  who,  with  voice  of  thunder. 
Wakes  Expectation,  all  agape  with  wonder? 
The  mountains  labour!  hufh'd  are  all  the  fpheres  ! 
And,  oh  ridiculous!  a  moufe  appears.  210 

How  much  more  modeftly  begins  HIS  fong, 
Who  labours,  or  imagines,  nothing  wrong! 
"  Say,  Mufe,  the  Man,  who,  after  Troy's  difgrace, 
*'  In  various  cities  mark'd  the  human  race!" 
Not  flame  to  fmoke  he  turns,  but  fmoke  to  light,  215 
Kindling  from  thence  a  ftream  of  glories  bright : 
Antiphates,  the  Cyclops,  raife  the  theme; 
Scylla,  Charibdis,  fill  the  pleafing  dream. 
He  goes  not  back  to  Meleager's  death, 
With  Diomed's  return  to  run  you  out  of  breath ;  22O 
Nor  from  the  Double  Egg,  the  tale  to  mar, 
Traces  the  ftory  of  the  Trojan  War  ; 
Still  hurrying  to  th'  event,  at  once  he  brings 
His  hearer  to  the  heart  and  foul  of  things ; 
And  what  won't  bear  the  light,  in  ihadow  flings, 
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Atque  ita  mentitur,  fie  veris  falfa  remifcet, 
Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  difcrepet  imum. 


Tu,  quid  ego  et  populus  mecum  defideret,  audij 
Si  fautoris  eges  aulea  manentis,  et  ufque 
£efluri,  donee  cantor,  Vos  plaudite,  dicat:        155 

.^Etatis  cujufque  notandi  funt  tibi  mores, 
Mobiiibufque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 

Reddere  qui  voces  jam  fcit  puer,  et  pede  certo 
Signat  humum;  geftit  paribus  colludere,  et  iram 
Colligit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  horas.     160 


Imberbis  juvenis,  tandem  cuftode  remoto, 
Gaudet  equis  canibufque  et  aprici  gramine  campi  j 
Cereus  in  vitium  fle£ti,  monitoribus  afper, 
Utilium  tardus  provifor,  prodigus  seris, 
JSublimis,    cupidufque,    et    amata    relinquere  per- 
nix.  165 

Converfis  fludiis,  aetas  animufque  virilis 
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So  well  he  feigns,  fo  well  contrives  to  blend        V 
Ficlion  and  Truth,  that  all  his  labours  tend  t 


True  to  one  point,  perfu'd  from  end  to  end. 

n,     1 

vn,    J- 


Hear  now,  what  I  expect,  and  all  the  town, 
If  you  would  wifh  applaufe  your  play  to  crown 
And  patient  fitters,  'till  the  cloth  goes  down 

Man's  feveral  ages  with  attention  view, 
His  flying  years,  and  changing  nature  too; 


The  Boy,  who  now  his  words  can  freely  found, 
And  with  a  fteadier  footftep  prints  the  ground,  235 
Places  in  playfellows  his  chief  delight, 
Quarrels,  (hakes  hands,  and  cares  not  wrong  or  right : 
Sway'd  by  each  fav'rite  bauble's  fhort-liv'd  pow'r, 
In  fmiles,  in  tears,  all  humours  ev'ry  hour. 

The  leardhfs  Toutb,  at  length  from  tutor  free,  240 
Loves  horfes,  hounds,  the  field,  and  liberty  : 
Pliant  as  wax,  to  vice  his  eafy  foul, 
Marble  to  wholefome  counfel  and  controul ; 
Improvident  of  good,  of  wealth  profufej 
High;  fond,  yet  fickle  ;  generous,  yet  loofe.     245 

To  graver  fludies,  new  purfuits  inclined, 
Manhood,  with   growing  years,    brings  change  of 
mind : 

Seeks 
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Quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  infervit  honori  ; 
cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 


Multa  fenem  circumveniunt  incommoda;  vel  <|uod 
Quzrit,  et  inventis  mifer  abftinet,  ac  timet  uti ; 
Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque  miniftrat, 
Dilator,  fpe  lentus,  iners,  pavidufque  futuri  5 
Difficilis,  querulus,  laudator  temporis 
J5e  puero,  cenfor?  caftigatorcjue  minorutn 


Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  fecum,  175 
Multa  recedentes  adimunt ;  ne  forte  feniles 
Mandentur  juveni  partes,  pueroque  viriles. 
Semper  in  adjunctis  aevoque  morabirrmr  aptis. 


Aut  agitur  res  in  fcenis,  aut  ada  refertur : 

Segnius 
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Seeks  riches,  friends  ;  with  thirft  of  honour  glows  j 
And  all  the  meannefs  of  ambition  knows; 
Prudent,  and  wary,  on  each  deed  intent,  25$ 

Fearful  to  aft,  and  afterwards  repent. 

Evil  in  various  fhapes  Old  Age  furrounds ; 
Riches  his  aim,  in  riches  he  abounds; 
Yet  what  he  gain'd  in  fear,  he  fears  to  lofe ; 
And  what  he  fought  as  ufeful,  dares  not  ufe.       255 
Timid  and  cold  rn  all  he  undertakes, 
His  hand  from  doubt,  as  well  as  weaknefs,  {hakes; 
Hope  makes  him  tedious,  fond  of  dull  delay  -y 
Dup'd  by  to-morrow,  tho*  he  dies  to-day ; 
111-humour'd,  querulous ;  yet  loud  in  praife 
Of  all  the  mighty  deeds  of  former  days ; 
When  be  was  young,  good  heavens,  what  glorious 

times  I 
Unlike  the  prefent  age,  that  teems  with  crimes  f 

Thus  years  advancing  many  comforts  bring, 
And,  flying,  bear  off  many  on  their  wing:        265 
Confound  not  youth  with  age,  nor  age  with  youthy 
But  mark  their  feveral  characlers  with  truth  \ 

Events  are  on  the  ftage  in  a&  difpiay'd, 
Or  by  narration,  if  unfeen,  convey'd. 

Cold 
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Segnius  irritant  animos  demifla  per  aurem,          180 
Quarn  quae  funt  oculis  fubje&a  fidelibus,  et  quae 
Ipfe  fibi  tradit  fpectator.     Non  tamen  intus 
Digna  geri  promes  in  fcenam  :  multaque  tolles 
Ex  oculis,  quae  mox  narret  facundia  praefens  : 
Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet;  185 

Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus  ; 
Aut  in  avem  Procne  vei;tatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem. 
Quodcunque  oflendis  miiii  fie,  incredulus  odi. 


Neve  minor,  neu  fit  quinto  produ£Uor  a£tu 
Fabula,  quae  pofci  vult,  et  fpe6lata  reponi.  190* 

Ne.c  Deus  interfit,  nifi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident  :  nee  quarta  loqui  perfona  laboret. 


A&oris  partes  Chorus,  officiumque  virile 
Defendat:  ncu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus, 
Quod  non  propofito  conducat  et  haereat  apte.       195 


Ille 
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Cold  is  the  tale  (Milling  thro'  the  ear,  270 

Filling  the  fqul  with  lefs  difmay  and  fear, 

Than  where  fpedtators  view,  like  ftanders-by, 

The  deed  fubmitted  to  the  faithful  eye. 

Yet  force  not  on  the  ftage,  to  wound  the  fight, 

A£ls  thatfhould  pafs  within,  and  fhun  the  light!  275 

Many  there  are  the  eye  fliould  ne'er  behold, 

But  touching  Eloquence  in  time  unfold: 

Who  on  Medea's  parricide  can  look  ? 

View  horrid  Atreus  human  garbage  cook? 

If  a  bird's  feathers  I  fee  Progne  take,  280 

If  I  fee  Cadmus  flide  into  a  fnake, 

My  faith  revolts  ;  and  I  condemn  outright 

The  fool  that  fhews  me  fuch  a  filly  fight. 

Let  not  your  play  have  fewer  afts  than  fve, 
Nor  more,  if  you  would  wifh  it  run  and  thrive! 

Draw  down  no  God,  unworthily  betray'd, 
Unlefs  fome  great  occafion  afk  his  aid ! 

Let  no  fourth  perfen,  labouring  fora  fpeech, 
Make  in  the  dialogue  a  needlefs  breach ! 

An  a&or's  j)art  the  CHORUS  fhould  fuftain,  290 
Gentle  in  all  its  office,  and  humane  ; 
Chaunting  no  Odes  between  the  adls,  that  feem 
Unapt,  or  foreign  to  the  general  theme. 

Let 
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Ille  bonis  faveatque,  et  concilietur  amicis, 

Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  pcccare  timentes  : 

Ille  dapes  laudet  menfae  brevis,  ille  falubrem 

Juftitiam,  legefque,  et  apertis  otia  portis  : 

Ille  tegat  commifTa,  Deofque  precetur  et  oret,   200 

Ut  redeat  miferis,  abeat  fortuna  fuperbis. 


Tibia  non,  ut  nunc,  orichalco  vin&a,  tubsequc 
-^mula  j  fed  tenuis,  fimplexque  foramine  pauco, 
Afpirare  et  adefle  choris  erat  utili»^  atque 
Nondum  fpifla  nimis  complere  fed  ilia  flatu  :      205 
Quo  fane  populus  numerabilis,  utpote  parvus 
Et  frugi  caftufque  verecundufque  coibat. 
Poftquam  coepit  agros  extendere  vidtor,  et  urbem 
Laxior  ampledti  mums,  vinoque  diurno 
Placari  Genius  feftis  impune  diebus,  210 

Acceflit  numerifque  modifque  licentia  major. 
Indodtus  quid  enim  faperet  liberque  laborum^ 
Rufticus  urbano  confufus, 


turpis 
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Let  it  to  Virtue  prove  a  guide  and  friend, 

Curb  tyrants,  and  the  humble  good  defend  !       295 

Loud  let  it  praife  the  joys  that  Temperance  waits  ; ' 

Of  Juftice  fmg,  the  real  health  of  States  $ 

The  Laws ;  and  Peace,  fecure  with  open  gates  ! 

Faithful  and  feciret,  let  it  heav'n  invoke 

To  turn  from  the  unhappy  fortune's  ftroke, 

And  all  its  vengeance  on  the  proud  provoke ! 


Tht  Pipt  of  oldj  as  yet  with  brafs  unbound, 
Nor  rivalling,  as  now,  the  Trumpet's  found, 
But  {lender,  fimple>  and  its  flops  but  few, 
Breath'd  to  the  Chorus  3  and  was  ufeful  too  :      305 
No  crouded  feats  wedg'd  clofe,  and  clofer  ftill, 
Then  afking  pow'rful  blafts  their  fpace  to  fill  5 
When  the  thin  audience,  pious,  frugal,  chafte, 
With  modeft  mirth  indulged  their  fober  tafte. 
But  foon  as  the  proud  Victor  fpurns  all  bounds,  3x0 
And  growing  Rome  a  wider  wall  furrounds  j 
When  noontide  revels,  and  the  daylight  bowl, 
Licence  on  holidays  a  flow  of  foul ; 
A  richer  ftream  of  melody  is  known, 
Numbers  more  copious,  and  a  fuller  tone.          jl^ 

For  what,  alas  !  could  the  unpra&is'd  ear 

Of  rufticks,  revelling  o'er  country  cheer, 

VOL,  III.  E  A  motlej 
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Ille  bonis  faveatque,  et  concilietur  amicis, 

Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  peccare  timentes  : 

Ille  dapes  laudet  menfae  brevis,  ille  falubrem 

Juftitiam,  legefque,  et  apertis  otia  portis  : 

Ille  tegat  commifla,  Deofque  precetur  et  oret,   200 

Ut  redeat  miferis,  abeat  fortuna  fuperbis. 


Tibia  non,  ut  nunc,  oricbalco  vindla,  tubseque 
-^mula  5  fed  tenuis,  fimplexque  foramine  pauco, 
Afpirare  et  adefle  choris  erat  utili*^  atque 
Nondum  fpifla  nimis  complere  fed  ilia  flatu  :      205 
Quo  fane  populus  numerabilis,  utpote  parvus 
Et  frugi  caftufque  verecundufque  coibat. 
Poftquam  ccepit  agros  extendere  vidtor,  et  urbem 
Laxior  ample£ti  murus,  vinoque  diurno 
Placari  Genius  feflis  impune  diebus,  210 

Acceflit  numerifque  modifque  licentia  major. 
Indodlus  quid  enim  faperet  liberque  laborum, 
Rufticus  urbano  confufus, 


turpis 
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Let  it  to  Virtue  prove  a  guide  and  friend, 

Curb  tyrants,  and  the  humble  good  defend  !       295 

Loud  let  it  praife  the  joys  that  Temperance  waits  3  - 

Of  Juftice  fing,  the  real  health  of  States  ; 

The  Laws ;  and  Peace,  fecure  with  open  gates  ! 

Faithful  and  fecret,  let  it  heav'n  invoke 

To  turn  from  the  unhappy  fortune's  ftroke, 

And  all  its  vengeance  on  the  proud  provoke ! 


Tbt  Pipt  of  oldj  as  yet  with  brafs  unbound, 
Nor  rivalling,  as  now,  the  Trumpet's  found, 
But  flender,  fimplej  and  its  flops  but  few, 
Breath'd  to  the  Chorus;  and  was  ufeful  too  :      305 
No  crouded  feats  wedg'd  clofe,  and  clofer  ftill, 
Then  afking  pow'rful  blafts  their  fpace  to  fill  j 
When  the  thin  audience,  pious,  frugal,  chafte, 
With  modeft  mirth  indulged  their  fober  tafte. 
But  foon  as  the  proud  Vi&or  fpurns  all  bounds,  310 
And  growing  Rome  a  wider  wall  furrounds  j 
When  noontide  revels,  and  the  daylight  bowl> 
Licence  on  holidays  a  flow  of  foul ; 
A  richer  ftream  of  melody  is  known, 
Numbers  more  copious,  and  a  fuller  tone.          jlj 

For  what,  alas  !  could  the  unpra&is'd  ear 

Of  rufticks,  revelling  o'er  country  cheer, 
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.......    turpis  honefto? 

Sic  prifcae  motumque  et  luxuriem  addidit  arti 
Tibicen,  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  veftem  :    215 
Sic  etiam  fidibus  voces  crevere  feveris, 
Et  tulit  eloquium  infolitum  facundia  praeceps  ; 
Utiliumque  fagax  rerum,  et  divina  futuri, 
Sortilegis  non  difcrepuit  fententia  Delphis, 


Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  eertavit  ob  hircum,  aacJ 
Mox  etiam  agreftes  Satyros  nudavit,  et  afper 
Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit :  eo  quod 
Illccebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus 
Spectator  fun&ufque  facris,  et  potus,  et  exlex. 
Verum  ita  rifores,  ita  commendaredicaces  225 

Conveniet  Satyros,  ita  vcrtere  feria  ludo  ; 
Ne  quicunque  Deus,  quicunqne  adhibebitur  heros 
Regali  confpe&us  in  auro  nuper  et  oftro, 
Migret  in  obfcuras  humili  fermone  tabernas  : 

t,  dum  vitat  humum,  nubes  et  inania  captet.   230 


Effutiw 
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A  motley  groupe !  high,  low;  and  froth,  and  fcum; 
biftinguifh  but  fhrill  fqueak,  and  dronifh  hum  ? — 
The  Piper,  grown  luxuriant  in  his  ait,  310 

With  danee  and  flowing  veft  embelliflies  his  part ! 
Now  too,  its  pow'rs  increas'd,  the  Lyre  fevere 
With  richer  numbers  fmites  the  lift'ning  ear : 
Sudden  burfts  forth  a  flood  of  rapid  fong, 
Rolling  a  tide  of  eloquence  along  :  325 

Ufeful,  prophetic,  wife,  the  ftrain  divine 
Breathes  all  the  fpirit  of  the  Delphick  fhrine. 

He  who  the  prize,  a  filthy  goat,  to  gain, 
At  firft  contended  in  the  tragick  ftrain^ 
Soon  too — tho*  rude,  the  graver  mood  unbrokea— - 
Stript  the  rough  SATYRS,  and  eflay'd  a  joke  : 
For  holiday-fpeftators,  flufh'dj  and  wild, 
With  new  conceits,  and  mummeries,  were  beguil'd. 
Yet  fhould  the  Satyrs  fo  chaftife  their  mirth, 
Temp'ring  the  jeft  that  gives  their  fallies  birth  ;  335 
Changing  from  grave  to  gay,  fo  keep  the  mean, 
That  God  or  Heroe  of  the  lofty  fcene, 
In  royal  gold  and  purple  feen  but  late, 
May  ne'er  in  cots  obfcure  debafe  his  ftate, 
Loft  in  low  language  ;  nor  in  too  much  care     340 
Te  ibun  the  ground,  grafp  clouds,  and  empty  air. 
E  2  With 
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EfFutire  leves  indigna  tragoedia  verfus, 

Ut  feftis  matrona  moveri  jufla  diebus, 

Intererit  Satyris  paulum  pudibunda  protervis. 

Non  ego  inornata  et  dominantia  nomina  folum 

Verbaque,  Pifones,  Satyrorum  fcriptor  amabo :  235 

Nee  fie  enitar  tragico  differre  colon, 

Ut  nihil  interfit  Davufne  loquator  et  audax 

Pythias  emunclo  lucrata  Simone  talentum, 

An  cuilos  famulufque  Dei  Silenus  alumni. 


Ex  noto  fi&um  carmen  fequar :  ut  fibi  quivis  240 
Speret  idem  ;  fudet  multum,  fruftraque  laboret 
Aufus  idem:  tantum  feries  jun6luraque  pollet: 
Tantum  de  medio  fumtis  accedit  honoris. 


Silvis  dedufti  caveant,  me  judice,  Fauni, 
Ne  velut  innati  triviis,  ac  pene  forenfes,  245 

Aut  nimium  teneris  juvenentur  verfibus  umquam, 


•Airt 
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With  an  indignant  pride,  and  coy  difdain, 

Stern  Tragedy  reje&s  too  light  a  vein  : 

•Like  a  grave  Matron,  deftin'd  to  advance 

On  folemn  feftivals  to  join  the  dance,  245 

Mixt  with  the  fhaggy  tribe  of  Satyrs  rude, 

She'll  hold  a  fober  mien,  and  aft  the  prude. 

Ne'er  would  I,  Pifos,  in  the  Sylvan  fcene, 

Ufe  abject  terms  alone,  and  phrafes  mean  ; 

Nor  of  high  Tragick  colouring  afraid,  350. 

Negleft  too  much  the  difference  of  fliade  ! 

Davus  may  jeft,  pert  Pythias  may  beguile 

Simo  of  cam,  in  a  familiar  ftyle; 

The  fame  low  ftrain  Silenus  would  difgrace, 

Servant  and  guardian  of  the  Godlike  race.         355 

Let  me  on  fubje£h  known  my  verfe  fo  frame, 
So  follow  it,  that  each  may  hope  the  fame  j 
Daring  the  fame,  and  toiling  to  prevail, 
May  vainly  toil,  and  only  dare  to  fail ! 
Such  virtues  order  and  connection  bring,  360 

From  common  arguments  fuch  honours  fpring. 

The  woodland  Fauns  their  origin  ihould  heed, 
Take  no  town  ftamp,  nor  feem  the  city  breed : 
Nor  let  them,  aping  young  gallants,  repeat 
Verfcs  that  run  upoa  too  tender  feet  j  365; 

£3  Nor 
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Aut  immunda  crepent  ignominiofaque  di£a. 
Offenduntur  enim,  quibuseft  equus,  et  pater,  et  res  \ 
Nee,  fi  quid  fri£U  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emtor, 

accipiunt  animis,  donantve  corona.        250 


Syllaba  longa  brevi  fubje&a,  vocatur  Iambus, 
Pes  citus  :  unde  etiam  Trimetris  accrefcere  juffit 
Nomen  lambeis,  cum  fenos  redderet  ictus 
Primus  ad  extremum  fimilis  libi  j  non  ita  pridem, 
Tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  veniret  ad  aures,     25$ 
Spondees  ftabiles  in  jura  paterna  recepit 
Commodus  et  patiens  :  non  ut  de  fede  fecunda 
Cederet,  aut  quarta  focialiter.     Hie  et  in  Acci 
Nobilibus  Trimetris  apparet  rarus,  et  Enni. 
In  fcenam  miflus  cum  magno  pondere  verfus,  260 
Aut  operae  celeris  nimium  curaque  carentis, 
Aut  ignoratse  premit  artis  crimine  turpi0 


Non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex 
£t  data  Romanis  venia  eft  indigna  poetis* 
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Nor  fall  into  a  low,  indecent  ftile, 
Breaking  dull  jefts  to  make  the  vulgar  fmile !     3^5 
For  higher  ranks  fuch  ribaldry  defpife, 
Condemn  the  Poet,  and  withhold  the  prize. 

To  a  fhort  Syllable  a  long  fubjoin'd  370 

forms  an  lambick  foot ;  fo  light  a  kind, 
That  when  fix  pure  lambicks  rolPd  along, 
So  nimbly  mov'd,  fo  trippingly  the  fong, 
The  feet  to  half  their  number  loft  their  claim, 
And  Trimeter  lambicks  was  their  name,  375 

Hence,  that  the  meafure  might  more  grave  appear. 
And  with  a  flower  march  approach  the  ear, 
From  the  fourth  foot,  and  fecond,  not  difplac'd, 
The  fteady  fpondee  kindly  it  embraced  \ 
Then  in  firm  union  fpcially  unites?  380 

Admitting  the  ally  to  equal  rights. 
Accius,  and  Ennius  lines,  thus  duly  wrought, 
In  their  bold  Trimeters  but  rarely  fought : 
Yet  fcenes  o'erloaded  with  a  verfe  of  lead, 
A  mafs  of  heavy  numbers  on  their  head,  385 

Speak  carelefs  hafte,  negleft  in  ev'ry  part, 
Or  fhameful  ignorance  of  the  Poet's  art. 

"  Not  ev'ry  Critlck  fpies  a  faulty  (train, 
And  pardon  Roman  Poets  fliould  difdain." 

£  4  Shall 
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Idcircone  vager,  fcribamque  Jicenter  ?  ut  omnes 
Vifuros  peccata  putem  mea;  tutus  e$  intra          366 
Spern  veniae  cautus  $  vitavi  denique  culpam, 
Non  laudem  merui. 


Vos  exemplaria  Grasca 
No6lurna  verfate  manu,  verfate  diurna. 
At  veftri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros,  et 
Laudavere  fales;  niminum  patienter  utrumque 
(Ne  dicam  ftulte)  mirati:  fi  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  feponere  di£o, 
Legitimumque  fonum  digitis  caliemus  et  aure« 


Ignotum  tragica^  genus  invenifle  Camcenaj 
Dicitur,  et  plauftris  vexifle  poemata  Thefpis 
Q^jae  canerent  agerentque,  perundli  fecibus  ora. 
Poft  hunc  perfonae  pallseque  repertor  honeftae 
et  modicis  inftavit  pulpita  tignis, 
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Shall  I  then  all  regard,  all  labour  flight,  390 

Break  loofe  at  once,  and  all  at  random  write  r* 
Or  fhall  I  fear  that  all  my  faults  defcry, 
Viewing  my  errors  with  an  Eagle  eye, 
And  thence  corre&nefs  make  my  only  aim, 
Pleas'd  to  be  fafe,  and  fure  of  'fcaping  blame  ?  395 
Thus  I  from  faults  indeed  may  guard  my  lays  ; 
Jkit  neither  they,  nor  I,  can  merit  prajfe. 


Pifos  !   be  Grascian  models  your  delight ! 
Night  and  day  read  them,  read  them  day  and  night  [ 
"  Well  !  but  our  fathers  Plautus  lov'd  to  praife,  400 
<c  Admir'd  his  humour,  and  approv'd  his  lays." 
Yes  5  they  faw  both  with  a  too  partial  eye, 
Fond  e'en  to  folly  fure,  if  you  and  I 
Know  ribaldry  from  humour,  chafte  and  terfe, 
Or  can  but  fcan,  and  hare  an  ear  for  verfe.      405 


A  kind  of  Tragick  Ode  unknown  before, 
THESPIS,  'tis  faid,  invented  firft,  and  bore 
Cart-loads  of  verfe  about ;  and  with  him  went 
A  troop  begrim'd,  to  fing  and  reprefent. 
Next,  ^ESCHYLUS,  a  Mafk  to  fhroud  the  face,  410, 
A  Robe  devis'd,  to  give  the  perfon  grace  $ 

Oa 
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Idcircone  vager,  fcribamque  Jicenter  ?  ut  omnes 
Vifuros  peccata  putem  mea;  tutus  e$  intra          366 
Spem  venias  cautus  ?  vitavi  deniqiie  culpam, 
Non  laudem  merui. 


Vos  exemplaria  Grasca 
No<5lurna  verfate  manu,  verfate  diurna. 
At  veftri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros,  et 
Laudavere  fales;  niminum  patienter  utrumque 
(Ne  dicam  ftulte)  mirati:  fi  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  feponere  di<Si:o, 
Legitimumque  fonum  digitis  callemus  et  aure« 


Ignotum  tragicaq  genus  invenifle  Camcena?      275 
Dic'.tur,  et  plauftris  vexifle  poemata  Thefpis 
Qviae  canerent  agerentque,  perun&i  fascibus  ora. 
Poft  hunc  perfonae  pallseque  repertor  honeftas 
et  modicis  inftayit  pulpita  tignis, 
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Shall  I  then  all  regard,  all  labour  flight,  390 

Break  loofe  at  once,  and  all  at  random  write  r* 
Or  fhall  I  fear  that  all  my  faults  defcry, 
Viewing  my  errors  with  an  Eagle  eye, 
And  thence  corre&nefs  make  my  only  aim, 
Pleas'd  to  be  fafe,  and  fure  of  'fcaping  blame  ?  395 
Thus  I  from  faults  indeed  may  guard  my  lays  ; 
J£ut  neither  they,  nor  I,  can  merit  prajfe. 


Pifos  !   be  Grecian  models  your  delight ! 
Night  and  day  read  them,  read  them  day  and  night  I 
"  Well  !  but  our  fathers  Plautus  lov'd  to  praife,  400 
"  Admir'd  his  humour,  and  approv'd  his  lays." 
Yes  ;  they  faw  both  with  a  too  partial  eye, 
Fond  e'en  to  folly  fure,  if  you  and  I 
Know  ribaldry  from  humour,  chafte  and  terfe, 
Or  can  but  fcan,  and  hare  an  ear  for  verfe.      405 


A  kind  of  Tragick  Ode  unknown  before, 
THESPIS,  'tis  faid,  invented  firft,  and  bore 
Cart-loads  of  verfe  about ;  and  with  him  went 
A  troop  begrim'd,  to  fmg  and  reprefent. 
Next,  /ESCHYLUS,  a  Mate  to  fliroud  the  face,  410, 
A  Robe  devis'd,  to  give  the  perfon  grace  5 

Oil 
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Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nitique  cothurno.     280 
Succeflit  Vetus  his  Comoedia,  non  fine  multa, 
Laude  :  fed  invitium  libertas  excidit,  et  vim 
Dignam  lege  regi :  lex  eft  accepta  ;  Chorufque 
Turpiter  obticuit,  fublato  jure  ijocendj, 


Nil  intentatum  noftri  liquere  poetac  : 
Nee  nimium  meruere  decus,  veftigia  Gr«ca 
Aufi  deferere,  et  celebrare  domeftica  fa6ta, 
Vel  qui  Prsetextas,  yel  qui  docuere  Togatas  : 
Nee  virtute  foret  clarifve  potentius  armis,  290 

Quam  lingua,  Latium ;  ii  non  ofFenderet  unum — • 
Quemque  poetarum  limae  labor  et  mora.     Vos  6 
Pompilius  fanguis,  carmen  reprehendite,  quod  noq 
Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercuit,  atque 
Prsefe&um  decies  non  caftigavit  ad  unguem. 


Ingcnium 
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On  humble  rafters  rais'd  a  Stage,  and  taught 
The  bufkin'd  a&or,  with  his  fpirit  fraught, 
To  breathe  with  dignity  the  lofty  thought. 
To  thefe  fucceeded,  with  no  little  praife  415 

The  good  OLD  COMEDY  of  antient  days  ; 
'Till  Liberty,  grown  rank  and  run  to  feed, 
CalTd  for  tho  hand  of  Law  to  pluck  the  weed  : 
The  Statute  paft  ;  the  fland'rous  Chorus,  drown'd 
In  (hameful  filence,  loft  the  pow'r  to  wound,     420 

Nothing  have  Roman  Poets  left  untried, 
Nor  added  little  to  their  Country's  pride  ; 
Daring  their  Grecian  Matters  to  forfake, 
And  for  their  themes  Domeftick  Glories  take ; 
Whether  the  Gown  prefcrib'd  an  air  more  mean,  425 
Or  the  Intvoven  Purple  rais'd  the  fcene  : 
Nor  would  the  fplendour  of  the  Latian  name 
From  arms,  than  Letters,  boaft  a  brighter  fame, 
Had  they  not,  fcorning  the  laborious  file, 
Gruclg'd  time,  to  mellow  and  refine  their  ftyle.  430 
But  you,  bright  hopes  of  the  Pompilian  Blood, 
Never  the  verfe  approve  and  hold  as  good, 
'Till  many  a  day,  and  many  a  blot  has  wrought  "I 
The  polifh'd  work,  and  chaften'd  ev'ry  thought,  I 
J5y  tenfold  labour  to  perfe&ion  brought !  I 

Bccaufc 
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Ingenium  mifera  quia  fortunatius  arte  205 

Credit,  et  excludit  fanos  Helicone  poetas 
Democritus ;  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat, 
Non  barbam,  fecreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vitat  5 
Nancifcetur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poe'tae, 
Si  tribus  Anticyris  caput  infanabile  numquam     309 
Tonfori  Licino  comrniferit.    O  egolaevus, 
Qui  purgor  bilem  fub  verni  temporis  horam  ! 
Non  alius  faccret  meliora  poemata  :  verum 
Nil  tanti  eft  :  ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 
Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exfors  ipfa  fecandi.     305 
Munus  et  oiScium,  nil  fcribens  ipfe,  docebo  : 
Unde  parentur  opes ;  quid  alat  formetque  poetam  ; 
Quid  deceat,  quid  non  5  quo  virtus,  qup  ferat  error. 


Scribendi  reiEle,  fapere  eft  et  principium  et  fons; 
Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt^)ftendere  chartz  j  310 
Verbaque  provifam  rem  non  invita  fequentur. 
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Becaufe  Democritus  thinks  wretched  Art        435 
Too  mean  with  Genius  to  fuftain  a  part, 
To  Helicon  allowing  no  pretence, 
'Till  the  mad  bard  has  loft  all  common  fenfe  5 
Many  there  are,  their  nails  who  will  not  pare,  440 
Or  trim  their  beards,  or  bathe,  or  take  the  aii> : 
For  btj  no  doubt,  muft  be  a  bard  renown'd, 
That  head  with  deathlefs  laurel  muft  be  crown'd, 
Tho*  paft  the  pow'r  of  Hellebore  infane, 
Which  no  vile  Cutberd'srazor'd  hands  profane.  445 
Ah  lucklefs  I,  each  fpring  that  purge  the  bile  ! 
Or  who'd  write  better  ?  but  'tis  fcarce  worth  while: 
So  as  mere  hone,  my  fervices  I  pledge  j 
Edgelefs  itfelf,  it  gives  the  fteel  an  edge  : 
No  writer  I,  to  thofe  that  write  impart  450 

The  nature  and  the  duty  of  their  art : 
Whence  fprings  the  fund ;  what  forms  the  bard,  to 

know; 

Whatnourifhes  his  pow'rs,  and  makes  them  grow; 
What's  fit  or  unfit ;  whither  genius  tends  j 
And  where  fond  ignorance  and  dulnefs  ends.     455 

In  Wifdom,  Moral  Wifdom,  to  excell, 
Is  the  chief  caufe  and  fpring  of  writing  well. 
Draw  elements  from  the  Socratick  fource, 
And,  full  of  matter,  words  will  rife  of  courfe: 

He 
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Qui  didicit  patriae  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amicis ; 
Quo  fit  amore  parens,  quofrater  amandus  ethofpesi 
Quod  fit  confcripti,  quod  judicis  officium  ;  quae 
Partes  in  bellum  mifli  ducis  ;  ille  profe&o  315 

Reddere  perfonae  fcit  convenientia  cuique. 
Refpicere  exemplaj:  vitae  morumquejubebo 
Do£um  imitatorem,  et  verashinc  ducere  voces. 
Interdum  fpeciofa  locis,  morataque  re£le 
Fabula,  nullius  veneris,  fine  pondere  et  arte, 
Valdius  oble£lat  populum,  meliufque  moratur, 
Quam  verfus  inopes  rerum,  nugasque  canor»« 


Craiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Mufa  loqui,  praster  laudem,  nullius  avaris. 
Romani  pueri  longis  rationibus  aflem  325 

Difcunt  in  partes  centum  diducere.     Dicas 
Filius  Albini,  fi  de  quincunce  remota  eft 
Uncia,  quid  furperet  ?  poteras  dixifle,  triens.     Eu  ! 
Rem  poteris  fervare  tuam.    Redit  uncia  ;  quid  fit  ? 


Seinjs: 
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He  who  hath  learnt  a  patriot's  glorious  flame  ;  460 
What  friendfhip  afks  ;  what  filial  duties  claim  j 
The  ties  of  blood  ;  and  fecret  links  that  bind 
The  heart  to  ftrangers,  and  to  all  mankind  j 
The  Senator's,  the  Judge's  peaceful  care, 
And  fterner  duties  of  the  Chief  in  war  J  465 

Thefe  who  hath  ftudied  well,  will  all  engage 
In  functions  fuited  to  their  rank  and  age. 
On  Nature's  pattern  too  I'll  bid  him  look, 
And  copy  manners  from  her  living  book. 
Sometimes  'twill  chance,  a  poor  and  barren  tale,  470 
Where  neither  excellence  nor  art  prevail, 
With  now  and  then  a  pafiage  of  fome  merit, 
And  Chara&ers  fuftain'd,  and  drawn  with  fpirit, 
Pleafes  the  people  more,  and  more  obtains, 
Than  tuneful  nothings,  mere  poetick  flrains. 


The  Sons  of  Greece  the  fav'ring  Mufe  infpir'd, 
Inflam'd  their  fouls,  and  with  true  genius  fir'd  : 
Taught  by  the  Mufe,  they  fung  the  loftieft  lays, 
And  knew  no  avarice  but  that  of  praife. 
The  Lads  of  Rome,  to  ftudy  fractions  bound,       48* 
Into  an  hundred  parts  can  fplit  a  pound. 
««  Say,  Albin's  Hopeful  !  from  five  twelfths  an  ounce, 
"  And  what  remains  .?"—  «  a  Third."—  .«  Well  faid. 
"  young  Pounce  ! 

"  You're 
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Semis.     An  haec  animos  aerugo  et  curapeculi       330 
Cum  fcmel  imbuerit  fperamus  carmina  fingi 
Pofle  linenda  cedro,  et  levi  fervanda  cupreflb  ? 


Aut  prodefTe  volunt^  aut  dele&are  poetae  : 
Aut  fimul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vit*. 

Quicquid  praecipies,  efto  brevis  :  ut  cito  di&a  335 
Percipiant  animi  dociles,  teneantque  fideles. 
Omne  fupervacuum  pleno  de  pedore  manat. 


Fifta  voluptatis  causa  fint  proxima  veris  : 
Ne,  quodcumque  volet,  pofcat  fibi  fabula  credi  5 
Neu  pranfa?  Lamiae  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alro.  340 

Centuriae  feniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis  : 
Celfi  prabtereunt  auftera  poemata  Rhamnes. 

Omne  tulit  pun&um,  qui  mifcuit  utile 
Ledorem  deleilando,  pariterquc  monendo 

i  Hie 
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*e  You're  a  made  man  ! — but  add  an  ounce,— what 

then  ?" 

«  A  Half."     "  Indeed  !  furprifing  !  good  again  !" 
From  minds  debas'd  with  fuch  a  fordid  luft, 
Canker'd  and  eaten  up  with  this  vile  ruft, 
Can  we  a  verfe,  that  gives  the  Genius  fcope, 
Worthy  the  Cedar,  and  the  Cyprefs,  hope  ? 

Inftrudtion  to  convey  or  give  delight,  49  } 

Or  both  at  once  to  compafs,  Poets  write. 

Short  be  your  precepts,  and  th'  impreffion  ftrong, 
That  minds  may  catch  them  quick,  and  hold  them 

long  ! 

The  bofom  full,  and  fatisfied  the  tafte, 
All  that  runs  over  will  but  run  to  wafte.  495 

FicYions,  to  pleafe,  like  truths  muft  meet  the  eye, 
Nor  muft  the  Fable  tax  our  faith  too  high. 
Shall  Lamia  in  our  fight  herfons  devour, 
And  gire  them  back  alive  the  felf-fame  hour  ? 

The  Old,  if  Moral's  wanting,  damn  the  Play  j  500 
And  Sentiment  difgufts  the  Young  and  Gay. 


He  who  inftru&ion  and  delight  can 
Pleafe  with  his  fancy,  with  his  moral  mend* 
VOL,  IV.  F  Hiti 
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Semis.     An  haec  animos  aerugo  et  curapeculi       330 
Cum  fcmel  imbuerit  fperamus  carmina  fingi 
PofTe  linenda  cedro,  et  levi  fervanda  cupreflfo  ? 


Aut  prodefTe  volunt^  aut  dele&are  poet*  : 
Aut  limul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vit*. 

Quicquid  praecipies,efto  brevis  :  ut  citodi(3a  335 
Percipiant  animi  dociles,  teneantque  fideles. 
Omne  fupervacuum  pleno  de  pe&ore  manat. 

I 

Fi£la  voluptatis  causa  fint  proxima  veris  : 
Ne,  quodcumque  volet,  pofcat  fibi  fabula  credi  ; 
Neu  pranfae  Lamise  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alro.  340 

Centurise  feniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis  : 
Celfi  prabtereunt  auftera  poemata  Rhamnes. 

Omne  tulit  pun£lum,  qui  mifcuit  utile  dulcfj 
Ledtorcm  deleftando,  pariterque  monendo. 

i  Hie 
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*c  You're  a  made  man  ! — but  add  an  ounce,— what 

then  ?" 

«  A  Half."     "  Indeed  !  furprifmg  !  good  again  I" 
From  minds  debas'd  with  fuch  a  fordid  luft, 
Canker'd  and  eaten  up  with  this  vile  ruft, 
Can  we  a  verfe,  that  gives  the  Genius  fcope, 
Worthy  the  Cedar,  and  the  Cyprefs,  hope  I 

Inftru&ion  to  convey  or  give  delight,  493 

Or  both  at  once  to  compafs,  Poets  write. 

Short  be  your  precepts,  and  th'impreffionftrong, 
That  minds  may  catch  them  quick,  and  hold  them 

long ! 

The  bofom  full,  and  fatisfied  the  tafte, 
All  that  runs  over  will  but  run  to  wafte.  495 

Fictions,  to  pleafe,  like  truths  muft  meet  the  eye, 
Nor  muft  the  Fable  tax  our  faith  too  high. 
Shall  Lamia  in  our  fight  herfons  devour, 
And  give  them  back  alive  the  felf-fame  hour  ? 

The  Old,  if  MoraFs  wanting,  damn  the  Play  j  500 
And  Sentiment  difgufts  the  Young  and  Gay, 

He  who  inftru&ion  and  delight  can  blend, 
Pleafe  with  his  fancy,  with  his  moral  mend) 
VOL.  HI.  F  Hitt 
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Hie  meret  sera  liber  Sofiis,  hie  et  mare  tranfit,   345 
Et  longum  noto  fcriptori  prorogat  sevum. 


Stint  deli&a  tamen,  quibus  ignoviifc  velimus.. 
Nam  neque  chorda  fonum  reddit,  quem  vult  manus 

et  mens ; 

Pofcentique  gravem  perfaepe  remittit  acutum  : 
Nee  Temper  feriet,  quodcumque  minabitur,  arcus.  350 
Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.   quid  ergo  eft  ? 
Ut  fcriptor  fi  peccat  idem  Jibrarius  ufque, 
Quamvis eft monitus,  venia caret;  ut  citharcedus  355 
Ridetur,  chorda  qui  Temper  oberrat  eadem ; 
Sic  mihi  qui  multum  ceflat,  fit  Choerilus  ille, 

bis  terve  bonum,  cum  rifu  miror  $  etidem 


Irid'gnor,, 
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Hits  the  nice  point,  and  every  vote  obtains  ;       505 
His  work  a  fortune  to  the  Sofii  gains  j 
Flies  over  feas,  and  on  the  wings  of  Fame 
Carries  from  age  to  age  the  writer's  deathlefs  name. 

Yet  there  are  faults  that  we  may  pardon  too : 
For  ah  !  the  firing  won't  always  anfwer  true ; 
But,  fpite  of  hand  and  mind,  the  treach'rous  harp 
Will  found  a  flat,  when  we  intend  a  fharp  ;        511 
The  bow,  not  always  conftant  and  the  fame, 
Will  fometimes  carry  wide,  and  lofe  its  aim. 
But  in  the  verfe  where  many  beauties  fhine, 
1  blame  not  here  and  there  a  feeble  line;  51  j 

Nor  take  offence  at  ev'ry  idle  trip, 
Where  hafte  prevails,  or  nature  makes  a  flip. 
What's  the  refult  then  ?   Why  thus  {rands  the  cafe. 
As  the  Tranfcrtber,  in  the  felf-fame  place 
Who  ftill  miftakes,  tho'  warned  of  his  neglect,  520 
No  pardon  for  his  blunders  can  expe£l  j 
Or  as  the  Mmjlrel  his  difgrace  muft  bring, 
Who  harps  for  ever  on  the  fame  falfe  ftring; 
From  faults  fcarce  ever  free,  the  Poet  thus 
Appears  to  me  a  very  CHJERXBUS,  525 

Who  twice  or  thrice,  by  fome  adventure  rare, 
Stumbling  on  beauties,  makes  me  fmile-and  ftare; 

F  2  Mt 
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Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus. 
Verum  operi  longo  fas  eft  obrepere  forjinum.       360 


tit  pi&ura,  poefis :  erit  quag,  fi  propius  ftes, 
Te  capiat  magis  ;  et  quasdam,  fi  longius  abftes  : 
Haec  amat  obfcurum;  volet  base  fub  luce  videri, 
Judicis  argutum  quae  non  formidat  acumen  : 
Haec  placuit  femelj  ha^c  decies  repetita  placebit.  365 

O  major  juvenum,  quamvis  et  voce  paierna 
Fingeris  ad  reftum^  et  per  te  fapis ;  hoc  tibi  diftum 
Tolle  memor :  certis  medium  et  tolerabile  rebus 
Rede  concedi :  confultus  juris,  et  actor 
Caufarum  mediocris,  abeft  virtu  te  diferti  37° 

Meflallae,  nee  fcit  quantum  Cafcellius  Aulus  ; 
Sed  tamen  in  pretio  eft  :  mediocribus  efle  poetis 
Non  homines,  non  Di,  non  eonceffere  columns* 


Ut 
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Me%  who  am  griev'd  and  vex'd  to  the  extreme, 
If  Homer  feem  to  nod,  or  chance  to  dream  : 
Tho*  in  a  work  of  length  o'erlabour'd  fleep         530 
At  intervals  may,  not  unpardpn'd,  creep. 


Poems  and  Pictures  are  adjudg'd  alike ; 
Some  charm  us  near,  and  fome  at  diftance  ftrike  ; 
This  loves  the  fhade ;  this  challenges  the  light, 
Paring  the  keeneft  Critick's  Eagle  fight ; 
This  once  has  pleas'd  j  this  ever  will  delight. 


i 


O  THOU,  MY  PlSo's  ELBER  HOPE  AND  PRIDE  ! 

THO*  WELL  A  FATHER'S  VOICE  THY  STEPS  CAN 
GUIDE  5 

THO'  INBRED  SENSE  WHAT'S  WISE  AND  RIGHT  CAN 
TELL, 

REMEMBER  THIS  FROM  ME,  AND  WEIGH  IT  WELL  ! 

In  certain  things,  things  neither  high  nor  proud, 

Middling  and  pajjable  may  be  allowed. 

A  moderate  proficient  in  the  laws, 

A.  moderate  defender  of  a  caufe, 

Boafts  not  MefTala's  pleadings,  nor  is  deem'd  545 

Aulus  in  Jurifprudence;  yet  efteem'd  : 

But  middling  Ptets,  or  degrees  in  Wit> 

Nor  men,  rpr  Gods,  nor  rubrick-pofts  admit. 

*  3  At 
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Ut  gratas  inter  men  fas  fymphonia  difcors, 
Et  craiTum  unguentum,   et  Sardo  cum  melle  pa- 
paver  375 
Offendunt,  poterat  duci  quia  coena  fine  iftis; 
Sic  animis  natum  inventumque  poema  juvandis, 
Si  paulum  fummo  deceflit,  vergit  ad  imum. 


Ludere  qui  nefeit,  campeftribus  abftinet  armis  ; 
Indo&ufque  pilae,  difcive,  trochive,  quicfcit ;  380 
Ne  fpiflae  rifum  tollant  impune  coronae : 
Qui  nefeit  verfus,  tamen  audet  frngere.    Quid  ni  ? 
Liber  et  ingenuus  ;  praefertim  cenfus  equeftrem 
Summam  nummorum,  vitioque  remotus  ab  cmnu 


Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciefve  ^finerva  :  385 

Id  tibi  judicium  eft,  ea  mens :  fi  quid  tamen  olim 
c'%ripferis,  in  Metii  defcendat  judicis  aures, 
L.        .is,et  noiiras;  nonumque  prematur  in  annum. 


Membfanis 
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At  feftivals,  as  mufick  out  of  tune, 

Ointment,  or  honey,  rank,  difguft  us  foon,       550 

Becaufe  they're  not  efTential  to  the  gueft, 

And  might  be  fpar'd,  unlefs  the  very  beft  ; 

Thus  Poetry,  fo  exquifite  of  kind, 

Of  Pleafure  torn,  to  charm  the  foul  defign'd, 

If  it  fall  fliort  but  little  of  the  firft,  555 

Is  counted  laft,  and  rank'd  among  the  worft. 

The  Man,  unapt  for  fports  of  fields  and  plains, 
From  implements  of  exercife  abftains  ; 
For  ball,  or  quoit,  or  hoop,  without  the  fkill, 
Dreading  the  croud's  derifion,  he  fits  flill  5        560 
For  Poetry  he  boafts  no  fpark  of  fire, 
And  yet  to  Poetry  he  dares  afpire  : 
And  why  not  ?  he's  a  Gentleman,  with  clear 
Good  forty  thoufand  fefterces  a  year ; 
A  freeman  too  ;  and  all  the  world  allows,          565 
<4  As  honeft  as  the  ikin  between  his  brows  !" 

Nothing,  in  fpite  of  Genius,  YOU'LL  commence ; 
Such  is  your  judgment,  fuch  your  folid  fenfe ! 
But  if  hereafter  you  fhould  write,  the  vcrfe 
To  Metius,  to  your  S/Vv,  to  me,  rehear fe.          570 
Let  it  fink  deep  in  their  judicious  ears  ! 
Weigh  the  work  well ;  and  keep  it  back  nint  years  ! 

F  Papers 
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Membranis  intus  pofitis,  delere  licebit 

Quod  non  edideris  :  nefcit  vox  mifla  reverti.      390 

Silveftres  homines  facer  interprefque  Deorum 
Caedibus  et  viclu  fcedo  deterruit  Orpheus  ; 
Di&us  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidofque  leones. 
Diclus  et  Amphion,  Thebanae  conditor  arcis, 
Saxa  movere  fono  tefludinis,  et  prece  blanda     395 
Ducere  quo  vellet. 


Fuit  haec  fapientia  quondam, 
Publica  prlvatis  fecernere,  facra  profanis ; 
Concubitu  prohibere  vago  ;  dare  jura  maritis  3 
Oppida  moliri ;  leges  incidere  ligno. 
Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque         400 
Carminibus  venit. 
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Papers  unpublim'd  you  may  blot  or  burn  : 
A  word,  once  utter'd,  never  can  return. 


The  barb'rous  natives  of  the  ihaggy  wood      575 
From  horrible  repafts,  and  a&s  of  blood, 
ORPHEUS,  a  prieft,  and  heav'nly  teacher,  brought, 
And  all  the  chanties  of  nature  taught : 
Whence  he  was  faid,  fierce  tigers  to  allay, 
And  fmg  the  Savage  Lion  from  his  prey.  580 

Within  the  hollow  of  AMPHION'S  {hell 
Such  pow'rs  of  found  were  lodg'd,  fo  fweet  a  fpell ! 
That  ftones  were  faid  to  move,  and  at  his  call, 
Charm'd  to  his  purpofe,  form'd  the  Theban  Wall, 

The  love  of  Moral  Wifdom  to  infufe  585 

Thefe  were  the  Labours  of  THE  ANCIENT  MUSE. 
*'  To  mark  the  limits,  where  the  barriers  flood 
"  'Twixt  Private  Jnt'reft,  and  the  Publick  Good  ; 
M  To  raife  a  pale,  and  firmly  to  maintain 
"  The  bound,  that  fever'd  Sacred  from  Profane  ;  590 
"  To  fhew  the  ills  Promifcuous  Love  fhould  dread, 
<c  And  teach  the  laws  of  the  Connubial  Bed  ; 
u  Mankind  difpersM,  to  Social  Towns  to  draw; 
<c  And  on  the  Sacred  Tablet  grave  the  Law." 
Thus  fame  and  honour  crown'd  the  Poet's  line;  595 
His  work  immortal,  and  himfelf  divine  ! 

4  Next 
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Whence  he  was  faid^fierce  tigers  to  allay, 
And  fmg  the  Savage  Lion  from  his  prey.  580 

Within  the  hollow  of  AMPHION'S  (hell 
Such  pow'rs  of  found  were  lodg'd,  fo  fweet  a  fpell ! 
That  ftones  were  faid  to  move,  and  at  his  call, 
Charm'd  to  his  purpofe,  form'd  the  Theban  Wall, 
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Thefe  were  the  Labours  of  THE  ANCIENT  MUSE. 
*c  To  mark  the  limits,  where  the  barriers  flood 
"  'Twixt  Private  Int'reft,  and  the  Publick  Good  ; 
"  To  raife  a  pale,  and  firmly  to  maintain 
"  The  bound,  that  feverM  Sacred  from  Profane  ;  590 
<c  To  (hew  the  ills  Promifcuous  Love  {hould  dread, 
<c  And  teach  the  laws  of  the  Connubial  Bed  ; 
u  Mankind  difpersM,  to  Social  Towns  to  draw; 
<c  And  on  the  Sacred  Tablet  grave  the  Law." 
Thus  fame  and  honour  crown'd  the  Poet's  line;  595 
His  work  immortal,  and  himfelf  divine  ! 

4  Next 
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......   Poft  hos  inflgnis  Homerus 

Tyrtaeufque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
Verfibus  exacuit. 


Di£be  per  carmina  fortes, 
Et  vitac  monftrata  via  eft  ;  et  gratia  regum 
Pieriis  tentata  modis,  ludufque  repertus,  405 

Et  longorum  operum  finis  j  ne  forte  pudori 
Sit  till  Mufa  lyra  fo/ers,  et  cantor  Apollo. 


Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen,  an  arte, 
Quaefitum  eft.     Ego  nee  ftudium  fine  divite  vena, 
Nee  rude  quid  poffit  video ingenium  :  alteriusfic  410 
Altera  pofcit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 
Qui  ftudet  optatam  curfu  contingere  metam, 


Muha 
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Next  lofty  HOMER,  and  TYRTJEUS  ftrung 
Their  Epick  Harps,  and  Songs  of  Glory  fung  ; 
Sounding  a  charge,  and  calling  to  the  war 
The  Souls  that  bravely  feel,  and  nobly  dare. 

In  Verfe  the  Oracles  their  fenfe  make  known,  600 
In  Verfe  the  road  and  rule  of  life  is  (hewn  ; 
Verfe  to  the  Poet  royal  favour  brings, 
And  leads  the  Mufes  to  the  throne  of  Kings  ; 
Verfe  too,  the  varied  Scene  and  fports  prepares, 
Brings  reft  to  toil,  and  balm  to  all  our  cares. 
D£EM  THEN  WITH  REV'RENCE  OF  THE  HALLOW'D 

FIRE, 

BREATH'D  BY  THE  MUSE,  THE  MISTRESS  OF  THE 
LYRE  ! 

BLUSH    NOT    TO  OWN   HER    POW*R,   HER    GLORIOUS 
FLAME; 

NOR  THINK  APOLLO,  LORD  OF  SONG,  THY  SHAME  ! 

Whether  good  verfe  of  Nature  is  the  fruit,     610 
Or  form'd  by  Art,  has  long  been  in  difpute. 
But  what  can  Labour  in  a  barren  foil, 
Or  what  rude  Genius  profit  without  toil  ? 
The  wants  of  one  the  other  muft  fupply; 
Each  finds  in  each  a  friend  and  firm  ally.         ,615 
Much  has  the  Youth,  who  preffing  in  the  race 
Pants  for  the  promis'd  goal  and  foremoft  place, 

Suffered 
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Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer;  fudavitet  ain't  3 
Abftinuit  venere  et  vino.    Qui  Pythia  cantat 
Tibicen,  didicit  prius,  extimuitque  magiftrum. 
Nunc  fatis  eft  dixifie?  Ego  mira  poemata  pango  :j 
Occupet  extremum  fcabies  :  mihi  turpe  relinqui  efl» 
Et,  quod  non  didicj,  fane  nefoire  fateri. 


Ut  prasco,  ad  merces  turbam  qui  cogit  emendas  ; 
Aflentatores  jubet  ad  lucrum  ire  poeta  4-20 

Dives  agris,  dives, pofitis  in  foenore  nummis. 
Si  vero  eft,  un£tum  qui  re&e  ponere  poffit, 
Et  fpondere  levi  pro  paupere,  eripere  atris 
Litibus  implicitum  ;  mirabor,  fi  fciet  inter* 
Kofcere  mendacem  verumque  beatus  anaicum.     425 
Tu  feu  donaris  feu  quid  donare  voles  cui ; 
Nolito  ad  verfus  tibi  fa&os  ducere  plenum 
Laetitiae  ;  clamabit  enim,  Pulchre,  bene, 
Pallefcet ;  fuper  his  etiam  ftillabit  amicis 
Ex  oculis  rorem  ^ 


faliet 
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SufFer'd  and  done ;  borne  heat,  and  cold's  extremes, 

And  Wine  and  Women  fcorn'd  as  empty  dreams. 

^The  Piper,  who  the  Pythian  Meafure  plays, 

In  fear  of  a  hard  mafter  learnt  the  lays  : 

But  if  to  defp'rate  verfe  I  would  apply,  620 

What  needs  inftru£tion  ?  'tis  enough  to  cry, 

«c  I  can  write  Poems,   to  ftrike  wonder  blind! 

"  Plague  take  the  hindmoft  !  Why  leave  me  behind  ! 

*c  Or  why  extort  a  truth,  fo  mean  and  low, 

«  That  what  I  have  not  learnt,  I  cannot  know?" 

As  the  fly  Hawker,   who  a  fale  prepares, 
CoJle&s  a  crowd  of  bidders  for  his  wares, 
The  Poet,  warm  in  land$  and  rich  in  ca(h, 
Aflembles  flatterers,  brib'd  to  praife  his  trafli* 
But  if  he  keeps  a  table,  drinks  good  wine,          630 
And  gives  his  hearers  handfomely  to  dine  ; 
If  he'll  ftand  bail,  from  fuits  poor  debtors  draw 
Entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  law  ; 
Much  (hall  I  praife  his  luck,  his  fenfe  commend, 
If  he  difcern  the  flatterer  from  the  friend. 
Is  there  a  man  to  whom  you've  given  aught  ? 
Or  mean  to  give  ?  let  no  fuch  man  be  brought 
To  hear  your  verfes  !  for  at  every  line,  640 

Burfting  with  joy,  he'll  cry,  "Good  !  rare  ?  divine  !" 
The  blood  will  leave  his  cheek ;  his  eyes  will  fill 
With  tears,  and  foon  the  friendly  dewdiftill: 

He'll 
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-----     faliet ;  tundet  pede  terram.  43$ 

Ut  qui  condu&i  plorant  in  funere,  dicunt 
Et  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo  :  fie 
Derifor  vero  plus  laudatore  movetur. 
Reges  dicuntur  multis  urgere  culullis, 
Ea  torquere  mero  quern  pcrfpexifle  laborant         435 
An  fit  amicitia  dignus.  fi  carminacondes, 
Nunquam  te  fallant  animi  fub  vulpe  latentes. 


Quintilio  fi  quid  recitares  :  Corrige  fodes 
Hoc,  aiebat,  et  hoc.  melius  te  poflenegares, 
Bis  terque  expertum  fruftra  ?  delere  jubebat,       440 
Et  male  ter  natos  incudi  reddere  verfus. 
Si  defendere  deli&um,  quam  vertere,  malle.s  ; 
Null  urn  ultra  verbum,  aut  operam  infumebat  inanem, 
Q^iin  fine  rivali  teque  et  tua  folus  ama-res» 


Vir  bonus  et  p-rudens  v^rfas  reprehendet  incites ;  44.5 
Culpabit  duros  ; 

-  -  -  incomptis. 
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He'll  leap  with  extacy,  with  rapture  bound  ; 
Clap  with  both  hands  j  with  both  feet  beat  the  ground. 
As  mummers,  at  a  funeral  hir'd  to  weep, 
More  coil  of  woe  than  real  mourners  keep, 
More  mov'd  appears  the  laughter  in  his  fleeve, 
Than  thofe  who  truly  praife,  or  fmil«,  or  grieve. 
Kings  have  been  faid  to  ply  repeated  bowls,         65* 
Urge  deep  caroufals,  to  unlock  the  fouls 
Of  thofe,  whofe  loyalty  they  wifh'd  to  prove, 
And  know,  if  falfe,  or  worthy  of  their  love  : 
You  then,  to  writing  verfe  if  you're  inclined, 
Beware  the  Spaniel  with  the  Fox's  mind  !  655 

Quintilius,  when  he  heard  you  ought  recite, 
Cried,  "  prithee,,  alter  this  f  and  make  that  right  !M 
But  if  your  pow'r  to  mend  it  you  denied, 
Swearing  that  twice  and  thrice  in  vain  you  tried  ; 
"  Then  blot  it  out!  (he  cried)  itmuft  beterfe :  660 
"  Back  to  the  anvil  with  your  ill-turu'd  verfe  \n 
Still  if  you  chofe  the  error  to  defend^ 
Rather  than  own,  or  take  the  pains  to  mend,, 
He  faid  no  more ;  no  more  vain  trouble  took  j 
But  left  you  to  admire  yourfelf  and  book.  665 

The  Man,  in  whom  Good  Senfe  and  Honour  join, 
Will  blame  th^harih,  reprove  the  idle  line  ^ 

The 
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•„  .  incomptis  allinet  atrum 

Tranfverfo  calamo  fignum  ;  ambitiofa  recidet 
Ornamenta  ;  parum  claris  lucem  dare  coget  5 
Arguet  ambigue  di&um  ;  mutanda  notabit ; 
Fiet  Ariftarchus  ;  non  dicet,  Cur  ego  amicum 
Offendam  in  nugis  ?  Hae  nugae  feria  ducent 
In  mala  derifum  femel,  exceptumque  finiftre. 


Ut  mala  quern  fcabies  aut  morbus  regius  urgety 
Aut  fanaticus  error,  et  iracunda  Diana; 
Vefanum  tetigifle  timent  fugiuntquc  poetam,      459 
Qui  fapiunt :  agitant  pueri,  incautique  fequuntur. 
Hie,  dum  fublimis  verfus  ruftatur,  et  errat, 
Si  veluti  merulis  intentus  dedicit  auceps 
In  puteum,  foveamve;  licet,  Succurrite,  longum 
Clamet,  io  cives :  non  fit  qui  tollere  caret.        460 


si 
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The  rude,  all  grace  neglected  or  forgot, 

Eras'd  at  once,  will  vanifh  at  his  blot : 

Ambitious  ornaments  he'll  lop  aWay  ;  670 

On  things  obfcure  he'll  make  you  let  in  day; 

Loofe  and  ambiguous  terms  he'll  not  admit, 

And  take  due  note  of  ev'ry  change  that's  fit. 

A  very  ARISTARCHUS  he'll  commence  ; 

Not  coolly  fay — "  Why  give  my  friend  offence  f 

Thefe  are  but  trifles  !"-*No  ;  thefe  trifles  lead 

To  ferious  mifchiefs,  if  he  don't  fucceed  ; 

While  the  poor  friend  in  dark  difgrace  fits  down, 

The  butt  and  laughing-flock  of  all  the  town. 

As  one,  eat  up  by  Leprofy  and  Itch,  680 

Moonftruck,  PofTefs'd,  or  hag-rid  by  a  Witch, 
A  Frantick  Bard  puts  men  of  fenfe  to  flight  3 
His  flaver  they  deteft,  and  dread  his  bite  : 
All  fhun  his  touch  ;  except  the  giddy  boys, 
Clofe  at  his  heels^  who  hunt  him  down  with  noife.  685 
While  with  his  head  ere&  he  threats  the  ikies, 
Spouts  verfe,  and  walks  without  the  help  of  eyes  j 
Loft  as  a  blackbird-cat  rher,  fhould  he  pitch 
Into  fome  open  well,  or  gaping  ditch; 
Tho'  he  call  luftily  "  help,  neighbours,  help  !"  690 
No  foul  regards  him,  or  attends  his  yelp. 
VOL.  III.  G  Shou« 
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Si  curet  quis  opem  ferre,  et  demittere  funem ; 
Qui  fcis,  an  prudens  hue  fe  projecerit,  atque 
Servari  nolet  ?  dicam  :  Siculique  poetae 
Narrabo  inter! turn.     Deus  immortalis  haberi 
Dum  cupit£mpedocles,ardentem  frigid  us  ,/Etnam,  465 
Infiluit.     Sit  fas,  liceatque  perire  poetis, 
Invitum  qui  fervat,  idem  facit  occidenti. 
Nee  femel  hex;  fecit;  nee  fi  retra&us  erit  jam, 
Fiet  homo,  et  ponet  famofae  mortis  amorem. 
Nee  fatis  apparet,  cur  verfus  faclitet ;  utrum 
Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,  an  trifle  bidental 
Moverit  inceftus : 


-  -  -  certe 
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Should  one,  too  kind,  to  give  him  fuccour  hope, 

Wifh  to  relieve  him,  and  let  down  a  rope ; 

Forbear!  (I'll  cry)  for  aught  that  you  can  tell, 

By  fheer  defign  he  jump'd  into  the  well.  695 

He  wifhes  not  you  fhould  preferve  him,  Friend ! 

Know  you  the  old  Sicilian  Poet's  end  f 

Empedocles,  ambitious  to  be  thought 

A  God,  his  name  with  Godlike  honours  fought, 

Holding  a  worldly  life  of  no  account,  70^ 

Leap'd  coldly  into  .^Etna's  burning  mount. — 

Let  Poets  then  with  leave  refign  their  breath, 

Licensed  and  privileg'd  to  rufh  on  death  ! 

Who  forces  life  on  man  againft  his  will, 

Murders  the  man,  as  much  as  thofe  who  kill.     705 

'  Fis  not  once  only  he  hath  done  this  deed  ; 

Nay,  drag  him  forth  !  your  kindnefs  wo'n't  fucceed  ; 

Nor  will  he  take  again  a  mortal's  fhame, 

And  lofe  the  glory  of  a  death  of  fame. 

Nor  is't  apparent,  why  with  verfe  he's  wild:      71* 

Whether  his  father's  afhes  he  defil'd  : 

Whether,  the  victim  of  inceftuous  love, 

The  Blafted  Monument  he  ftriv'd  to  move : 

G  2  What- 
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certe  furit,  ac  velut  urfus 

Obje&os  caveae  valuit  qui  frangere  clathros, 
Indo6lum    dofiumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus. 
Quern  x^ero  arripuit,  tenet,  occiditque  legendo, 
Non  miflura  cutem,  nifi  plena  cruroris,  hirudo.  476 
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Whatever  the  caufe,  he  raves  ;  and  like  a  Bear, 
Burft  from  his  cage,  and  loofe  in  open  air, 
Learn'd  and  unlearn'd  the  Madman  puts  to  flight, 
They  quick  to  fly,  he  bitter  to  recite  ! 
What  haplefs  foul  he  fiezes,  he  holds  faft; 
Rants,  and  repeats,  and  reads  him  dead  at  laft :  719 
Hangs  on  him,  ne'er  to  quit,  with  ceafelefs  fpeech, 
Till  gorg'd  and  full  of  blood,  a  very  Leech  I 
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NOTES, 

I  HAVE  referred  ttye  Notes  to  this  place, 
that  the  reader  might  be  left  to  his*  genuine  feelings, 
and  the  natural  impreflion  on  reading  the  Epiftle, 
whether  adverfe  or  favourable  to  the  idea  I  ventured 
to  premife,  concerning  its  Subject  and  Defign.  In 
the  addrefs  to  my  learned  and  worthy  friends  I 
faid  little  more  than  was  necefTary  to  open  my  plan, 
and  to  offer  an  excufe  for  my  undertaking.  The 
Notes  defcend  to  particulars,  tending  to  illuftrate 
and  confirm  my  hypothecs  ;  and  adding  occafiqnal 
explanations  of  the  original,  chiefly  intended  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Englifh  Reader.  I  have  endeavoured,  ac 
cording  to  the  beftxif  my  ability,  to  follow  the  advice 
of  ROSCOMMON  in  the  lines,  which  I  have  ventured 
to  prefix  to  thefe  Notes.  How  far  I  may  be  entitled 
to  the  poetical  Ueffmg  promifed  by  the  Poet,  the  Pub- 
lick  muft  determine :  but  were  I,  avoiding  arrogance, 
to  renounce  all  claim  to  it,  fuch  an  appearance  of 
Modefly  would  include  a  charge  of  Impertinence  for 
having  hazarded  this  publication. 

Takt 


Take  pains  the  GENUINE  MEANING  to  explore! 
There  fwcat,  there  ftrain,  tug  the  laborious  oar  : 
Search  etfry  comment ,  that  your  care  can  find  ; 
Some  here,  fome  there,  may  hit  the  POET'S  MIND  : 
Yet  be  not  blindly  guided  by  the  Throng ; 
The  Multitude  is  always  in  the  Wrong. 
When  things  appear  unnatural  or  hard, 
Confult  your  AUTHOR,  with  HIMSELF  compared! 
Who  knows  what  Bleffing  Phoebus  may  beftow, 
And  future  Ages  to  your  labour  owe  ? 
Such  Secrets  are  not  eafily  found  out, 
But  once  difeover'd,  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
TRUTH  ftamps  conviftion  in  your  ravifh'd  breaft, 
And  Peace  and  Joy  attend  the  GLORIOUS  GUEST. 

< 

E/ay  on  Tranjlated  Verfe* 


THE 


THE 


ART  cf  POETRY,  an  EPISTLE,  &c. 
Q..  HORATII  FLACCI  EPISTOLA  AD  P1SONES. 


J[  HE'  work  of  Horace,  now  under  confideration, 
has  been  fo  long  known,  and  fo  generally  received, 
by  the  name  of  The  Art  of  Poetry  that  I  have,  on 
account  of  that  notoriety,  fubmitted  this  tranfiation 
to  the  Publick,  under  that  title,  rather  than  what  I 
hold  to  be  the  true  one,  viz.  Horace's  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  Pisos.  The  Author  of  the  Englifh  Commen 
tary  has  adopted  the  fame  title,  though  directly  re 
pugnant  to  his  own  fyftem  ;  and,  I  fuppofe,  for  the 
very  fame  reafon. 

The  title,  in  general  a  matter  of  indifference,  is, 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  of  much  confequence.  On 
the  title  Julius  Scaliger  founded  his  invidious,  and 
injudicious,  attack.  De  arts  quarts  quid  fentiam. 
Quid?  equidem  quod  DE  ARTE,  SINE  ARTE  traditd* 
To  the  Title  all  the  editors,  and  commentators,  have 
4  particularly 
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particularly  adverted  ;  commonly  preferring  the 
Epiftolary  Denomination,  but,  in  contradiction  to 
that  preference,  almoft  univerfalJy  infcribing  the 
Epiftle,  the  Art  of  Poetry.  r\  he  conduct,  however, 
of  JASON  DE  NORES,  a  native  of  Cyprus^  a  learned 
and  ingeniotis  writer  of  the  i6th  century,  is  very 
remarkable.  In  the  year  1553  he  publifhed  at  Ve- 
nke  this  work  of  Horace,  accompanied  with  a  com 
mentary  and  notes,  written  in  elegant  Latin,  in 
fcribing  it,  after  Quintilian,  £>.  fforatii  Placet  LIBER 
IXE  ARTE  POETICA*.  The  very  next  year,  how 
ever,  he  printed  at  Paris  a  fecqnd  edition^  enriching 
his  notes  with  many  obfervations  on  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarchj  and  changing  the  title,  after  mature  confl- 
deratjon,  to  j^.  Horatii  Placet  EPISTOLA  ADPisoNEs, 
de  Arte  Poeticd.  His  motives  for  this  change  he  af«« 
figns  in  the  following  terms, 

Square  adduftum  me  primum  fdant  AD  INSCRIPTION 
NEM  OPERIS  .IMMUTANDAM  non  levioribits  de  cauftS) 
£s?  qvod  formam  EPISTOL^E,  non  autem  LIBRI,  in  quo 
prescepta  tradantur^  vel  ex  ipfo  principio  prts  fe  ferat^ 
^f  quod  in  vetuftis  cxemplaribus  Epijiolarum  libros  fub- 

*  I  think  it  right  to  mention  that  I  have  never feen  the  firft  edition,  pub- 
lifoed  at  Venice.  With  a  copy  of  the  fecond  edition,  printed  at  Paris,  I 
was  favoured  by  Dr.  Warton  of  Winchester* 
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r^  &  quod  etiam  fummi  et  pro/I  ant  ijfimi  homines 
ita  fentianty  &  quod  minime  nobls  obftet  £>uintiliam 
tfjllmonlum,  ut  nennullis  videtur.  Nam  ft  LIBRUM 
appellat  §Hilntlllanus^  non  eft  cur  non  pojjit  inter  E  PIS 
TOL  AS  cnumerari)  cum  et  lilts  ab  Horatio  in  libros  dt- 
gejlte  fuerint.  S>uod  vero  DE  ARTE  POETICA  idem 
SHiintilianus  adjungat^  nihil  commoveor^  cum  et  in 
EPISTOLIS  pracepta  de  aliqud  re  tradi  poffint,  ab  eodem~ 
que  in  omnibus  pene,  et  'in  Us  ad  Sc&vam  &  Lollium 
prtscipue  jam  facJum  videatur,  in  quibus  brcvittr  eo$ 
inftituity  qua  ratione  apud  ma  j  ores  facile  verfarentur*  . 


Defprez,  the  Dauphin  Editor,  retains  both  titles, 
but  fays,  inclining  to  the  Epiftolary,  Attamen  ARTEM 
POET  I  CAM  vix  appellem  cum  Sfuintiliano  et  aliis  :  ma- 
lim  vero  EPISTOLAM  nuncupare  cum  nonnuliis  eruditis. 
MonfieurDacier  infcribes  it,  properly  enough,  agree 
able  to  the  idea  of  Porphyry,  j^.  Horatii  Placet  DE 
ARTE  POETICA  LIBER  ;  feu,  EPISTOLA  AD  Pi- 
SONES,  PATREM,  ET  FILIOS. 

Julius  Scaliger  certainly  ftands  convicled  of  cri 
tical  malice  by  his  poor  cavil  at  the  SUPPOSED  title  ; 

*  Since  writing  and  firft  publiftiing  the  above,  1  have  feen  the  firfi  Edi 
tion  of  DE  NOR  EJS,  and  find  the  title  of  the  Epiitle  to  be  the  fame  as 
in  his  fecond  ;  fo  that  he  here  refers  to  his  departure  from  th«  ufage  «f 
oihcrt,  not  to  any  variatioa  from  h.irnjelf, 

tnl 
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and  has  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  the  eafe  and  beauty 
of  Epiftolary  method,  as  well  as  the  moft  grofs  mif- 
apprehenfion,  by  his  ridiculous  analyfis  of  the  work, 
refolving  it  into  thirty-fix  parts.  He  feems,  how 
ever,  to  have  not  ill  conceived  the  genius  of  the 
poem,  in  faying  that  it  relinked  of  SATIRE.  This 
he  has  urged  in  many  parts  of  his  Poeticks,  parti 
cularly  in  the  Dedicatory  Epiftle  to  his  fon,  not 
omitting,  however,  his  conftant  charge  of  Art  with* 
tut  Art.  Horatius  ARTEM  cum  infcripfit^  ADEO  SINE 

XJLLA  DOCET  ARTE,    UT    SATYRJE    PROPIUS   TOTUM 

OPUS  ILLUD  ESSE  viDEATUR.  This  comes  almoft 
home  to  the  opinion  of  the  Author  of  the  elegant 
commentaries  on  the  two  Epiftles  of  Horace  to  the 
Pifos  and  to  Auguftus,  as  exprefled  in  the  Dedica- 
cation  to  the  latter:  With  the  recital  of  that  opinion 
I  fhall  conclude  this  long  note.  "  The  genius  of 
4C  Rome  was  bold  and  elevated  :  but  Criticifm  of 
"  any  kind,  was  little  cultivated,  never  profefled  as 
"  an  art,  by  this  people.  The  fpecimens  we  have 
"  of  their  ability  in  this  way  (of  which  the  moft 
"  elegant,  beyond  all  difpute,  are  the  two  epiftles 
"  to  Auguftus  and  the  Pifos)  are  flight  occafional  at- 
c<  tempts  \  made  in  the  negligence  of  common  fenfe, 
**  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  their  own 
ct  tafte  and  learning  j  and  not  by  any  means  the  re- 
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««  gular  productions  of  art,  profefTedly  bending  itfeif 
«  to  this  work,  and  ambitious  to  give  the  laft  ftni(h~ 
"  ing  to  the  critical  fyftem." 

Tranjlated  from  Horace."]  In  that  very  entertain 
ing  and  inftruclive  publication,  entitled  An  EJJay  en 
tbe  Learning  and  Genius  of  Pope,  the  Critick  recom 
mends,  as  the  propereft  poetical  meafure  to  render 
in  Englifh  the  Satires  and  Epiftles  of  Horace,  that 
kind  of  familiar  blank  verfe,  ufed  in  a  verfion  of 
Terence,  attempted  fome  years  fince  by  the  Author 
of  this  tranflation.  I  am  proud  of  the  compliment; 
yet  I  have  varied  from  the  mode  prefcribed  :  not  be- 
caufe  Rofcommon  has  already  given  fuch  a  verfion; 
or  becaufe  I  think  the  fatyrical  hexameters  of  Horace 
lefs  familiar  than  the  irregular  lambicks  of  Terence* 
Englifh  Blank  Verfe,  like  the  lambick  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  theatrical  action 
and  dialogue,  as  well  as  to  the  Epick,  and  the  more 
elevated  Didaclick  Poetry  :  but  after  the  models  left 
by  DRYDEN  and  POPE,  and  in  the  face  of  the  Jiving 
example  of  JOHNSON,  who  fhall  venture  to  reje& 
rhyme  in  the  province  of  Satire  and  Epiflle  ? 

9. — TRUST  ME,  MYPisos!]  Grediu  Pifones ! 

Mon  fie  ur 
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Monfieur  Dacier,  at  a  very  early  period,  feels  the 
influence  of  the  perfonal  addrefs^  that  governs  this 
Epiftle.  Remarking  on  this  paflage,  he  obferves 
that  Horace,  anxious  to  infpire  the  Plfos  with  a  juft 
tafte,  fays  earneftly  Trujl  me^  my  Pifos  !  Credits  Pl- 
fones!  an  expreflion  that  betrays  tear  and  diftruft, 
left  the  young  Men  fhould  fall  into  the  dangerous  error 
of  bad  poets,  and  injudicious  criticks,  who  not 
only  thought  the  want  of  unity  of  fubjedt  a  pardon 
able  effeft  of  Genius,  but  even  the  mark  of  a  rich 
and  luxuriant  imagination.  And  although  this 
Epiftle,  continues  Monfieur  Dacier,  is  addrefled  in 
differently  to  Pifo  the  father,  and  his  Sons,  as  ap 
pears  by  v.  14  of  the  original,  yet  it  is  to  the  fens 
in  particular  that  thefe  precepts  are  directed  ;  a  con- 
fideration  which  reconciles  the  difference  mentioned 
by  Porphyry.  Scribit  ad  Plfones^  viros  nobihs  di- 
ftrtofquty  pair  em  et  filios  ;  W,  ut  alii  volunt,  AD 

PlSONES  FRATRES. 

Defprez,  the  Dauphin  Editor,  obferves  alfo,  in 
the  fame  ftrain,  Porro  fcriblt  Horatlus  ad*  patrem  gi 
film  PlfoncS)  PR^ESERTIM  VERO  AD  HOS. 

The  family  of  the  Pifosy  to  whom  Horace  ad- 
drefles  this  Epiftle,  were  called  Calpurnii,  being 

defceQded 
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defcended  from  Calpus,  fon  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
whence  he  afterwards  ftyles  them  of  the  Pompilian 
Blood.  Pompilius  Sanguisf 

10.  THIS  VOLUME  SUCH,]  LiBRUM  perfimilem. 
Liber,  obferves  Dacier,  is  a  term  applied  to  all  li 
terary  productions,  of  whatever  defcription.  This 
remark  is  undoubtedly  juft,  confirms  the  fentiments 
of  Jafon  de  Nores,  and  takes  ofF  the  force  of  all  the 
arguments  founded  on  Quintilian's  having  ftiled  this 
Epiftle  LIBER  de  arte  poeticd. 

Voffius,  fpeaking  of  the  cenfure  of  Scaliger,  <c  de 
arte,  fine  artej'  fubjoins  fed  fallitur^  cum  eatvpaQw 
putat  ejje  ^ab  Horatio-,  qiii  infcripferat  EPISTOLAM 
AD  PISONES.  Argumentum  vero,  ut  in  Epiftolarum 
cateris,  ita  in  hac  etiam^  ab  aliis  pojlta  appojitum 
fuit. 

19. OFT  WORKS  op  PROMISE   LARGE,  AND 

HIGH"  ATTEMPT.]  Incfeptis  gravibus  plerumque,  &c. 
Buckingham's  Ejfoy  on  Poetry,  Rofcommon's  Effay 
on  Tra njlated  Ferfe,  as  well  as  the  Satires,  and  Art 
Poetlque  of  Boileau,  and  Pope's  Effay  on  Criticifm, 
abound  with  imitations  of  Horace.  This  paflage  of 
our  Author  feems  to  have  given  birth  to  the  follow 
ing  lines  of  Buckingham. 

H  'Tit 
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'Tis  not  a  flam  of  fancy,  which  fometimes, 
Dazzling  our  minds,  fets  off  the  flighted  rhimes  j 
Bright  as  a  blaze,  but  in  a  moment  done  ; 
True  Wit  is  everlafting,  like  the  Sun  ; 
Which  though  fometimes  behind  a  cloud  retir'd^ 
Breaks  out  again,  and  is  the  more  admir'd. 

The  following  lines  of  Pope  may  perhaps  appear 
to  bear  a  nearer  refemblanee  to  this  pafTage  of  Ho 
race. 

Some  to  Cohceit  alone  their  tafte  confine, 
And  glitt'ring  thoughts  ftruck  out  at  ev'ry  line  ; 
Pleas'd  with  a  work  where  nothing's  juft  or  fit  ; 
One  glaring  chaos,  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 

on  Critici/mi 


.  34.—  SIMPLE  BE  ALL  YOU  EXECUTE, 
ONE  !]  Dentque  fit  quidvis  Jimplex  duntaxat  ^f 
unurn!  Suppofing  for  a  moment  that  the  elder 
Pifo  had  actually  fubmitted  fome  poetical  effort  to 
the.  judgement  of  Horace,  it  is  natural  to  con 
clude  that  the  work  was,  in  our  Poet's  opinion* 
of  the  character  defcribed  in  the  opening  of  this 
Epiftle  :  ftudded  with  brilliant  thoughts,  and  adorned 
with  flowery  paflages  \  but  void  of  plan,  inco 

herent, 
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herent,  irregular,   and    on  the  whole  lame    and 
imperfeft. 

49.  ••  Of  th9  Mmillan  clafs."\  JEmilium  circa 
ludum — —literally,  near  the  flLmil'ian  School;  al 
luding  to  the  Academy  of  Gladiators  of  ./Emilius 
Lentulus,  in  whofe  neighbourhood  lived  many  Ar- 
tifts  and  Shopkeepers, 

Pope  has  given  a  beautiful  illuftration  of  this 
thought. 

Survey  THE  WHOLE,  nor  feek  flight  faults  to  find 
Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms  the  mind  ; 
In  wit,  as  Nature,  what  affefts  our  hearts, 
Is  not  th'  exaftnefs  of  peculiar  parts  ; 
'Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call, 
But  the  joint  force  and  full  refult  of  all. 
Thus  when  we  view  fome  well-proportion'd  dome, 
(The  world's  juft  wonder,  and  ev'n  thine,  O  Rome  I 
No  fmgle  parts  unequally  furprife, 
All  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes ; 
No  monftrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear ; 
THI  WHOLE  at  once  is  bo!4  and  regular, 
•  * 

EJJay  on  Criticifm. 

H  2  56 
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56. SELECT,  ALL  YE  WHO  WRITE,  A  SUBJECT 

FJT.]  Sumite  mater  iam>  &c. 

This  paflage  is  well  imitated  by  Rofcommon  in 
his  Eflay  on  Translated  Verfe. 

The  firft  great  work,  (a  talk  perform'd  by  few) 
Is,  that  your/elf  may  to  ycurfelf  be  true  : 
No  mafk,  no  tricks,  no  favour,  no  referve ! 
Di/eft  your  mind,  examine  cv'ry  nerve. 

******** 

£ ack  poet  with  a  different  talent  writes, 
.One  pfaifesy  one  inftrufis,  another  bites. 
Horace  did  ne'er  afpire  to  Epick  Bays, 
Nor  lofty  Maro  ftoop  to  Lyrick  Lays. 
Examine  how  your  humour  is  inclin'd, 
And  which  the  ruling  paflion  of-your  mind. 

Stooping  to  Lyrick  Lays,  though  not  inapplicable 
to  forne  of  the  lighter  odes  of  Horace,  is  not  defcrip- 
tive  of  the  general  character  of  the  Lyrick  Mufe. 
Mufa  dedlt  Fidibus  Divos>  f£c'. 

Pope  takes  up  the  fame  thought  in  his  EfTay  on 
Criticifm. 

s 

Ee  fure  yourfelf  and  your  own  reach  to  know, 
far  your  genius,  tafte,  and  learning  g* ; 

Lumk 
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/ 

Launch  not  beyond  your  depth,  but  be  difcreet, 
And  mark  that  point  where  fenfe  and  dulnefs  meet. 

******** 

Like  Kings  we  lofc  the  conquefts  gain'd  before, 
By  vain  ambition  ftill  to  make  them  more : 
Each  might  his  fervile  province  well  command, 
Would  all  but  (loop  to  what  they  underftand. 

7 1         >A  cunning  phrafe. ]     Calllda  junfiura. 

Jafon  de  Nores  and  many  other  interpreters  agree 
that  Horace  here  recommends,  after  Ariftotle,  the 
artful  elevation  of  ftyle  by  the  ufe  of  common  words 
in  an  uncommon  fenfe,  producing  at  once  an  air  of 
familiarity  and  magnificence.  Some  however  con 
fine  the  expreffion,  callida  junftura^  to  iignify  torn* 
pound  words.  The  Author  of  the  Englifh  Commen 
tary  adopts  the  firft  conftru&ion  ;  but  confiders  the 
precept  in  both  fenfes,  and  illuftrates  each  by  many 
beautiful  examples  from  the  plays  of  Shakefpeare. 
Thefe  examples  he  has  accompanied  with  much  ele^ 
gant  and  judicious  obfervation,  as  the  reader  of 

H  3  taftc 
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tafte  will  be  convinced  by  the  following  fhort  cx- 
trads. 

«  The  writers  of  that  time  had  fo  latinized  the 
**  Englifh  language,  that  the  pure  Englijh  Idiom, 
<c  which  Shakefpeare  generally  follows,  has  all  the 
<c  air  of  novelty^  which  other  writers  are  ufed  to 

<c  affect  by  foreign  phrafeology. In  fhort,  the 

*c  articles  here  enumerated  are  but  fo  many  ways  of 
**  departing  from  the  ufual  and  fimpler  forms  of 
"  fpeech,  without  neglecting  too  much  the  grace  of 
cc  eafe  and  perfpicuity  j  in  which  well-tempered  li- 
<e  cence  one  of  the  greateft  charms  of  all  poetry, 
"  but  efpecially  of  Shakefpeare's  poetry,  confifts. 
*c  Not  that  he  was  always  and  every  where  fo 
*c  happy.  His  expreffion  fometimes,  and  by  the 
ce  very  means,  here  exemplified,  becomes  bard,  ob- 
<c  fcure,  and  unnatural.  This  is  the  extreme  on  the 
«c  other  fide.  But  in  general,  we  may  fay,  that 
cc  He  hath  either  followed  the  direction  of  Horace 
«*  very  ably,  or  hath  hit  upon  his  rule  very 
«  happily." 

76. THE  S^RAIT-LAC'D  CETHEGI.]    CINC- 

TUTIS  Cethegis.  Jafon  De  Nores  differs,  and  I 
think  very  juftly,  from  thofe  who  interpret  Ginfiutis 
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to  fignify  loofe,  bare^  or  naked — EXERTOS  &  NUDOS, 
The  plain  fenfe  of  the  radical  word  clngo  is  directly 
oppofite.  The  word  cinRutis  is  here  affumed  to 
exprefs  a  feverity  of  manners  by  an  allufion  to  an 
antique  gravity  of  drefs ;  and  the  Poet,  adds  Dt 
Noresy  very  happily  forms  a  new  word  himfelf,  as  a 
vindication  and  example  of  the  licence  he  recom 
mends.  Cicero  numbers  M.  Corn.  Cethegus  among 
the  old  Roman  Orators ;  and  Horace  himfelf  again 
refers  to  the  Cethegi  in  his  Epiftle  to  Florus,  an4 
pn  the  fubjeft  of  the  ufe  of  words. 

Obfcurata  diu  papulo  bonus  eruet,  atque 

Proferet  in  lucem  fpeciofa  vocabula  rerum ; 

gw^  prifcis  memorata  CATONJBUS  atque  C E T H E c I ?, 

Nunc  fitus  informis  premit  &  deferta  vetuftas ; 

^.dfcifcet  nova  quae  genitor  produxerit  ufus. 

Mark  where  a  bold  expreflive  phrafe  appears, 
Bright  thro*  the  rubbifh  of  fome  hundred  years ; 
Command  old  words  that  long  have  flept,  to  wake, 
Words,  that  wife  Bacon,  or  brave  Raleigh  fpake  ; 
Or  bid  the  new  be  Englifh,  ages  hence, 
for  Ufe  will  father,  what's  begot  by  Seafe. 

POPE. 

This  brilliant  pafFage  of  Pope  is  quoted  in  this 
place  by  the  author  of  the  Englifh  Commentary, 

H  A 
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who  has  alfo  fubjoined  many  excellent  remarks  on 
the  revival  of  old  words,  worthy  the  particular  atten 
tion  of  thofe  who  cultivate  profe  as  well  as  poetry, 
and  (hewing  at  large,  that  "  the  riches  of  a  language 
**  are  a&ually  increafed  by  retaining  its  old  words : 
"  and  befides,  they  have  often  a  greater  real  weight 
"  and  dignity  than  thofe  of  a  more  fajhionable  caft, 
««  which  fucceed  to  them,  This  needs  no  proof  to 
*<  fuch  as  are  verfed  in  the  earlier  writings  of  any 
<c  language,"- — '*  The  growing  prevalency  of  a  very 
<K  different  humour^  firft  catched,  as  it  fhould  feem, 
«  from  our  commerce  with  the  French  Models,  and 
««  countenanced  by  the  too  f crapulous  delicacy  of  SOME 

"    GOOD  WRITERS  AMONGST  OURSELVES,    bad  gone 

«*  far  towards  unnerving  the  noblejl  modern  language  9 
"  and  effeminating  the  public  tafte." — "  The  rejection 
*'  of  oldwordsy  as  bvrbarous>  and  of  many  modern 
"  ones,  u  as  unpolite,*'  had  foexhaufted  tiiejlrength 
**  and  flares  of  our  language,  that  it  was  high  time 
*c  for  fome  mafter-hand  to  interpofe,  and  fend  us  for 
<c  fupplies  to  our  old  poet  $  -,  which  there  is  the  higheft 
<c  authority  for  faying,  no  one  ever  defpifed,  b:.^ 
«  for  a  reaibn,  not  very  confident  with  his  credit 
**  to  avow ;  rudem  ejje  omnino  in  noftris.  poeti$9  out 
<f  INERTJSSIM^B  NEQJJITIJE  /?,  GUt  FASTI- 
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«  DII   DELICATISSIML  --  Cic.  de  fin.  1.  \. 

«   C.  2." 

As  BRANCHING  WOODS,  &C.]   Ut  fllveS  foliis,  &C. 

Mr.  Duncombe,  in  his  tranflation  of  our  Author, 
concurs  with  Monfieur  Dacier  in  obferving  that 
*'  Horace  feems  here  to  have  had  in  view  that  fine 
««  fimilitude  of  Homer  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
"  comparing  the  generations  of  men  to  the  annual 
«'  fucceffion  of  leaves. 


usi, 
ic,  wav  yjxi». 

«•  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 
"  Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground  ; 
"  Another  race  the  following  fpring  fupplies, 
4<  They  fall  fucceflive,  and  fucceflive  rife  : 
**  So  generations  in  their  turns  decay  ; 
*'  So  flourilh  thefe,  when  thofe  are  paft  away." 

POPE. 

The  tranflator  of  Homer  has  himfelf  compared 
words  to  leaves,  but  in  another  view,  in  his  EfTay 
on  Criticifm. 

Words  are  like  leaves  ;  and  where  they  moft  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  fenfe  beneath  is  rarely  found. 

In 
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In  another  part  of  the  EfTay  he  purfues  the  fams 
train  of  thought  with  Horace,  and  rifes,  I  thinly 
?ibove  his  Mafter. 

Short  is  the  date,  alas,  of  modern  rhymes. 
And  'tis  but  juft  to  let  them  live  betimes. 
No  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears, 
When  Patriarch-wits  furviv'd  a  thoufand  years ; 
Now  length  of  Fame  (our  fecond  life)  is  loft, 
And  bare  threefcore  is  all  ev'n  that  can  boaft ; 
Our  fons  their  father's  failing  language  fee. 
And  fuch  as  Chaucer  is,  fhall  Dryden  be. 
So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  defign'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  Matter's  mind, 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command, 
And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  his  hand ; 
When  the  ripe  colours  foften  and  unite, 
And  fweetly  melt  into  juft  fhade  and  light; 
When  mellowing  years  their  full  perfeftien  givc4 
And  each  bold  figure  juft  begins  to  live ; 
The  treacherous  colours  the  fair  art  betray, 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away ! 

EJJay  on  Critieifm* 

95.        -WHETHER  THE  SEA,  &c~]    Sive  recep- 
tits,  &c. 

This  may  be  underftood  of  any  harbour ;  but  it 
is  generally  interpreted  to  refer  to  the  Portus  Julius.^ 

a  fyavea 
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a  haven  formed  by  letting  in  the  fea  upon  the  Lu- 
crine  Lake>  and  forming  a  jun&ion  between  that  and 
the  Lake  Avernus ;  a  work,  commenced  by  Julius 
Caefar,  and  compleated  by  Auguftus,  or  Agrippa 
under  his  aufpices.  Regis  opus !  Both  thefe  lakes 
(fays  Martin)  were  in  Campa'nia :  the  former  was 
deftroyed  by  an  earthquake ;  but  the  latter  is  the 
prefent  Lago  (TAverno*  Strabo,  the  Geographer, 
who,  as  well  as  our  Poet,  was  Jiving  at  the  time, 
afcribes  this  work  to  Agrippa,  and  tells  us  that  the 
Lucrine  bay  was  feparated  from  the  Tyrrhene  fea  by 
a  mound,  faid  to  have- been  firft  made  by  Hercules, 
and  reftored  by  Agrippa.  Philargyrius  fays  that  a 
ftorm  arofe  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  this  great 
work,  to  which  Virgil  feems  to  refer  in  his  mention 
of  this  Port,  in  the  courfe  of  his  Panegyrick  on 
Italy  in  the  fecond  Georgick. 

An  memorem  Porfus  LUCRINOQUE  addita f lauftra, 
Atque  indignatum  magnis  ftridoribus  <equor9 
Julia  qua  panto  longe  fonat  unda  refufot 
'Tjrrhenufque  fretis  immittitur  aftus  AvERNIS? 

Or  ftiall  I  praife  thy  Ports,  or  mention  make 
Of  the  vaft  mound,  that  binds  the  Lucrine  Lake! 

Or 
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Or  the  difdainful  fea,  that,  fhut  from  thence, 
Roars  round  the  ftrufture,  and  invades  the  fence  ; 
There,  where  fecure  the  Julian  waters  glide, 
Or  where  Avernus'  jaws  admit  the  Tyrrhene  tide? 

DRYDEN. 

98.  -  WHETHER  THE  MARSH,  &V.J  'Sterilifut 
Palus. 

THE  PONTINE  MARSH,  firfl  drained  by  the  Con> 
ful  Cornelius  Cethegus  ;  then,  by  A'uguftus  $  and 
many,  many  years  after  by  Theodorick. 

102.—  -OR  IF  THE  RIVER,  CsV.]  Seu  curfum,  &V. 
The  ceurfe  of  the  Tyler,  changed  by  Auguflus,  to 
prevent  inundations. 

.  --  FOR  DEEDS  OF  KINGS,  fcff.]    Res  gefta 


The  ingenious  author  of  the  Englifh  Commen 
tary,  to  whom  I  have  fo  often  referred,  and  to  whom 
J  muft  continue  to  refer,  has  difcovered  particular 
tafte,  judgement,  and  addrefs,  in  his  explication  of 
this  part  of  the  Epiftle.  It  runs  thus. 

"  From  reflexions  on  poetry,  at  large,  he  pro- 
"  ceeds  now  to  particulars  :  the  moft  obvious  of 

which 
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**  which  being  the  different  forms  and  meafurts  of 
4t  poetick  compofition,  he  confiders,  in  this  view, 
*4  [from  v.  75  to  86]  the  four  great  fpecies  of  po- 
"  etry,  to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced,  the 
44  E picky  Elegiac  ky  ^Dramatick^  and  Lyrick.  But 
44  the  diftinction  of  the  meafure^  to  be  obferved  in 
44  the  feveral  fpecies  is  fo  obvious,  that  there  can 
44  fcarcely  be  any  miftake  about  them.  The  diffi- 
*4  culty  is  to  know  [from  v.  86  to  89]  bow  far  each 
"  may  partake  of  the  fpirit  of  the  other,  without 
44  deftroying  that  natural  and  neceffary  differences 
44  which  ought  to  fubfift  betwixt  them  all.  Tc^ex- 
41  plain  this,  which  is  a  point  of  great  nicety,  fae 
44  confiders  [from  v.  8910  99]  the  cafe  of  Drama- 
44  tick  Poetry  ;  the  two  fpecies  of  which  are  as  di- 
44  flinch  from  each  other,  as  any  two  can  be,  and 
*4  yet  there  are  times,  when  the  features  of  the  one 
44  will  be  allowed  to  refemble  thofe  of  the  other,— 
44  But  the  Poet  had  a  further  view  in  chufmg  this 
<4  inftance.  For  he  gets  by  this  means  into  the  main 
44  of  his  fubjecl:,  which  was  Dramatick  Poetry, 
44  and,  by  the  moft  delicate  tranfition  imaginable, 
*4  proceeds  [from  89  to  323]  to  deliver  a  feries  of 
44  rules,  interfperfed  with  historical  accounts,  and 
44  enlivened  by  digrejjionsy  for  the  regulation  of  the 
*4  ROMAN  STAG*," 

It 
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It  is  needlefs  to  infift,  that  my  hypothefis  will 
not  allow  me  to  concur  entirely  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  extract. ;  at  leaft  in  that  latitude,  to  which  the 
fyftem  of  the  writer  carries  it  :  yet  I  perfectly  agree 
with  Mr.  Duncombe,  that  the  learned  Critick,  in 
his  obfervation  on  this  Epiftle,  "  has  fhewn  in  gene* 
<c  ral,  the  connection  and  dependence  of  one  part 
<c  with  another,  in  a  clearer  light  than  any  other 
"  Commentator."  His  fhrewd  and  delicate  comment 
tary  is,  indeed,  a  moft  elegant  contraft  to  the  bar 
barous  analyfis  of  Scaliger,  drawn  up  without  the 
leaft  idea  of  poetical  tranfition,  and  with  the  uncouth 
air  of  a  mere  dry  logician,  or  dull  grammarian.  I 
think,  however,  the  Order  and  Method,  obferved  in 
this  Epiflle,  is  ftridter  than  has  yet  been  obferved, 
and  that  theferies  of  rules  is  delivered  with  great  re 
gularity  ;  NOT  enlivened  by  digrejjlons^  but  palling 
from  one  topick  to  another,  by  the  moft  natural  and 
eafy  tranfitions.  The  Author's  difcrimination  of 
the  different  ftiles  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  poetry, 
Jeads  him,  as  has  been  already  fhewn,  to  confider 
THE  DICTION  of  the  Drama,  and  its  accommoda 
tion  to  the  clrcumflances  and  charatter  of  the  Speaker. 
A  recapitulation  of  thefe  circujnftances  carries  him  to 
treat  of  the  due  management  of  characters  already 
known!,  as  well  as  of  fuftaining  thcfe  that  are  entire- 
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ly  original  -,  to  the  firft  of  which  the  Poet  gives  the 
preference,  recommending  knoivn  CHARACTERS,  as 
well  as  known  SUBJECTS  :  And  on  the  mention  of 
this  joint  preference,  the  Author  leaves  further  con- 
fideration  of  the  DICTION,  and  flides  into  difcourfe 
upon  the  FABLE,  which  he  continues  down  to  the 
I52d  verfa. 

Atque  ita.  mfntitiir,  fee  verts  fed  fa  remifcet) 
Primo  ne  mtdium,  media  ne  difcrepet  imum. 

Having  difpatched  the  FABLE,  the  Poet  proceeds* 
and  with  fome  Solemnity  of  Order,  to  the  coniide- 
ration  of  the  CHARACTERS  ;  not  in  regard  to  fuit- 
able  diflien,  for  of  that  he  has  already  fpoken,  but 
in  refpecl:  to  the  manners  ;  and,  in  this  branch  of  his 
fubjeft,  he  has  as  judicioufly  borrowed  from  the  Rhe* 
toricks  of  Ariftotle,  as  in  the  reft  of  his  Epiftle  from 
the  Poetlcks.  He  then  dire&s,  in  its  due  place,  the 
proper  conduct  of  particular  INCIDENTS  of  the  fable  i 
after  which  he  treats  of  the  CHORUS  ;  from  whence 
he  naturally  falls  into  the  hiflory  of  theatrical  MU- 
SICK  5  which  is,  as  naturally,  fucceeded  by  an  ac 
count  of  the  Origin  of  the  Drama  itfelf,  which  the 
Poet  commences,  like  his  mafter  Ariftotle,  even 
from  the  Dithyrambick  Song,  and  carries  it  down 
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to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  New  Greek  Comedy  5 
from  whence  he  paffes  eafily  and  gracefully,  to  the 
ROMAN  STAGE,  acknowledging  the  merits  .of  the 
Writers,  but  pointing  out  their  defe&s,  and  align 
ing  the  caufes.  He  then  fubjoins  a  few  general  ob- 
fervations,  and  concludes  his  long  difcourfe  on  the 
DRAMA,  having  extended  it  to  275  lines.  This 
difcourfe,  together  with  the  refult  of  all  his  reflec 
tions  on  Poets  and  Poetry,  he  then  applies  in  the 
moft  earneft  and  perfonal manner  to  WELDER  Piso  ; 
and  with  a  long  and  moft  pathetick  peroration^  if  I 
may  adopt  an  oratorical  term,  concludes  the 
Epiftle. 

116. THE  ELEGY'S  SMALL  SONG.]    Exi- 

cuos  Elegos. 

Commentators  differ  concerning  the  import  of 
this  expreflion — EXIGUOS  Elegos  ;  the  Elegy  s  fmall 
fong*  De  Nores,  Schrevelius,  and  Defprez,  think 
it  refers  to  the  humility  of  the  elegiack  flile  and 
fubje&s,  compared  with  epick  or  lyrick  fublimity. 
Monfieur  Dacier  rather  thinks  that  Horace  refers 
here,  as  in  the  words  Verfibus  imparher  jun^l'is* 
**  Couplets  unequal,"  to  the  ufe  of  the  pentameter* 
or  fhort  verfe,  confifting  of  five  feet,  and  joined  to 
the  hexameter,  or  long  verjfe,  of  fix.  This  inequality 

of 
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of  the  couplet  Monfieur  Dacier  juftly  prefers 
to  the  two  long  Alexandrines  of  his  own  country, 
which  fets  almoft  all  the  French  poetry,  fepick, 
Dramatick,  Elegiack,  or  Satyrick,  to  the  tune  of 
Dtrry  Down.  In  our  language,  the  meafures  are 
more  various,  and  more  happily  conceived.  Our 
Elegy  adopts  not  only  unequal  couplets*  but  alternate 
rhymes*  which  give  a  plaintive  tone  to  the  heroick 
meafure,  and  are  moft  happily  ufed  in  Gray's  beau 
tiful  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church  yard. 

125. THY  FEAST,    THYESTES  !]     Ccena 

ThyeJIa. 

The  ftory  of  Thyeftes  being  of  the  moft  tragick 
nature,  a  banquet  on  his  own  chiklren !  is  com 
monly  interpreted  by  the  Criticks,  as  mentioned  by 
Horace,  in  allufion  to  Tragedy  in  general.  The 
Author  of  the  Englifh  Commentary,  however,  is  of 
a  different  opinion,  fuppofing,  from  a  paflage  of 
Cicero,  that  the  Poet  means  to  glance  at  the  Thyeftes 
of  Enniusy  and  to  pay  an  oblique  compliment  to  > 
Variusj  who  had  written  a  tragedy  on  the  fame  fub- 

jea. 

The  fame  learned  Critick  alfo  takes  it  forgranted-, 
that  the  Tragedy  of  Tetephus,  and  probably  of  Pe- 
Itus,  after-mentioned,  point  at  tragedies  of  Euripi- 

I  des, 
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<Jes5  on  thefe  fubjecls,  tranflated  into  Latin,  and 
accommodated  to  the  Roman  Stage,  without  fuccefss 
by  Enniusy  Accius^  or  N&vius. 

One  of  the  Critick's  notes  on  this  part  of  the  Epiftle^ 
treating  on  the  ufe  of  pure  poetry  in  the  Drama, 
abounds  with  curious  difquifition  and  refined  criti- 
cifm. 

150. Thty  muft  have  PASSION  too.']    DULCIA 

funto.    The  Poet,  with  great  addrefs,  includes  THE 
SENTIMENTS  under  the  confideration  of  DICTION. 

— *— ••Effert  animi motus  INTERPRETS  LINGUA. 
Forces  exprejjion from  the  FAITHFUL  TONGUE* 

Buckingham  has  treated  $he  fubjecl:  of  Dialogue  very 
happily  in  his  Eflay  on  Poetry,  glancing,  but  no$ 
fervilely,  at  this  part  of  Horace. 

Figures  of  Speech,  which  Poets  think  fo  fine. 
Art's  needlefs  varnilh  tt>  make  Nature  fliine, 
Are  all  but  Paint  upon  a  beauteous  face, 
And  in  Descriptions  only  claim  a  place. 
But  to  make  Rage  declaim,  and  Grief  difcourfe , 
From  lovers  in  defpair/^  things  to  force, 
Muft  needs  fucceed;  for  who  can  chufe  but  pity 
A  dfmg  hero  miferably  wtitj  ? 
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.  -  And  Orejles  mad!}  TRISTIS  Ore/tes. 
Trijlis  is  not  literally  mad:  butpbrenzy  is  the  gene 
ral  poetick  and  dramatick  attribute  of  OrefteSj  to 
which  Horace  is  by  all  the  Commentators  fuppofed 
to  refer.  Triftifin  its  common  acceptation  would 
be  too  little  discriminated  from  the  FLEBILIS  IHQ. 

203.  --  -BE  NOT  YOUR  OPENING    FIERCE.1]    Net 

fa  incipies.  Moft  of  the  Criticks  obferve,  that  all 
thefe  documents,  deduced  from  the  Epick^  are  in 
tended,  like  the  reduction  of  the  Iliad  into  acts,  as 
directions  and  admonitions  to  the  Dramatick  writer. 
Namjl  in  Epop.ffiiA,  qua  gravitate  omnla  poematum 
generaprtscellit,  ait  principium  lene  ejje  debere  \  quants 
magis  in  TRAGOEDIA  et  COMOEDIA,  idem  videri  de- 
bet  ?  fays  de  Nores.  Praceptwn  de  initio  grandiorl 
evitandO)  quod  tam  EPICUS  quam  TRAGICUS  cavere 
debet;  fays  the  Dauphin  Editor.  Ilfautfefouvenir 
qu*  Horace  applique  a  la  Tragedie  les  regies  du  Poeme 
Epique*  Car  Ji  ces  debuts  eclat  ans  font  ridicules  dans 
la  Poeme  Epique^  ih  lefont  encore  plus  dans  la  Trage- 
die  :  fays  Dacier.  The  Author  of  the  Englifli  Com- 
hientary  makes  the  like  obfervatian,  and  ufes  it  to 
enforce  his  fyftem  of  the  Epiftle's  being  intended  as 
a  Criticifm  on  the  Roman  Drama. 

204.  -  -Like  the  rude  BALLAD-MONGER'/  chauni  of 

old.}    Ut  Scriptor  CYCLIC  us  olim.}    Scriptor  CY- 

I  2  CLICUS 
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CLictts  fignifies  an  itinerant  Rhymer  travelling, 
like  Shakefpeare's  Mad  Tom,  to  wakes,  and  fairs, 
and  market-towns.  It  is  not  precifely  known  who 
was  the  Cyclick  Poet  here  meant.  Some  have  af- 
cribed  the  Character  to  Maevius,  and  Rofcommon 
has  adopted  that  idea. 

Whoever  vainly  on  hisflrengtk  depends, 
Begins  like  VIRGIL,  but  like  MAEVIUS  ends : 
That  Wretch,   in  fpite  of  his  forgotten  rhimes, 
Condemn'd  to  live  to  all  fucceeding  times, 
With  pompous  nonfenfe,  and  a  bellowing  found t 
Sung  lofty  Ilium,  tumbling  to  the  gnund. 
And,  if  my  Mufe  can  thro*  paft  ages  fee, 
That  notfyt  naufeous,  GAPING  FOOL  was  6e  ; 
Exploded,  when,  with  univerfal  fcorn, 
The  Mountains  labour  d,  and  a  Moufe  was  bom. 

Effay  on  Tranflated Vcrfc. 

The  pompous  exordium  of  Statius  is  well  known, 
and  the  fragments  of  Ennius  prefent  us  a  moft  tre 
mendous  commencement  of  his  Annals. 

HoRRIDA  ROMOLEUM  CERTAMINA  PANGO  DUEL- 

LUM! 
this  is  indeed 

to  fplit  our  ears  afunder 
With  guns,  drums,  trumpets,  blunderbufs,  and  thunder! 
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. Say,    Mufe^    the  Man,    &c  ]     Homer's 

opening  of  the  Odyfley.  This  rule  is  perhaps  no 
where  fo  chaftely  obferved  as  in  the  Paradife  Loft. 
Homer's  Mnviv  aside  &«!  or,  his  Av3pa^j  emue  Mitral 
or,  Virgil's  Arma  virumque  cano  !  are  all  boifterous 
and  vehement,  in  companion  with  the  calmnefs  and 
modefty  of  Milton's  meek  approach, 

Of  Man's  firft  difobedienee,  &c. 

2i 7. Antiphates,  the  Cyclops,  &V.]      Antipha* 

tem9  Scyllamque9  &  cum  Cy elope.  Chary  bdim.  Sto 
ries,  that  occur  in  the  Odyfley. 

220. With   Diomed's  return   TO    RUN    YOU 

OUT  OF  BREATH.]  I  am  furprifed  that  my  old 
friend  and  fchool-fellow,  Mr.  Maty,  did  not  per 
ceive  that  the  irregularity  of  this  verfe  was  inten 
tional.  In  other  inftances  I  have  endeavoured  to 
avail  myfelf  of  his  remarks. 

220-21, Diomed's  return — the  Double  Egg. 

The  return  of  Diomede  is  not  mentioned  by  Ho 
mer,  but  is  faid  to  be  the  fubje&  of  a  tedious  Poem 
by  Antimachus  ;  and  to  Stafimus  is  afcribed  a  Poem, 
called  the  Little  Iliad,  beginning  with  the  nativity 
of  Helen. 

J  3  229.— 
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229.— Hear  now  /]     Tu,  quid  ego ^  &c. 

This  invocation,  fays  Dacier  juftly,  is  not  ad-* 
drefTcd  tp  either  of  the  Pifos,  but  to  the  Dramaticfe 
Writer  generally. 

231. The  Cloth  GOES  DOWN.]     Aulaa  manen- 

tis.  This  is  translated  according  to  modern  man 
ners  5  for  with  the  Antients,  the  Cloth  was  raifed 
at  the  Conclufion  of  the  Play.  Thus  in  Virgil's 
Georgicks ; 

V el  fiend  tit  <verjis  djfcedatfrQntibus,  atque 
Purfurea  intexti  TO^LANTAUL^EA  Eritanni. 

Where  the  proud  theatres  difclofe  the  fcene  $ 

Which  interwoven  Britons  feem  to  raife, 

And  (hew  the  triumph  which  foiixjbame  difplays. 

DRYDEN, 

232.— — Man9 s  feveral  ages,  Csft.]  JEtatis  cujuf- 
que>  &c.  Jafon  De  Nores  takes  notice  of  the  parti 
cular  ftrefs,  that  Horace  lays  on  the  due  difcrimina- 
tion  of  the  feveral  Ages*  by  the  folemnity  with 
which  he  introduces  the  mention,  of  them :  The 
fame  Critick  Subjoins  a  note  alfo,  which  I  (hall 
tranfcribe,  as  it  ferves  to  illuftrate  a  popular  paf- 
fage  i'4  the  As  you  Like  It  of  Shakefpeare. 

All 
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All  the  world's  a  ftage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts  : 
His  a&s  being  SEVEN  AGES.     At  firft  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurfe's  arms : 
And  then,  the  whining  fchool-boy  with  his  fatchel, 
And  mining  morning-face,  creeping  like  fnail 
Unwillingly  to  fchool.     And  then,  the  lover  ; 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  miftrefs*  eye-brow.     Then,  a  foldier; 
Full  of  ftrange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  fudden  and  quick  in  quarrel  £ 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then,  the  juftice 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  fevere,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inftances, 
And  fo  he  plays  his  part.     The  fixth  age  fliifta 
Into  the  lean  and  flipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  fpeftacles  on  nofe,  and  pouch  on  fide ; 
His  youthful  hofe  well  fav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  hkihrunk  (hank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childifh  treble,  pipes, 
And  whittles  in  his  found.     Laft  fcene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  ftrange  eventful  hiftory, 
Is  fecond  childifhnefs,  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  ians  eyes,  fans  tafte,  fans  every  thing. 

I  4     ,  Anim*i<verti 
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Animadverti  A  PLERISQUE  hominis  tstatem  IN  SEP- 

TEM  DIVISAM  ESSE  PARTES,  INFANTIAM,  PUERI- 
TIAM,ADOLESCENTIAM,JUVENTUTEM5  VIRILJTA-' 

TEM,  SENECTUTEM,  &  Ut  ab  llllS  dicltur^   DECREPI- 

TATEM.  In  hacveroparte  nibil dtl&TAXTije  moribus 
HoratiuS)  cum  nihil  ea  atas  pr&ter  vagitum  habeat  pro- 
priumy  ideoque  infantis  perfona  minirne  in  fcend  induci 
pojfiti  quod  ipfas  rerurn  voces  redder e  neque  dum  fetat, 
neque  valeat.  Nihil  de  moribus  item  hujus  <ztatis9 
^  fi  latine  licety  DECREPITATEM  vocabimus, 

JETAS    QJJODAMMODO    INFANTIS    RESPON- 

:  de  JUVENTUTE  autem  &  ADOLESCENTIA 
fimul  pertrafiat,  quod  etfludiis^  et  natura^  t3  volun*. 
tate^  par  urn )  aut  nibil  inter  fe  differ  ant.  Ariftoteles 
ftiam  in  libris  adTkeodeftem omifit ^PUERITIAM,^ 
meritb  :  cum  minime  apud  pueros,  vel  de  pueris  fit  ora- 
ior  habiturus  orationem.  llle  enim  ad  hoc  ex  tetate 
perfon^rum  differentiam  adhibet^  ut  inftituat  oratorem 
quomodo  morata  uti  debeat  oratione^  id  ejl^  forum  mo- 
ribttSy  apud  yuos,  &  d*  quibus  loquitur^  Qccommo- 
data* 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  it  was  common  for  the 
writd  b  'of  that  time,  as  well  as  Shakefpeare's  Jaques, 
to  divide  the  life  of  man  into  SEVEN  AGES,  viz.  In- 
Childhood,  Puberty^  Youtby  Manhood,  Old 

to 

* 
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jfge,  and  Decrepitude;  "  which  laft,  (fays  De 
Nores)  in  fome  fort  anfwers  to  Infancy,"  or,  as 
Shakefpere  expreffes  it,  is  SECOND  CHILDISH 
NESS. 

"  Before  Shakefpeare's  time,  fays  Warburton, 
feven  aEls  was  no  unufual  division  of  a  play,  fo  that 
there  is  a  greater  beauty  than  appears  at  firft  fight  in 
this  image."  Mr.  Steevens,  however,  informs 
us  that  the  plays  of  that  early  period  were  not  di 
vided  into  a£t§  at  all.  It  is  moft  probable  therefore 
that  Shakefpeare  only  copied  the  moral  philofophy 
(the  Socraticte  charta)  of  his  own  day,  adapting  it, 
like  Ariftotle  and  Horace,  to  his  own  purpofe;  and. 
I  think,  with  more  felicity,  than  either  of  his  il- 
luftrious  predeceflbrs,  by  contriving  to  introduce, 
and  difcriminate  every  one  of  THE  SEVEN  AGES. 
This  he  has  effected  by  affigning  STATION  and  CHA 
RACTER  to  fome  of  the  ftages,  which  to  Ariftotle 
and  Horace  appeared  too  fimilar  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  each  other.  Thus  PUBERTY,  YOUTH,  MAN 
HOOD,  and  OLD  AGE,  become  under  Shakefpeare's 
hand,  the  LOVER,  *£*  SOLDIER,  the  JUSTICE,  and 
the  lean  and  flipper'd  PANTALOON;  while  the  natu» 
turd  qualities  of  the  INFANT,  the  BOY,  and  the 
*  DOTARD, 
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DOTARD,  afford  fufficient  materials  for  poetical  de«* 
fcription. 

264. — —Thus  YEARS  ADVANCING  many  comforts 

bring, 
And  FLYING  bear  off  many  on  their  wing. 

Multa  ferunt  ANNI  VENIENTES  commoda 

fecum, 
Multa  RECEDENTES  adimunt. 

Ariftotle  confiders  the  powers  of  the  body  in  a 
ftate  of  advancement  till  the  35th  year,  and  the  fa 
culties  of  the  mind  progreflively  improving  till  the 
49th  ;  from  which  periods  they  feverally  decline. 
On  which  circumfrance,  applied  to  this  paffage  of 
Horace,  Jafon  De  Nores  elegantly  remarks,  Vita 
tnim  noftra  •oidetur  ad  VIRILITATEM  ufque,  qua  IN 

STATU  pofeta  eft,    QXTENDAM    QUASI    PONTEM    atatlS 

ASCENDERE,  ab  eaque  inde  DESCENDERS.  Whether 
Addifon  ever  met  with  the  commentary  of  De  Nores, 
it  is  perhaps  impoflible  to  difcover.  But  this  idea 
©f  the  ASCENT  and  DECLIVITY  of  the  BRIDGE  of 
HUMAN  LIFE,  ftrongly  reminds  us  of  the  delightful 
Vtfion  of  MIRZA. 

Medea's  PARRICIDE.]     Medea  Tracidet.   ProfefTed 

Criticks  have  obje&ed  to  the  word  parricide,  which 

4  they 
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they  confider  as  confined  to  fignify  the  murder  of  a 
farent.  The  expreffion,  however,  is  authorifed  and 
corredt.  Any  horrible  murder  is  branded,  in  the 
works  of  the  beft  writers,  by  the  name  of  Parricide. 
John's  cruel  difpatch  of  his  nephew  Arthur  drew  on 
him  the  edi&  of  Philip,  attainting  him  of  felony 
and  parricide.  The  aflailination  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France,  by  Ravaillac,  is  fligmatifed  by  Montef- 
quieu,  in  his  Lettres  Perfannes,  as  a  det  eft  able  PAR 
RICIDE. 

290  __  An  a  'flor's  part  THE 
rfftoris  paries  CHORUS,  &V. 


"  See  alfo  Ariftotle  [mg.  wow.  K.  «.]  The  judg- 
"  ment  of  two  fuch  critics,  and  the  practice  of  wife 
"  antiquity,  concurring  to  eftablifh  this  precept  con- 
c<  cerning  the  Chorus,  it  fhould  thenceforth,  one 
"  would  think,  have  become  a  fundamental  rule  and 
"  maxim  of  the  ftage.  And  fo  indeed  it  appeared 
"  to  fome  few  writers.  The  moft  admired  of  the 
"  French  tragick  poets  ventured  to  introduce  it  into 
<c  two  of  his  latter  plays,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
*c  that,  as  one  obferves,  //  Jhould,  in  all  reafon,  have 
"  difabufed  his  countrymen  on  this  head:  VeJJai  heureux 
*c  de  M.  Racine^  qui  les  [chceurs]  a  fait  revivre  dans 
fc  ATHALIE  et  dans  ESTHER,  devroity  il  femble,  nous 
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*?  avoir  detrompezfur  cet  article.  [P.  Brumoi,  vol.  i. 
«fc  p.  105.]  And,  before  him,  our  Milton^  who,  with 
*c  his  other  great  talents,  pofTeffed  a  fupreme  know- 
«e  ledge  of  antiquity,  was  fo  ftruck  with  its  ufe  and 
*«•  beauty,  as  to  attempt  to  bring  it  into  our  language. 
"  His  Sampfon  Agonlftes  was,  as  might  be  expedled, 
**  a  mafter-piece.  But  even  his  credit  hath  not  been 
*'  fufficient  to  reftore  the  Chorus.  Hear  a  late  Pro- 
*c  feflbr  of  the  art  declaring,  £><?CHORO  nihildifferui, 
cc  quia  non  eft  ejjentialls  dramatl-^  atque  a  neotricls  £e- 

"    nitUS9    ET,     ME   JUDICE,    MERITO    REPUDIATUR. 

•*  [Prsel.  Poet.  vol.  ii.  p.  188-]  Whence  it  hath 
cc  come  to  pafs  that  the  Chorus  hath  been  thus  ne- 
ct  gleckd  is  not  now  the  enquiry.  But  that  this 
<fc  critick,  and  all  fuch,  are  greatly  out  in  their  judg- 
««  ments,  when  they  prefume  to  cenfure  it  in  the 
*c  ancients,  rnuft  appear  (if  we  look  no  further) 
"  from  the  double  ufe,  infifted  on  by  the  poet,  For, 
**  I .  A  Chorus  interpofmg,  and  bearing  a  part  in  the 
"  progrefs  of  the  action,  gives  the  reprefentation 
"  that  probability  [*],  and  ftriking  refemblance  of 

*  Que/  advantage  ne  feut  II  \Je  poete"]  pas  tirer  d'une  troupe  d'a&eurj, 
jxi  rewp/ijent  fa  fcene,  qul  rendent  plus  fenfible  la  tontlnuite  de  !'a&io*t 
*t  qvt  la  font  paraitre  VK.AISEMBLABLE  quifqtfiln'ejl  pas  nature/  quyellc 
Jh  pa/~e  fans  temebis.  On  ne  feM  que  trop  le  wide  de  netre  'Theatre  Jam 
©V.  JLes  Theatre  des  Grecs,  vol.  i.  p,  105. 

real 
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«  real  life,  which  every  man  of  fenfe  perceives,  and 
"  fttls  the  want  of  upon  our  ftage ;  a  want,  which 
"  nothing  but  fuch  an  expedient  as  the  Chorus  caa 
i4  poflibly  relieve.  And,  2.  The  importance  of 
"  its  other  office  [I.  196]  to  the  utility  of  the  repre- 
44  fentation,  is  fo  great,  that,  in  a  moral  view,  no- 
*4  thing  can  compenfate  for  this  deficiency.  For 
44  it  is  neceflary  to  the  truth  and  decorum  of  cha- 
44  racters,  that  the  manners,  bad  as  well  as  good, 
44  be  drawn  in  ftrong,  vivid  colours ;  and  to  that 
44  end  that  immoral  fentiments,  forcibly  exprefled 
44  and  fpecioufly  maintained,  be  fometimes  imputftiL 
44  to  the  fpeakers.  Hence  the  found  philofophy  of 
"  the  Chorus  will  be  conftantly  wanting,  to  rectify 
44  the  wrong  conclufions  of  the  audience,  and  pre- 
44  vent  the  ill  impreflions  that  might  otherwife  be 
44  made  upon  it.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  that  the  au- 
44  dience  is  well  able  to  do  this  for  itfelf :  Euripides 
44  did  not  find  even  an  Athenian  theatre  fo  quick- 
44  fighted*  The  ftory  is  well  known,  [Sen.  Ep.  1 15.] 
*4  that  when  this  painter  of  the  manners  was  obliged, 
44  by  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  the  character  to  be 
46  fuflained,  to  put  a  run  of  bold  fentiments  in  the 
44  mouth  of  one  of  his  perfons,  the  people  inftantly 
4e  took  fire,  charging  the  poet  with  the  imputed  vil- 
€t  lainy,  as  though  it  had  been  his  tivn.  Now  if 

44  fuch 
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"  fuch  an  audience  could  fo  eafily  mifmterpret  art 
*«  attention  to  the  truth  of  chara&er  into  the  real 
*c  doctrine  of  the  poet,  and  this  too,  when  a  Chorus 
<c  was  at  hand  to  correct  and  difabufe  their  judg- 
*•  ments,  what  muft  be  the  cafe,  when  the  whole  is 
"  left  to  the  fagacity  and  penetration  of  the  people  ? 
"  The  wifer  fort,  it  is  true,  have  little  need  of  this 
"  information.     Yet  the  reflections  of  fober  fenfe 
*c  on  the  courfe  and  occurrences  of  the  reprefenta- 
€<  tion,  clothed  in  the  nobleft  drefs  of  poetry,  and 
<c  enforced  by  the  joint  powers  of  harmony  and  attiort 
*c  (which  is  the  true  character  of  the  Chorus)  might 
**  make  it,  even  to  fuch,  a  no  unpleafant  or  unpro- 
**  fitable  entertainment.    But  thefe  two  are  a  fmall 
**  part  of  the  ufes  of  the  Chorus ;  which  in  every 
4<  light  is  feen  fo  important  to  the  truth,  decorum, 
V  and  dignity  of  the  tragick  fcene^  that  the  modern 
<€  ftage,  which  hath  not  thought  proper  to  adopt  it, 
"  is  even,  with  the  advantage  of5  fometimes,  the 
"  jufteft  moral  painting  and  fublimeft  imagery,  but 
"  a  very  faint  fhadow  of  the  old\  as  muft  needs 
"  appear  to  thofe  who  have  looked  into  the  ancient 
<c  models,  or,  diverting  themfelves  of  modern  pre- 
*c  judices,  are  difpofed  to  confult  the  dictates  of  plain 
**  fenfe.     For  the  ufe  of  fuch,  I  once  defigned  to 
*<  have  drawn  into  ene  view  the  feveral  important 

"  benefit 
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«c  benefits  arifing  to  the  drama  from  the  obfervance 
«c  of  this  rule*  but  have  the  pleafure  to  find  myfelf 
«c  prevented  by  a  fenfible  diflertation  of  a  good  French 
*e  writer,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  tkeviii  turn. 
"  of  the  Hi/lory  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and 
<c  Belles  Lettres. — Or,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  refer 
*c  the  Englifh  reader  to  the  late  tragedies  of  EL- 
"  FRIDA  and  CARACTACUS  5  which  do  honour  to 
4<  modern  poetry,  and  are  a  better  apology,  than. 

"  any  I  could  make,  for  the  ancient  Chorus. 

«  Notes  on  the  Art  rf  Poetry*." 

Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  agitate,  in  this 
place,  the  long  difputed  queftion  concerning  the  ex 
pediency,  or  inexpediency,  of  the  CHORUS  j  yet  I 
cannot  difmifs  the  above  note  without  fome  farther 
obfervation.  In  the  firft  place  then  I  cannot  think 
that  the  judgment  of  twa  fuch  Griticks  as  Ariftotle  and 
Horace,  can  be  decifively  quoted,  as  concurring  with 
the  practice  of  wife  antiquity^  TO  ESTABLISH  THE 
CHORUS.  Neither  of  thefe  two  Criticks  have  taken 
up  the  queftion,  each  of  them  giving  directions  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  CHORUS,  confidered  as  an 
eftablifhed  and  received  part  of  Tragedy,  and  indeed 

*  This,  and  all  the  extracts,  which  are  quoted,  Notes  on  thejirt  of  Poetry, 
are  taken  fryai  the  Author  of  tb*  Englifti.  Commentary, 

originally 
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originally,  as  they  both  tell  us,  the  whole  of  it* 
Ariftotle,  in  his  Poetkks,  has  not  faid  much  on 
the  fubje£  j  and  from  the  little  he  has  faid,  more 
arguments  might  perhaps  be  drawn,  in  favour  of  the 
omiffion,  than  for  the  introduction  of  the  CHORUS. 
It  is  true  that  he  fays,  jn  his  4th  chapter,  that 
<c  Tragedy,  after  many  changes,  paufed,  having 
"  gained  its  natural  form  *  ;"  This  might,  at  firft 
light,  feem  to  include  his  approbation  of  the  CHORUS, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  other  parts  of  Tragedy  then  in 
mfe  :  but  he  himfelf  exprefsly  tells  us  in  the  very 
fame  chapter^  that  he  had  no  fuch  meaning,  faying, 
that  <c  to  enquire  whether  Tragedy  be  perfect  in  its 
4<  parts,  either  confidered  in  itfelf,  or  with  relation 
4<  to  the  theatre,  was  foreign  to  his  prefent  pur- 
**  pofef."  In  the  pafTage  from  which  Horace  has, 
in  the  verfes  now  before  us,  defcribed  the  office,  and 
laid  down  the  duties  of  the  CHORUS,  the  paflage  re 
ferred  to  by  the  learned  Critick,  the  words  of  Ari 
ftotle  are  not  particularly  favourable  to  theinftitution, 
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t>r  much  calculated  to  recommend  the  ufe  of 
it.  For  Ariftotle  there  informs  us,  f<  that  Sopho- 
"  cles  alone  of  all  the  Grecian  writers,  made  the 
tc  CHORUS  conducive  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fable  : 
**  not  only  even  Euripides  being  culpable  in  this 
lc  inftance  j  but  other  writers,  after  the  example  of 
"  Agathon,  introducing  Odes  as  little  to  the  pur- 
**  pofe,  as  if  they  had  borrowed  whole  fcenes  from 
*  another  play.*" 

On  the  whole  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the 
merits,  or  advantages  of  the  CHORUS,  I  cannot 
think  that  the  judgment  of  Ariftotle  or  Horace  can 
be  adduced  in  recommendation  of  it.  As  to  the  PRO 
BABILITY  given  to  the  reprefentation^  by  the  CHORUS 
interpojing  and  bearing  a  part  in  the  aftion  ;  the  Pub- 
lick,  who  have  lately  feen  a  troop  ©f  fingers  afTembled 
On  the  flage,  as  a  CHORUS,  during  the  whole  re- 
prefentations  of  ELFRIDA  and  CARACTAGUS,  are 
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competent  to  decide  for  themfelves,  how  far  fuch  art 
expedient,  gives  a  moreyfr iking  refemblance  of  human 
life,  than  the  common  ufage  of  our  Drama.  As  to 
its  importance  in  a  moral  view,  to  correct  the  evil 
impreflio'n  of  vicious  fentiments,  imputed  to  the  fpeak- 
ers  ;  the  ftofy  told,  to  enforce  its  ufe  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  conveys  a  proof  of  its  inefficacy.  To  give 
due  force  to  fentiments,  as  well  as  to  direct  thaif 
proper  tendency,  arifes  from  the  (kill  and  addrefs  of 
the  Poet,  independent  of  the  CHORUS. 

Monfieur  Dacier,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  above 
note,  cenfures  the  modern  (rage  for  having  rejected 
the  CHORUS,  and  having  loft  thereby  at  ledjl  half  its 
probability,  and  its  GREATEST  ORNAMENT ;  fo  that 
our  Tragedy  is  but  a  very  faint  Jkadow  of  the  OJ.D, 
Learned  Critfcks,  however,  do  not,  perhaps,  con- 
flder,  that  if  it  be  expedient  to  revive  the  CHORUS, 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  Antient  Tragedy  muft  be 
revived  along  with  it.  Ariftotle  mentions  MUSICK 
as  one  of  the  fix  parts  of  Tragedy,  and  Horace  no 
fooner  introduces  the  CHORUS,  but  he  proceeds  to 
the  PIPE  and  LYRE.  If  a  CHORUS  be  really  ne- 
ceftary,  our  Dramas^  like  thofe  of  the  Antients* 
fiiould  be  rendered  wholly  muficali  the  Dances  alfo 
will  then  claim  their  place,  and  the  pretenfions  of 

„  Veftn* 
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Veftris  and  Noverr£  muft  be  admitted  as  claflical. 
Such  a  fpe&acle,  if  not  more  natural  than  the  mo 
dern,  would  at  leaft  be  confiftent;  but  to  introduce 
a  groupe  of fpeft atonal  attars,  SPEAKING  in  one  part 
of  the  Drama,  and  SINGING  in  another,  is  as  ftrange 
and  incoherent  a  medley,  and  full  as  undajjlcal^  as 
the  dialogue  and  airs  of  the  BEGGAR'S  OPERA  ! 

292. Chaitnting  no  Odes  between  the  afts,  that 

feem 

UNAPT,   or  FOREIGN  to  the  GENERAL 
THEME. 

Nee  quid  media*,  &c. 

On  this  paflage  the  author  of  the  Englifh  Com 
mentary  thus  remarks.  "  How  neceflary  this  ad- 
"  vice  might  be  to  the  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age 
«c  cannot  certainly  appear  j.  but>  if  the  practice  of 
<c  Seneca  may  give  room  for  fufpicion,  it  fhould 
<c  feem  to  have  been  much  wanted ;  in  whom  I 
"  fcarcely  believe  there  is  ONE  SINGLE  INSTANCE,  of 
<c  the  CHORUS  being  employed  in  a  manner,  confo- 
**  nant  to  its  true  end  and  character.'* 

The  learned  Critick  feems  here  to  believe,  and 

the  plays  under  the  name  of  Seneca  in  fome  meafure 

K 1  warrant 
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warrant  the  conclufion,  that  the  CHORUS  of  th« 
Roman  Stage  was  not  calculated  to  anfwer  the  ends 
of  its  inftitution.  Ariftotle  has  told  us  juft  the  famev 
thing,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  Sophocles, 
of  the  Grecian  Drama,  And  are  fuch  furmifes,  or 
fuch  information,  likely  to  flrengthen  our  prejudices 
on  behalf  of  the  CHORUS,  or  to  inflame  our  defires 
for  its  revival  ? 

294.—-LET  IT  TO  VIRTUE  PROVE  A  GUIDE  ANI* 
FRIEND. 

Ilk  bonls  faveatque,  £?V. 

'*  The  Chorus^  fays  the  poet,  Is  to  take  the  fide  of 

**  the  good  and  virtuous,  i.  e.  is  always  to  fuftain  a 

."  moral  character.     But  this  will  need  fome  expla- 

w  nation  and  reftriction.    To  conceive  aright  of  its 

**  office,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  Chorum  to  be  a  number 

<c  of  perfons,  by  fome  probable  caufe  aflembled  to 

<c  gether,  as  witnefles  and  fpeclators  of  the  great  ac- 

ic  tion  of  the  drama.    Such  perfons,  as  they  cannot 

"  be  wholly  uninterefted  in  what  pafles  before  them,- 

<c  will  very  naturally  bear  fome  fhare  in  the  repre- 
<c  fentation.    This  will  principally  confift  in  de- 

c<  elaring  their  fentiments,  and  indulging  their  re- 

€C  flections  freely  on  the  feveral  events  and  diftrefTes 
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<e  as  they  (hall  arife.  Thus  we  fee  the  moral,  attri* 
*c  buted  to  the  Chorus,  will  be  no  other  than  the 
*c  dilates  of  plain  fenfe  ;  fuch  as  muft  be  obvious 
*c  to  every  thinking  obferver  of  the  a&ion,  who  is 
"  under  the  influence  of  no  peculiar  partialities  from 
**  affeSllon  or  intereft.  Though  even  thefe  may  be 
*6  fuppofed  in  cafes,  where  the  character,  towards 
*c  which  they  draw,  is  reprefented  as  virtuous. 

u  A  Chorus,  thus  conftituted,  muft  always,  it  is 
f<  evident,  take  the  part  of  virtue  ;  becaufe  this  is 
"  the  natural  and  almoft  neceflary  determination  of 
«  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  when  adding 
<c  freely  and  uncpnftrained."  Notes  on  the  Art  of 


297,  --  FAJTHFUL   AND  SECRET.  —  — 


On  this  nice  fart  of  the  duty  of  the  CHORUS  the 
.author  of  the  Englifh  Commentary  thus  remarks. 

"  This  important  advice  is  not  always  eafy  to  be 
?*  followed.  Much  indeed  will  depend  on  the  choice 
"  of  the  fubjecl:,  and  the  artful  conftitution  of  the 
*'  fable.  Tet9  with  all  bis  care,  the  ableft  writer  will 
**  fomejimes  fnd  h'nnfelf  e?nbarrajfid  by  the  CHORUS. 
K  3  «  I  would 
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y 

"  I  would  here  be  underftood  to  fpeak  chiefly  of  the 
"  moderns.  For  the  antients,  though  it  has  not 
"  been  attended  to,  had  fome  peculiar  advantages 
"  over  us  in  this  refpecl,  refulting  from  the  princi- 
<c  pies  and  practices  of  thofe  times.  For,  as  it  hath 
"  been  obferved  of  the  ancient  Epic  Mufe,  that  fhe 
16  borrowed  much  of  her  ftate  and  dignity  from  the 
"  falfe  theology  of  the  pagan  world,  fo,  I  think,  it 
"  may  be  juftly  faid  of  the  ancient  tragic,  that  fhe 
*c  has  derived  great  advantages  of  probability  from 
««  its  miftaken  moral.  If  there  be  truth  in  this  re- 
«c  flection,  it  will  help  to  juflify  fome  of  the  ancient 
*<  choirs,  that  have  been  moft  objected  to  by  the 
*<  moderns." 

After  two  examples  from  Euripides;  in  one  of 
which  the  trufty  CHORUS  conceals  the  premeditated 
fuidde  of  Phaedra ;  and  in  the  other  abets  Medea's 
intended  murder  ofber  children;  both  which  are  moft 
ably  vindicated  by  the  Critickj  the  note  conclude^ 
in  thefe  words. 

**  In  fum,  though  thefe  a&s  of  fevere  avenging 
<c  juflice  might  not  be  according  to  the  exprefs  letter 
f*  of  the  laws,  or  the  more  refined  conclufions  of 
<e  the.  PORCH  or  ACADEMY  ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt, 
**  that  they  were,  in  the  general  account*  efteemed 

«  fit 
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**  fit  and  reasonable.  And,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  in 
«<  order  to  pafs  a  right  judgment  on  the  ancient 
<c  Chorus,  that,  though  in  virtue  of  their  office, 
"  they  were  obliged  univerfally  to  fuftain  a  moral 
*<  character;  yet  this  moral  was  rather  political  and 
<c  popular,  than  ftri&ly  legal  or  philofophic.  Which 
cc  is  alfo  founded  on  good  reafon.  The  fcope  and 
*'  end  of  the  ancient  theatre  being  to  ferve  the  in*. 
*c  terefts  of  virtue  and  fociety,  on  the  principles  and 
*6  fentiments,  already  fpread  and  admitted  amongft 
c<  the  people,  and  not  to  correct  ojd  errors?  and  in- 
*c  ftrucl:  thern  in  philofophic  truth." 

One  of  the  cenfurers  of  Euripides,  whofe  opinipn 
is  controverted  in  the  above  note,  is  Monfleur  Da- 
cier$  who  condemns  the  CHORDS  in  this  inftance,  as 
not  only  violating  their  moral  office,  but  tranfgr effing 
tfy  laws  of  NATURE  and  of  GOD,  by  a  fidelity  so 
yjcious  and  CRIMINAL,  that  thefe  women,  [the 
CHORUS  !]  ought  to  fly  away  in  the  Car  of  Me4ea>  t? 
efcape  the  punijhment  due  jo  them.  The  Annotator 
above,  agree^  with  Jhe  Greek  Schpliaft,  that  the  CiT 
rinthian  women  (the  CHORUS)  being  free^  properly 
4efert  the  interefts  of  Creon,  and  keep  Medea's  fe- 
crets,yj?r  the  fake  ofjuftice^  according  to  their  cuftom. 
pacier,  however,  urges  an  inftance  of  their  infidelity 
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in  the  ION  of  Euripides,  where  they  betray  the  fecret 
of  Xuthus  to  Creufa,  which  the  French  Critick  de 
fends  on  account  pf  •  their  attachment  to  their  mif- 
treTs;  and  adds,  that  the  rule  of  Horace,  like  other 
rules,  is  proved  by  the  exception.  <c  Befides  (con* 
"  tinues  the  Critick  in  the-true  fpirit  of  French  gal- 
<c  lantry)  fhould  we  fo  heavily  accufe  the  Poet  for 
"  not  having  made  an  ajjembly  of  women  KEEP  A  SE- 
<c  CRET  I"  D'ailleurS)  pent  tn  faire  un  fi  grand  crime 
a  un  poete.,  de  rf  avoir  pas  fait  en  forte  qu'une  troupe  de 
femmes  garde  un  fecret?  He  then  concludes  his  note 
with  blaming  Euripides  for  the  perfidy  of  Iphigenia 
at  Tauris,  who  abandons  thefe  faithful  guardians 
of  her  fecret,  by  flying  alone  with  Oreftes,  and  leav 
ing  them  to  the  fury  of  Thoas,  to  which  they  muft 
have  been  expofed,  but  for  the  intervention  of  Mi 
nerva. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  moral  importance 
of  the  CHORUS  muft  be  confidered  with  fame  limita 
tions  :  or,  at  Jeaft,  that  the  CHORUS  is  as  liable  to  be 
rnifufed  and  mifapplied,  as  any  part  of  modern 
Tragedy. 


3GO«—  Tfe  PIPE  of  old*—  Tifc,  non  ut  mine, 


"  This. 
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"  This,  fays  the  author  of  the  Englifh  Com- 
<*  mentary,  is  one  of  thofe  many  pafTages  in  the 
"  epiftle,  about  which  the  critics  have  faid  a  great 
*'  deal,  without  explaining  any  thing.  In  fupport 
<<  of  what  I  mean  to  offer,  as  the  true  interpreta- 
«c  tion,  I  obferve, 

"  That  the  poet's  intention  certainly  was  not  to 
"  cenfure  the  fajfe  refinements  of  their  ftage-mufic; 
c<  but,  in  a  fliort  digreflive  hiftory  (fuch  as  the  di- 
"  da&ic  form  will  fometimes  require)  to  defcribe 
"  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  true.  This  I  collect, 
<c  i.  From  the  exprejjion  ltfelf\  which  cannot,  with- 
"  out  violence,  be  underftood  in  any  other  way. 
<c  For,  as  to  the  words  luentla  and  prceceps,  which 
*e  have  occafioned  much  of  the  difficulty,  the  firft 
44  means  a  freer  ufe,  not  a  licentioufnefs^  properly  fo 
<c  called  ;  and  the  other  only  exprefles  a  vehemence 
*5  and  rapidity  of  language,  naturally  productive  of 
"  a  quicker  elocution,  fuch  as  muft  of  courfe  attend 

"  the  more  numerous  harmony  of  the  lyre  : not, 

"  as  M.  Dacier  tranflates  it,  une  eloquence  temeraire 
66  et  outree,  an  extravagant  {training  and  affectation 
?'  of  ftyle.  2.  From  the  reafon  of  the  thing  ;  which 
cc  makes  it  incredible,  that  the  mufic  of  the  theatre 
«  fhould  then  be  moft  complete,  when  the  times  were 
*l  barbarous,  arid  entertainments  of  this  kind  little 

"  encouraged 
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**  encouraged  or  underftood.  3.  From 
**  of  that  mufic  itfelf\  for  the  rudenefs  qf  which,  Ho- 
**•  race,  in  effeft,  apologizes  in  defending  it  only  on 
**  the  fcore  of  the  imperfect  ftate  of  the  ftage,  and 
**  the  fimplicity  of  its  judges.'* 

The  above  interpretation  of  this  part  of  th«  Epiftle 
Is,  in  my  opiniqn,  extremely  juft,  and  exactly  cor- 
refppuds  with  the  explication  of  De  Nores,  who  cen- 
fiires  Madius  for  an  error  fimilar  to  that  of  Dacier. 
Nwtreftl  f  entire  videtur  Madius^  dum  putat  potius  IN 

LUXURIAM  inveftum  Haratium^  quam 

JNCREMENTO 


THE  MUSICK,  having  always  been  a  neceflary 
appendage  to  the  CHORUS,  I  cannot  (as  has  already 
besn  hinted  in  the  note  on  1.  100  of  this  verfion) 
confider  the  Poet's  notice  of  the  Pipe  and  Lyre,  as 
a  llgrejjion^  notwithftanding  it  includes  a  fhort  hif- 
lory  of  the  rude  fimplicity  of  the  Mufick  in  the 
eaflier  ages  of  Rome,  and  of  its  fubfequent  improve- 
jB«nts.  The  CHORUS  too,  being  originally  the  whole* 
»s  weM  as  afterwards  a  legitimate  part  of  Tragedy, 
Ike  Ppet  naturally  traces  the  Drama  from  its  origin 
to  its  moft  perfect  ftate  in  Greece  ;  and  afterwards 
its  progrefs  and  improvements  with  the 

Theajrti 
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Theatre  of  his  own  country.  Such  is,  I  think,  the 
natural  and  eafy  method purfued  by  Horace;  though 
it  differs  in  fome  meafure  from  the  order  and  «»- 
neftion  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  the  Englifh 
Commentary. 

316. For  what,  alas  !  could  theunpra&is'dear 

Of  rufticks  revelling  o'er  country  cheer, 

A  motley  groupe;  high,  low;  and  froth, 
and  fcum, 

Diftinguifh  but  fhrill  fqueak,and  dronifh 

hum  ? 

—  IndoRus  quid  enim  faperet,  liber  que  laborum> 
ftufticus  urbano  canfufus,  turpis  honefto  ? 

Thefe  lines,  rather  breaking  in  upon  the  continuity 
of  the  hiftory  of  theatrical  mufick,  create  fome  ob- 
fcurity,  which  has  given  birth  to  various  interpreta 
tions.  The  author  of  the  Englifh  Commentary,  who 
always  endeavours  to  dive  to  the  very  bottom  of  his 
fubje£r.,  underftands  this  couplet  of  Horace  as  zfneir 
on  thofe  grave  philofophers,  who  confidered  thefe 
rtfnemtnts  of  the  mufick  as  corruptions.  He  inter 
prets  the  pafTage  at  large,  and  explains  the  above  two 
lines  in  thefe  words.  "  Nor  let  it  be  objected  than, 
!*  this  freer  harmony  was  itfelf  an  abufe,  a»corruption, 

«c  ef 
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*c  of  the   fevere    and    moral    mufick    of    antient 

66  times.     Alas  !   we  were  not  as  yet  fo  wife,  to  fee 

"  the  inconveniences  of  this  improvement.     And 

*  *  how  fhould  we,  confidering  the  nature  and  end  of 

**  thefe  theatrical  entertainments,  and  the  fort  of 

<*  meuof  which  our  theatres  were  made  up  ?" 

This  interpretation  is  ingenious  ;  but  Jafon  De 
Nores  gives,  I  think,  a  more  eafy  and  unforced  ex 
planation  of  this  difficult  paflage,  by  fuppofing  it 
to  refer  (by  way  of  parenthefis)  to  what  had  juftbeen 
faid  of  the  original  rude  fimplicity  of  the  Roman 
theatrical  mufick,  which,  fays  the  Poet,  was  at 
leaft  as  polifhed  and  refined  as  the  tafte  of  the  au 
dience.  This  De  Nores  urges  in  two  feveral  notes, 
both  which  I  (hall  fubmit  to  the  reader,  leaving  it  to 
him  to  determine  how  far  I  am  to  be  juftified  ii> 
having  adapted  my  verfion  to  his  interpretation. 

The  firft  of  thefe  notes  contains  at  large  his  re 
proof  of  Madius  for  having,  like  Dacier,  fuppofed 
the  Poet  to  cenfure  the  improvements  that  he  mani- 
feftly  meant  to  commend. 


non  re  Eft  vldetur  /entire  Madius,  dum  put  at 
potius  in  Romanorum  luxuriant  inveflum   Horatium^ 
dc  melodia  incremento  traffajft)  cum  SEIPSUM 
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INTERPRET  AN  s,  quid  fibi  voluer'tt  per  hcec^  'luce  cla- 

riuf)  oftendat) 

Tibia  non  ut  nune  orichalco  vinch,  tubaequc 

^Emula.     Et, 

Sic  prifcae  motumque,  &  luxuriam  addidit  art* 
Tibicen,  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  veftem  : 
Sic  etiam  fidibus  voces  crevere  feveris, 
Et  tulit  eloquium  infolitum  facundia  prsecepi. 

Ad  quid  emm  tarn  longd  digreffione  extra  rem  propoft* 
tarn  in  Romanes  inveheretur^  cum  de  Us  nlbllalluddicat9 
quam  eos  genio  ac  voluptatibus  Indulgere  :  cum  potius 

VETERES  ROMANOS  INSIMULARE  VIDEAT  UR  IQNfO- 
RANTI-ffi  QUOD  IGNORAVERINT  SONI  ET  MUSICEJ 
VENUSTATEM  ET  JUCUNDITATEM,  ILLA  PRIORI 
SCILICET  INCONDITA  ET  RUDI  ADMODUM  CONTEN- 

TJ,  dumait\ 


quid  enim  fuperet,  liberque  laborum, 
Rufticus  urbano  confufus^  turpis  honefto  ? 

The  other  note  is  exprefsly  applied  by  way  of 
comment  on  this  paflage  itfelf. 

INDOCTUS  QUIDENIM  SAPERET?]  Rsddlt  ra- 
tlonem  QUASI  PER  DIGRESSIONEM,  occurrens  tacita 
eljeftioni)  QUARE  ANTEA  APUD  ROMANOS  MUSIC  A 

MILODIA     PARTA    AUT    NUtLA    P£NE     Fl/ERAC; 

QUJA, 
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INDOCTJ  IGNARIQUE  RERUM  OMNIUJ^ 
VETERIS  ILLI    NONDUM  POTERANT  JUDICARE    DE 

MELODJ  A,  utpote  apud  eos  re  nova,  atque  inufitatdy  ne- 
qtte  illius  jucunditatem  deguftare>  QUIBUSVERBIS  IM- 

PERITIAM    EORUM,    RUSTICITATEMQUE    DEMON- 
iTRAT. 

Upon  the  whole  De  Nores  appears  to  me  to  have 
given  the  true  fenfe  of  the  paflage.  I  am  no  friend 
to  licentious  tranfpofitions,  or  arbitrary  variations, 
of  an  author's  text  ;  yet  I  confefs,  I  was  ftrongly 
tempted,  in  order  to  elucidate  this  perplexed  pafTagej 
to  have  carried  thefe  two  lines  of  Horace  four  lines 
back,  and  to  have  inferted  them  immediately  after 
the  207th  verfe* 

'  Et  jrugiy  caftuSy  verecundufque  cilbat. 


The  Englifh  reader,  who  wifties  to  try  the  expe* 
riment,  is  defired  to  read  the  four  lines,  that  eompofs 
nay  verfion,  immediately  after  the  309^  line, 

With  mode/I  mirth  tndulgd  their  fober  tafli. 
320.—  THE  PJPER,  grown  luxuriant  in  his  art. 
322.—  —  Now  tooy  its  powers  increa?d9  THE  LYRE 

SETERE. 
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S/V  prifcte-^ — *rti. 

TlBlCEN,  &C. 
SlC    FIDIBUS,  &C. 

**  This  is  the  application  of  what  hath  been  fa«8, 
<c  in  general,  concerning  the  refinement  of  theatfi- 
*<  cal  mufic  to  the  cafe  of  tragedy.     Some  com-roea- 
**  tators  fay,  and  to  comedy.     But  in  this  they  mif- 
*<  take,  as  will  appear  prefently.     M.  Dadrr  hatk 
**  I  know  not  what  conceit  about  a  companion  be- 
"  twixt  the  Roman  and  Greek  ftage.    His  reafoxi  as, 
cc  that  the  lyre  was  ufed  in  the  Greek  Chorus ,  as  appf.ars^ 
**  he  fays,  from  Sophocles  himfelf  playing  upan  this  in- 
"  Jlrument  himfelf  in  im  of  bis  tragedies*    And  was 
"  it  not  ufed  too  in  the  Roman  Chorus,  as  appears 
"  from  Nero's  playing  upon  it  in  feveral  tragedies  ? 
*«  But  the  learned  critic  did    not  apprehend  this 
"  matter.     Indeed  from  the  caution,  with  whicli 
**  his  guides,  the  dealers  in  antiquities,  always  toucli 
ic  this  point,  it  fliould  feem,  that  they  too  had  iao 
««  very  clear  conceptions  of  it.     The  cafe  I  take  la 
«*  have  been  this  :  The  tibla^  as  being  moft  proper 
««  to  accompany  the  declamation  of  the  ads,  am- 
*c  tanti  fuccinerty  was  conftantly  employed,  as  well 
M  in  the  Roman  tragedy  as  comedy.     This  appears 
"  from  many  authgrities,    I  mejuign  only  two  from 

4C  Cicero. 
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"  Cicero.    Quatnmulta  [Acad.  1.  ii.  7.]  guanos  fu- 
*'  giunt  in  cantu,  cxaudiunt  in  .eo  genere  exercitati:  Qui 
"  primo  inflatu  Tibicinis,  Antiopam  effe  aiunt  aut  An- 
€*  dromacham,  cum  nos  ne  fufpicemur  quidem.     The. 
**  other  is  ftill  more  exprefs.      In  his  piece  entitled 
<c  Orator,  fpeaking  of  the  negligence  of  the  Roman 
*c  writers,  in  refpedt  of  numbers,  he  obferves,   that 
"  there  were  even  many  pajjages  in  tbtir   tragedies, 
"  which,  unlefs  the  TIBIA  played  to  them,   could  not 
<c  be  dlflinguijhed  from  mere  profe  t  qu#,  nift  cum  77- 
<c  bicen  accejjerit,  orationi  fint  folutas  fimlllima.     One 
4<  of  thefe  paflages  is  exprefsly  quoted  from  fbyeftetj 
€<  a  tragedy  of  Ennius  ;   and,  as   appears  from  the 
"  meafure,  taken  out  of  one  of  the  acl:s.    It  is  clear 
"  then,  that  the  tibia  was  certainly  ufed  in  the  di- 
"  clamation  of  tragedy.     But  now  the  fong  of  the' 
**  tragic  chorus,  being  of  the  nature  of  the  ode,  of 
*c  courfe  required  fides,  the  lyre^  the  peculiar  and 
"  appropriated  inftrument  of  the  lyric  mufe.     And 
<c  this  is  clearly  colle&ed,  if  not  from  exprefs  tef- 
<c  timonies ;  yet  from  fome  occafional   hints  dropt 
<c  by  the  antients.    For,    i.  the  lyre,  we  are  told, 
"  [Cic.  De  Leg.  ii.  9   &  15.]  and  is  agreed  on  all 
<c  hands,  was  an  inftrument  of  the  Roman  theatre  j 
**  but  it  was  not  employed  in  comedy.      ^  his  we 
"  certainly  know  from  the  fhort  account  of  the 
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kc  mufic  prefixed  to  Terence's  plays.     2.  Further, 
"  the  tibicen,  as  we  faw,  accompanied  the  declama- 
"  tion  of  the  ads  in  tragedy.    It  remains  then,  that 
cc  the  proper  place  of  the  lyre  was,  where  one  fliould 
"  naturally  look  for  it,  in  the  fongs  of  the  Chorus  ; 
"  but  we  need  not  go  further  than  this  very  paflage 
<e  for  a  proof.    It  is  unqueftionable,  that  the  poet  is 
<{  here  fpeaking  of  the  Chorus  only ;  the  following 
ce  lines  not  admitting  any  other  poffible  interpreta- 
6e  tion.    By  fidlbus  then  is  neceflarily  underftood  the 
"  inftrument  peculiarly  ufed  in  it.    Ndt  that  it  need 
"  be  faid  that  the  tibia  was  never  ufed  in  the  Chorus. 
*c  The  contrary  feems  exprefled  in  a  paflage  of  Se- 
"  neca,  [Ep.  Ixxxiv*]  and  in  Julius  Pollux  [1.  iv.  15; 
*c  §  I07-]     I*  ig  Sufficient,  if  the  lyre  was  ufed  fole- 
«'  ly,  or  principally,  in  it  at  this  time.     In  this  view, 
*6  the  whole  digreffion  is  more  pertinent,  and  con- 
<c  neds  better.    The  poet  had  before  been  fpeaking 
«c  of  tragedy.    All  his  directions  from  1.  100,  refpedt 
*c  this  fpecies  of  the  drama  only.     The  application 
*c  of  what  he  had  faid  concerning  mufic,  is  then 
<c  mod  naturally  made,  i.  to  the  tibia 9  the  mufic  of 
"  the  ads  ;  and,  2.  to  fides ;  that  of  the  choir  :  thus 
ic  confining  himfelf,  as  the  tenor  of  this  part  fe- 
"  quired,  to  tragedy  only.     Hence  is  feen  the  mif- 
"  take,  not  only  of  M.  Dacier,  whofe  comment  is 

L  «<io 
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"  in  every  view  infupportable  ;  but,  as  was  hinted,, 
"of  Heinfius,  Lambin,  and  others,  who,  with  more 
<c  probability,  explained  this  of  the  Roman  comedy 
*c  and  tragedy.  For,  though  tibia  might  be  allowed 
<c  to  ftand  for  comedy,  as  oppofed  to  tragaedia,  [as 
"  in  fa6r,  we  find  it  in  1.  ii.  Ep.  i.  98,]  that  being 
**  the  only  inftrument  employed  in  it ;  yet,  in  fpeak- 
"  ingexprefly  of  themuficof  theftage,^/?^  could  not 
<c  determinately  enough,  and  in  contradiftin&ion  to- 
4C  tibia,  denote  that  of  tragedy,  it  being  an  inftru- 
"  ment  ufed  folely,  or  principally,  in  the  Chorus  ; 
<c  of  which,  the  context  fhews,  he  alone  fpeaks. 
*«'  It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  applica- 
<c  tion  here  made,  befides  the  mufic,  the  poet  takes 
*c  in  the  other  improvements  of  the  Tragic  Chorus, 
"  thefe  happening,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
c*  they  would  do,  at  the  fame  time." 

Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry* 

321.— —WlTH  DANCE  AND  FLOWING  VEST  EM 
BELLISHES  HIS  PART. 

Traxitque  vagus  perpulpita  v  eft  em. 

s<  This  expreffes  not  only  the  improvement  arifing 

**  from  the  ornament  of  proper  drefles,  but  from. 

<c  the  grace  of  motion  \  not  only  the  a  ft  or,   whofe 

,    4  «*•  peculiar 
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«c  peculiar  office  it  was,  but  the  mlnjlrel  himfelf,  as 
sc  appears  from  hence,  conforming  his  gefture  in  fome 
««  fort  to  the  mufic.*' 

"  Of  the  ufe  and  propriety  of  thefe  geftures,  or 
"  dances,  it  will  not  be  eafy  for  us  $  who  fee  no  fuch 
"  things  attempted  on  the  modern  ftage,  to  form  any 
"  very  clear  or  exact  notions.  What  we  cannot 
"  doubt  of  is,  i.  That  the  feveral  theatrical  dances 
"  of  the  antients  were  ftri&ly  conformable  to  the 
"  genius  of  the  different  fpecies  of  compofition,  to 
"  which  they  were  applied.  2.  That,  therefore,  the 
«c  tragic  dance,  which  more  efpecially  accompanied 
"  the  Chorus,  muft  have  been  expreffive  of  the  high- 
€C  eft  gravity  and  decorum,  tending  to  infpire  ideas 
"  of  what  is  becoming, graceful^  and  majeflk\  in  which 
<c  view  we  cannot  but  perceive  the  important  affift- 
«•  ance  it  muft  needs  lend  to  virtue,  and  how  greatly 
**  it  muft  contribute  to  fet  all  her  graces  and  attrac- 
"  tions  in  the  faireft  light.  3.  This  idea  of  the  an- 
<c  cient  tragic  dance,  is  not  folely  formed  upon  our 
**  knowledge  of  the  conformity  before-mentioned ; 
"  but  is  further colle&ed  from  the  name  ufually  givea 
*c  to  it,  which  was  Ifyip&fia,  This  word  cannot  well 
'*  be  tranflated  into  our  language  ;  but  exprefles  all 
46  that  grace  and  concinnity  of  motion,  which  the 
"  dignity  of  the  choral  fong  required.  4.  Laftly,  it 
L  2  «  muft 
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"  muft  give  us  a  very  high  notion  of  the  moral  effect 
«<  of  this  dance,  when  we  find  the  fevere  Plato  ad- 
"  mitting  it  into  his  commonwealth." 

Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

3«8. HE  WHO  THE  PRIZE,  A  FILTHY  GOAT,  TO 

GAIN, 

AT  FIRST  CONTENDED  IN  THE  TRAGICK 
STRA  IN. 

Carmine    qtii   tragicv    vilem    certavit   ob 
kircum. 

If  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  all  the  Editors,  and 
Commentators  on  this  Epiftle,  have  failed  to  obferve, 
that  the  hiftorical  part  of  it,  relative  to  the  Graeciaa 
Drama,  commences  at  this  verfe;  all  of  them  fup- 
pefing  it  to  begin,  55  lines  further  in  the  Epiftle, 
on  the  mention  of  Thefpis ;  whom  Horace  as  clear 
ly,  as  corredlly,  defcribes  to  be  the  firft  improver, 
not  inventor  of  Tragedy,  wbofe  ORIGINAL  he  marks 
here.  Much  confufion  has,  I  think,  arifen  from  this 
overfight,  as  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  fol 
lowing  notes  ;  only  obferving  in  this  place,  that  the 
Poet,  having  fpoken  particularly  of  all  the  parts  of 
Tragedy,  now  enters  with  the  ftri&eft  order,  and 
greateft  propriety,  into  its  general  hiftory,  which, 
by  his  ftridures  on  tkt  CHORUS,  he  moil  elegantly, 

as 
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as  well  as  forcibly,  conne&s  with  his  fubjeft, 
taking  occafion  to  fpeak  incidentally  of  other  branches 
of  the  Drama,  particularly  THE  SATYRS,  and  ths 
OLD  COMEDY. 


329.-—  —  &?0  n  too  —  the?  rude^  the  graver  mood  un- 

broke, 
STRJPT  THE  ROUGH  SATYRS,  and  eflay'd 

a  joke. 
Max  etiam  AGRESTES  SATYROS,  &c. 

*<  It  is  not  the  intention  of  thefe  notes  to  retail 
**  the  accounts  of  others,  I  muft  therefore  refer  the 
"  reader,  for  whatever  concerns  the  hiftory  of  the 
<c  fatiric,  as  I  have  hitherto  done  of  the  tragic  and 
"  comic  drama,  to  the  numerous  diflertators  on  the 
"  ancient  ftage  5  and,  above  all,  in  the  cafe  before 
**  us,  to  the  learned  Cafaubon  ^  from  whom  all  that 
"  hath  been  faid  to  any  purpofe,  by  modern  writers, 
**  hath  been  taken.  Only  it  will  be  proper  to-ob- 
**  ferve  one  or  two  particulars,  which  have  been 
"  greatly  mifunderftood,  and  without  which  it  will 
"  -be  impoflible,  in  any  tolerable  manner,  to  explaiqi 
*'  what  follows. 

"  I.  The  defign  of  the  poet,  in  thefe  lines,  is  not 
58  to  -fix  the  origin  of  the  fatyric  pieee,  in  afcribing 

L  3  the 
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*'  the  invention  of  it  to  Thefpis.    This  hath  been 

«c  concluded,  without  the  leaft  warrant  from  his  own 

*c  words,  which  barely  tell  us,  "  that  the  reprefen- 

*c  tation  of  tragedy  was  in  elder  Greece  followed 

«  by  thefatires  j"  and  indeed  the  nature  of  the  thing, 

<c  as  well  as  the  teftimony  of  all  antiquity,  (hews 

**  it  to  be  impoffible;     For  the  fatlre  here  fpoken  of 

*c  is,  in  all  refpe&s,  a  regular  drama,  and  therefore 

cc  could  not  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  times  of  JEt- 

**  chylus,  when  the  conftitution  of  the  drama  was 

*c  firft  formed.    It  is  true  indeed,  there  was  a  kind  of 

*c  entertainment  of  much  greater  antiquity,  which 

4C  by  the  antients  is  fometimes  called  fatyric,  out  of 

**  which  (as  Ariftotle  allures  us)  tragedy  itfelf  arofe, 

*c  >5  JE  T^ay^ia  tiia  TO  ex  ffotlvpucS  (AtlaSa'te'iv,  o4/g  a7rsffti/,vuQvi9 

<c  [w*p  -tfowjr.  x.  ^]    But  then  this  was  nothing  but 

46  a  Chorus  of  fatyrs  [Athenaeus,  1.  xiv.]  celebrating 

*c  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus,  with  rude  Tongs  and  uri- 

*'  couth  dances;  and  had  little  refemblance  to  that 

cc  which  was  afterwards  called  fattric ;  which,  ex- 

**  cept  that  it  retained  the  Chorus  of  fatyrs,  arid 

*c  turned  upon  fome   fubjec~l  relative  to  Bacchus, 

"  was  of  a  quite  different  fir uclure,  and,  in  every 

<c  refpecl,  as  regular  a  competition  as  tragedy  it- 
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•"•II.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  poem,  here  dif- 
*<  tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  SATYRI,  was  in  a&ual 
"  ufe  on  the  Roman  ftage.  This  appears  from  the 
"  turn  of  the  poet's  whole  criticifm  upon  it.  Par- 
*<  ticularly,  his  addrefs  to  the  Pifos,  1.  235  and  his 
*c  obfervatien  of  the  offence  which  a  loofe  dialogue 
cc  in  this  drama  would  give  to  a  Roman  auditory, 
c<  1.  248,  make  it  evident  that  he  had^  in  facl,  the 
"  practice  of  his  own  ftage  in  view.** 

"  III.  For  the  abfolute  merit  of  thefe  fatires,  the 
"  reader  will  judge  of  it  himfelf  by  comparing  the 
"  Cyclops,  the  only  piece  of  this  kind  remaining 
*c  to  us  from  antiquity,  with  the  rules  here  delivered 
«*  by  Horace.  Only  it  may  be  obferved,  in  addition 
"  to  what  the  reader  will  find  elfewhere  [n.  1.  223.] 
"  apologized  in  its  favour,  that  the  double  character 
u  of  the  fatires  admirably  fitted  it,  as  well  for  a  fen- 
"  fible  entertainment  to  the  wife,  as  for  the  fport  and 
*c  diverfion  of  the  vulgar.  For,  while  the  grotefque 
*«  appearance  and  jefting  vein  of  thefe  fantaftic  per- 
«c  fonages  amufed  the  one,  the  other  faw  much  fur- 
"  ther ;  and  confidered  them,  at  the  fame  time,  as 
"  replete  with  fcience,  and  informed  by  a  fpirit  of 
"  the  moft  abftrufe  wifdom.  Hence  important  leflbns 
J*  of  civil  prudence,  interefting  allufions  to  public 
•L  4  f *  affaixs 
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"  affairs,  or  a  high,  refined  moral,  might,  with  the 
€t  higheft  probability,  be  infinuated,  under  the  flight 
*c  cover  of  a  ruftic  iimplicity.  And  from  this  in- 
<e  ftructive  caft,  which  from  its  nature  muft  be  very 
*«  obfcure,  if  not  impenetrable,  to  us  at  this  day, 
cc  was,  .1  doubt  not,  derived  the  principal  pleafure 
<e  which  the  antients  found  in  this  fpecies  of  the 
«c  drataia.  If  the  modern  reader  would  conceive  any 
<c  thing  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  this  pleafure, 
*c  he  may  in  part  guefs  at  it,  from  reflecting  on  the 
«c  entertainment  he  himfelf  receives  from  the  cha- 
"  rafters  of  the  clowns  in  Shakefpearej  who,  as  the 
<c  poet  himfelf  hath  characterized  them,  ufe  their  folly* 
4i  like  a  Jlalklng  horfe,  and^  under  the  prefentation  of 
<c  that,  Jhoot  their  wit."  [As  you  like  it.]— Note* 
in  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

This  learned  note,  I  think,  fets  out  with  a  mif- 
apprehenfion  of  the  meaning  of  Horace,  by  involv 
ing  his  iriflruftions  on  THE  SATYRICK  DRAMA,  with 
his  account  of  its  Origin.  Nor  does  he,  in  the  moft 
diftant  manner,  infinuate,  tho'  Dacier  has  aflerted 
the  fame  thing,  that  the  SATYRS  owed  their  firft  in 
troduction  to  Thefpis ;  but  relates,  that  the  very  Poets, 
who  contended  in  the  Goat-Song,  to  which  TRAGEDY; 
its  name,  finding  it  toe  folcmn  and  fevere 

an 
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an  entertainment  for  their  rude  holiday  audience, 
^nterfperfed  the  grave  ftrains  of  tragedy  with  cornicle 
and  fatyrtcal  Interludes,  producing  thereby  a  kind 
of  medley,  fomething  congenial  to  what  has  appeared 
on  our  own  ftage,  under  the  name  of  TR  A  GI- COMEDY, 
Nor,  if  I  am  able  to  read  and  comprehend  the  con 
text,  do  the  words  of  Horace  tell  us,  u  that  the  re- 
"  prefentation  of  Tragedy  was,  in  elder  Greece, 
*'  follcvjed  by  the  SATYRS."  The  Satyrs  compofed 
a  part  of  the  Tragedy  in  its  infancy,  as  well  as  in 
the  days  of  Horace,  if  his  own  words  may  be  quoted 
as  authority.  On  any  other  conftru&ion,  his  direc 
tions,;  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  God  or  Hero 
of  the  piece,  are  fcarcely  reconcilable  to  common 
fenfe;  and  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  mark  their  being 
incorporated  with  the  Tragedy,  in  more  expreflive 
terms  or  images,  than  by  his  follicitude  to  prevent 
their  broad  mirth  from  contaminating  its  dignity  or 
purity. 

Effutire  leves  indlgna  TRAGJEDIA  verfus. 
Ut  fejiis  matrona  moveri  jujja  diehusy 
INTSRERIT  SATYRIS  paulum  pudibunda  PRO- 

TERVIS. 

The  CYCLOPS  of  Euripides,  the  only  SATYRICK 
DRAMA  extant,  written  at  a  much  later  period,  than 

that 
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that  of  which  Horace  fpeaks  in  this  place,  cannot,  I 
think,  convey  to  us  a  very  exa6t  idea  of  the  Tragick 
Pajlarals,  whofe  origin  he  here  defcribes.  The  CY 
CLOPS,  fcarce  exceeding  700  lines,  might  be  played, 
according  to  the  idea  of  fome  criticks,  after  another 
performance  :  but  that  cannot,  without  the  greateft 
violence  to  the  text,  be  fuppofed  of  the  fatyrick  piece 
here  mentioned  by  Horace,  The  idea  of  farces,  Qr 
after-pieces,  tho'  an  inferior  branch  of  the  Drama, 
is,  in  fad"t,  among  the  refinements  of  an  improved 
age.  The  writers  of  an  early  period  throw  their  dra- 
xnatick  materials,  fericois  and  ludicrous,  into  one 
mafs ;  which  the  critical  chymiftry  of  fucceeding 
times  feparates  and  refines*  The  modern  ftage,  like 
the  antient,  owed  its  birth  to  the  ceremonies  of 
Religion.  From  Myfteries  and  Moralities^  it  pro 
ceeded  to  more  regular  Dramas,  diverfifying  their 
ferious  fcenes,  like  the  SATYRICK  POETS,  with  lu 
dicrous  reprefentations.  This  defire  of  variety  was 
one  caufe  of  the  irregularity,  as  well  as  extraordi 
nary  length  of  their  pieces ;  of  which,  I  believe, 
they  never  gave  above  one  at  the  fame  time  of  repre- 
fentation.  Farce  is,  in  point  of  age,  as  well  as  ranka 
t>ut  a  younger  brother  of  the  Theatre, 

Other 
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Other  Criticks  have  taken  the  text  of  Horace  in 
the  'fame  fenfe,  that  I  have  here  confidered  it.  ' 

AGRESTES  SATYROS.]  Sllveftres  Faunas  nudos  in* 
troduxit  :  ita  enim  SATYROS  vacant.  —  Quod  vero  SA~ 
TYROS  in  fabulos  inducJos  dixi,  NON  PERACTA  ID 
FABULAFACTUM  FUissE  intelligendum,  SED  JNMEDIO 
quafi  CHOROS.  Nannius. 


SATYROS  puto  iterumRomte  indu£ios\  atque  ideo 
de  his  loqui  Horatium,  cujufmodi  tills  fermonem  tribuere 
debeamus,  &  QUEMADMODUM  PRIMUM,  ET  QUA  DE 
CAUSA  INDUCTI  SUNT,  oftendentem.  ^uare  cum  de 
SATYRORUM  CHORIS,  publlce  in  fpetfaculo  induclisy 
tefte  etiam  Dionyfio  Halicarnajfco,  minimi  dubium  fit, 
etiam  poftea  INTER  MEDIOS  ACTUS  TRAG^EDIARUM, 
adhibit  os  credibile  eft.  -  DE  MORES. 

AGRESTES  SATYROS.]  Has  autem  LOCO  CHORI 
introducJos  intelllglt^  non,  ut  quidam  volunt,  in  ipfd  tra- 
gcedia^  cum  prafertim  dicat  fattum^  ut  grata  novitate 
detinerentnr  fpeffatores  :  quod  inter  unum  &  alterum 
attum  fit^  CHORI  LOCO.  In  tragcedia  enim  ipfd,  cum 
flebiiiS)  fevera,  ac  gravis  Jity  non  requiritur  bujufmodi 
locorum^  ludorumque  levitas,  qua  tamen  inter  medios 
aftus  tolerari  poteft,  &  hoc  eft  quod  ait,  INCOLUMI 

GRAVITATE; 
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4GRAVITATE.  Ea  enlm  quts  fiunt^  quesve  dlcuntur 
inter  medios  afius,  extra  tragosdlam  effe  intelliguntur, 
neque  imminuunt  tragcedia  gravitatem*  >  BE 
NORES. 

•The  diftin&ion  made  by  De  Nores  of  the  SATYRS 
not  making  a  part  of  the  Tragedy,  but  barely  ap 
pearing  between  the  a&s,  can  only  fignify,  that  the 
Tragick  and  Comick  Scenes  were  kept  apart  from 
each  other.    This  is  plain  from  his  faying  that  they 
held  the  place  of  THE  CHORUS  ;  not  fuftaining  their 
continued  part  in  the  tragick  dialogue,  but  filling 
their  chief  office  of  finging  between  the  a&s.     The 
antie,nt  Tragedy  was  one  continued  reprefentation, 
divided  into  ads  by  the  Chaunt  of  the  CHORUS  j  and, 
otherwife,  according  to  modern  ideas,  forming  but 
one    afty   without    any    interruption  of  the  per 
formance. 

Thefe  antieni  SATYRICK  SONGS,  with  which  the 
antient  Tragedians  endeavoured  to  enliven  the  Di- 
thyrambicks,  gave  rife  to  two  different  fpecies  of 
poetry.  Their  rude  jefts  and  petulant  raillery  en 
gendered  the  Satire  5  and  their  fylvan  character  jpro- 
duccd  the  Pajforat. 

219-30- 
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379-30 — THO'  RUDE,  THE  GRAVER  MOOD  UNBROKE  — 

Stript  the  rough  Satyr  s^  and  E  SSAY'D  A  JOKE. 
— — Agrejles  Satyros  nudavit^  &  afper, 
ItfCOtUMi  GRAVITATE,  jocum  tentavit. 

<c  It  hath  been  (hewn,  that  the  poet  could  not 
*'c  intend,  in  thefe  lines,  to  fix  the  origin  of  thy  fa- 
<c  tlrlc  drama.  But,  though  this  be  certain,  and  the 
<c  difpute  concerning  that  point  be  thereby  deter- 
"  mined,  yet  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  he  purpofely 
<c  defcribes  the  fatire  in  its  ruder  and  lefs  poliftied 
*c  form  >  glancing  even  at  fome  barbarities,  which 
<c  deform  the  Bacchic  Chorus  ;  which  was  properly 
<c  the  fatiric  piece,  before  ^Efchylus  had,  by  his 
"  regular  conftitution  of  the  drama,  introduced  it 
cc  under  a  very  different  form  on  the  ftage.  The 
"  reafon  of  this  conduct  is  given  in  n.  on  1.  203. 
<c  Hence  the  propriety  of  the  word  nudavity 
"  which  Lambin  rightly  interprets,  nudos  intre- 
**  duxlt  fatyros,  the  poet  hereby  exprefHng  the  mon- 
"  ftrous  iadecorum  of  this  entertainment  in  its  firft 
*«  unimproved  ftate.  Alluding  alfo  to  this  ancient 
«  character  of  the  fatire ;  he  calls  him  afper,  i.  e. 
<e  rude  and  petulant;  and  even  adds,  that  his  jefts 
**  were  intemperate,  and  without  the  haft  mixture  of 
"  gravity.  For  thus,  upon  the  authority  of  a  very 
"  ingenious  and  learned  critic,  I  explain  Incdumi 
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"gravitate,  i.  e.  rejefting  every  thing  ferious^ 
"  bidding  farewell,  as  we  may  fay,  to  all  gravity. 
"  Thus  [L.  iii.  O.  5.] 

**  Incolumi  Jove  et  urle  Roma  : 
"  /.  *.  bidding  farewell  to  Jupiter  [Capitolinus]  and 
"  Rome  -,  agreeably  to  what  is  faid  juft  before, 

"  Anciliorum  et  nominis  et  toga 

"  OBLITUS,  aterneeque  Vejl*. 

**  or,  as  SALVUS  is  fcfed  more  remarkably  in  Martial 
"  [1.  v.  10.] 

Ennius  eft  lettus  SALVO  tibi,  Roma,  Marone  ,• 
Et  fua  rlferunt  fecula  Mceonidem. 

c<  Farewell,  all  gravity,  is  as  remote  from  the  original 
"  fenfe  of  the  words  fare  well,  as  incolumi  gravitate 
<c  from  that  of  incolumls,  or  falvo  Marone  from  that 
"  of  falvus"  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

The  beginning  of  this  note  does  not,  I  think, 
perfectly  accord  with  what  has  been  urged  by  the 
fame  Critick  in  the  note  immediately  preceding, 
He  there  obferved,  that  the  "  SATYR  here  fpoken  of, 
**  is,  in  all  refpeffs,  a  regular  Drama,  and  therefore 
«c  could  not  be  of  earlier  date,  than  the  times  of  -JEf- 
"  chylus." 

Here,  however,  he  allows,  though  in  fubdued 
phrafe,  that  u  though  this^f  wrtain,  and  the  difpute 

"  concerning 
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«  concerning  that  point  thereby  determined,  yet  it  is  to 
««  be  noted,  that  he  purpofely  defer ibes  the  Satyr  TO 

«  ITS    RUDE    AND    LESS    POLISHED   FORM;   glancing 

«  even  at  fome  barbarities^  which  deform  THE  BACCHIC 
"  CHORUS  ;  WHICH  WAS  PROPERLY  THE  SATYRICK. 
«c  PIECE,  before  ^Efchylus  had,  by  his  regular  con- 
cc  ftitution  of  the  Drama,  introduced  it,  under  a  very 
"  different  form,  on  the  ftage."  In  a  fubfequent 
note,  the  fame  learned  Critick  alfo  fays,  that  "  the 
"  connecting  particle,  verum,  {verum  ita  rifores^  &c.J 
"  expreffes  the  oppolition  intended  between  the  ori- 
<e  ginal  Satyr  and  that  which  the  Poet  approves,"  In 
both  thefe  paflages  the  ingenious  Commentator  feems, 
from  the  mere  influence  of  the  context,  to  approach 
to  the  interpretation  that  I  have  hazarded  of  this 
pafTage,  avowedly  one  of  the  moft  obfcure  parts  of 
the  Epiftle. 

The  explanation  of  the  words  INCOLUMI  GRA 
VITATE,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  above  note,  though 
favourable  to  the  fyftem  of  the  Englifh  Commentary, 
is  not  only  contrary  to  the  conftru&ion  of  all  other 
interpreters,  and,  I  believe,  unwarranted  by  any  ac 
ceptation  of  the  word  INCOLUMIS,  -but,  in  my  opi 
nion,  lefs  elegant  and  forcible  than  the  common  in 
terpretation. 

The 
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The  line  of  the  Ode  referred  to, 

IN  COL  UM  I  Jove,  ft  urbe  Roma? 
was  never  received  in  the  fenfe,  which  the  learned 
Critick  affigns  to  it. 

The  Dauphin  Editor  interprets  it, 

STANTE  urbe,   &  Capltolino  Jove  Romano  $ 

prott 'genie. 

Schrevelius,  to  the  fame  effect,  explains  it, 
SALVO  Capltollo,  qu&Jovis  eratfedes. 

Thefe  interpretations,  as  they  are  certainly  the 
moft  obvious,  feem  alfo  to  be  matt  confonant  to  the 
plain  fenfe  of  the  Poet. 

331.— /^r  holiday  fpeflators,  flujtfd  and  wild, 

With  new  conceits  and  mummeries  were  be* 

guiFd. 
Quippe  erat  ILLECEBRIS,  &V.    „ 

Monfieur  Dacier,  though  he  allows  that  "  all  that 
"  is  here  faid  by  Horace  proves  incontejtibly,  that  the 
*c  Satyrick  Piece  had  pofleffionof  the  Roman  ftage;" 
tout  ce  qu'  Horace  dit  icy  prouve  INCONTESTABLE-* 
MENT  qu'il  y  avolt  des  Satyres ;  yet  thinks  that  Ho 
race  laviftied  all  thefe  inftru&ions  on  them,  chiefly 
for  the  fake  of  the  ATELLANE  FABLES.  The  author 
of  the  Englifh  Commentary  is  of  the  fame  opinion, 

and 
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and  labours  the  point  very  afliduoufly.  I  cannot, 
however,  di (cover,  in  any  part  of  Horace's  difcourfe 
on  the  SATYRS,  *ne  exprefiion  glancing  towards  the 
ATELLANES,  though  their Osc AN  peculiarities  might 
eafily  have  been  marked,  fo  as  not  to  be  miftaken. 

337.—- — That  GOD  or  HERO  of  the  lofty  feme. 
May  riot,  &c. 
Ne  qulcumque  DEUS,  &c. 

The  Commentators  have  given  various  explana 
tions  of  this  precept.  De  Nores  interprets  it  to  fig- 
nify  that  the  fame  a  ft  or,  who  reprefented  a  God  or 
Hero  in  the  TRAGICK  part  of  the  Drama ,  mujl  not 
lie  employed  to  reprefent  a  Faun  or  Sylvan  in  the  SA- 

TYRICK. 

Dbcitr  has  a  ftrange  conceit  concerning  the  joint 
performance  of  a  Tragedy  and  Atellam  at  one  time, 
the  fame  God  or  Hero  being  reprefented  as  the  prin 
cipal  fubje&  and  character  of  both ;  on  which  occa- 
fion,  (fays  he)  the  Poet  recommends  to  the  author 
not  to  debafe  the  God,  or  Hero  of  the  TRAGEDY, 
by  finking  his  language  and  manners  too  low  in  the 
ATELLANE  $  whofe  flyle,  as  well  as  meafure,  fhould 
be  peculiar  to  itfelf,  equally  diftant  from  Tragedy 
and  Farce. 

VOL.  III.  M  Tfa« 
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The  author  of  the  Englifii  Commentary  tells  us, 
that  "  Gods  and  Heroes  were  introduced  as  well  into 
**  the  Satynck  as  Traglck  Drama,  and  often  the  very 
*l  fame  Gods  and  Heroes,  which  had  borne  a  part  m 
"  THE  PRECEDING  TRAGEDY;  a  praclicej  which 
"  Horace,  1  fuppofe,  intended,  by  this  hint,  to  re- 
"  commend  as  moft  regular." 

The  two  fhort  notes  of  Schrevelius,  in  my  opinion, 
more  clearly  explain  the  fenfe  of  Horace,  and  are 
in  thefe  words. 

Potma  ferium,  jocis  SATYR!  eis  ita  COMMISCERE 
zz-ne  fdlicet  is9  qui  paulo  ante  DEI  injlar  ant  HEROIS 
ih  fcenamfuit  introduftus,  pojiea  lacernofus  prodeat. 


the  whole,  fuppofing  the  SATYRICK  Piece  to 
be  Tragi-Comick)  as  Dacier  himfelf  feems  half  in 
clined  to  believe,  the  precept  of  Horace  only  re 
commends  to  the  author  fo  to  fupport  his  principal 
perfonage,  that  his  behaviour  in  the  SATYRICK 
fcenes  fhall  not  debafe  the  character  he  has  fuftained 
in  the  TRAGICK.  No  fpecimen  remaining  of  the 
Roman  SATYRICK  Piece,  I  may  be  permitted  to  il- 
luffrate  the  rule-of  Horace  by  a  brilliant  example 
from  the  fetio-cdtoick  HISTORIES  of  the  Sovereign  of 
our  Drama.  The  example  to  which  I  point,  is  the 

chara&cr 
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character  of  f£*  PRINCE  of  WALES,  in  the  two  Parts 
of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Such  a  natural  and  beautiful 
decorum  is  maintained  in  the  difplay  of  that  cha 
racter,  that  the  Prince  is  as  difcoverable  in  the  loofe 
fcenes  with  Falftaff  and  his  aflbciates,  as  in  the 
Prefence  Chamber,  or  the  Clofet.  After  the  natural, 
though  MJXT  DRAMAS,  of  Shakefpear,  and  Beau 
mont  and  Fletcher,  had  prevailed  on  our  ftage,  it  is 
furprifing  that  our  progrefs  to  pure  Tragedy  and  Co 
medy,  mould  have  been  interrupted,  or  difturbed,  by 
the  regular  monjler  of  TRAGl-GoMEDY,  nurfed  by 
Southerne  and  Dryden. 

348. NE'ER  WOULD  I,Pisos,  IN  THE  SYLVAN 

SCENE, 
USE  ABJECT  TERMS  ALONE,  AND  PHRASES 

MEAN  ! 
NonegO  INORNATA  &?DOMINANTIA,fc>V. 

The  author  of  the  Englifh  Commentary  propofes 
a  conjectural  emendation  of  Horace's  text — -HONO- 
RATA  inftead  of  INORNATA — and  accompanied  with 
a  new  and  elevated  fenfe  afligned  to  the  word  DOMI 
NANT  i A.  This  laft  word  is  interpreted  in  the  fame 
manner  by  De  Nores.  Moft  other  Commentators 
explain  it  to  lignify  common  words,  obferving  its  ana 
logy  to  the  Greek  term  Kfy-*.  The  fame  expreflion 
M  a  prevails 
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prevails  in  our  tongue — a  REIGNING  word,  0  REIGN- 
ING  fajhion,  &c.  The  general  caft  of  the  SATYR, 
feems  to  render  a  caution  againft  a  lofty  ftile  not  very 
neceflary ;  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  fuch  a 
caution  is  given  by  the  Poet,  exclufive  of  the  above 
propofed  variation. 

Ne  quicumque  BEITS 

Migret  in  obfcuras  HUMILI  SERMONE  talernas, 

Autdumvitathumum>K\3K£$  &  INANIA  CAPTET. 

352. Davtis  may  jgft,  &c> Davufne  loqua- 

turt  &c. 

It  fhould  feem  from  hence,  that  the  coramon  cha- 
ra&ers  of  Comedy,  as  well  as  the  Gods  and  Heroes 
of  Tragedy,  had  place  in  the  SATYRICK.  DRAMA, 
cultivated  in  the  days  of  Horace.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  the  antient  writers  fuftained  the  part  of 
Silenus,  we  may  judge  from  the  CYCLOPS  of  Eu~ 
ripides,  and  the.  PASTORALS  of  Virgil, 

Voflius  attempts  to  (hew  from  fome  lines  of  this 
part  of  the  Epiftle,  [A7]?  quicumque  D*us>  &c.]  that 
the  SATYRS  were  fubjoined  to  the  Tragick  fcenes^ 
not  incorporated  with  them  :  and  yet  at  the  fame  mo*- 
ment  he  tells  us,  and  with  apparent  approbation* 
that  DIOMEDIS  quotes  our  Poet  toflcove  that  they 
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were  BLENPJED  WITH  EACH  OTHER  :fimul 

INTER  RES  TRAGICAS,  SERIASQUE,  SATYRORUM 

tjuoQUE  jocis,  &  LUSIBUS,  dehttaretur. 

I  cannot  more  fatisfa&orily  conclude  all  that  I 
have  to  urge,  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  SATYRIC$. 
DRAMA,  as  here  defcribed  by  Horace,  than  by  one 
more  fhort  extract  from  the  notes  of  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  En  glim  Commentary,  to  the  fubftance 
of  which  extract  I  give  the  moft  full  aflent. 

<c  The  Greek  Drama,  we  know,  had  its  origi* 
<c  from  the  loofe,  licentious  raillery  of  the  rout  of 
<c  Bacchus,  indulging  to  themfelves  the  freeft  fallies 
4<  of  taunt  and  invective,  as  would  beft  fuit  to  law- 
<4  lefs  natures,  infpirited  by  feftal  mirth,  and  made 
"  extravagant  by  wine.  Hence  arofe,  and  with  a 
*'  character  anfwering  to  this  original,  the  Satiric 
"  Drama  ;  the  fpirit  of  which  was  afterwards,  ii* 
**  good  meafure,  revived  and  continued  in  the  Old 
"  Comedy,  and  itfelf  preferved,  though  with  con- 
*c  fiderable  alteration  in  the  form,  through  all  the 
"  feveral  periods  of  the  Greek  ftage;  even  when  Tra- 
"  gedy,  which  arofe  out  of  it,  was  brought  to  its 
!<  laft  perfeaion." 

M  3 
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370.*— -r-To  a  fiort  fyllable,  a  long  fuljolrfd. 
Forms  an  IAMBICK  FOOT. 

^vocatur  Iambus* 


Horace  having,  after  the  example  of  his  mafter 
Arifto£le,  flightly  mentioned  the  firft  rife  of  tragedy 
in  the  form  pf  a  CHORAL  SONG,  fubjoining  an  ac 
count  of  the  SATYRIC.K  CHORUS,  that  was  Jbon 
(MOX  etiam]  combined  with  it,  proceeds  to  fpeak 
particularly  of  the  lambick  verfe,  which  he  has  be 
fore  mentioned  generally,  as  the  meafure  beft  ac 
commodated  to  the  Drama.  In  this  inftance,  how 
ever,  the  Poet  has  trefpafTed  againft  the  order  and 
method  obferved  by  his  philofophical  guide  ;  and  by 
that  trefpafs  broken  the  thread  of  his  hiftory  of  the 
Drama,  which  has  added  to  the  difficulty  and  ob- 
fcurity  of  this  part  of  his  Epiftle.  Ariftotle  does 
not  fpeak  of  the  MEASURE,  till  he  has  brought  Tra 
gedy,  through  all  its  progreflive  ftages,  from  the 
Dithyrambicks,  down  to  its  eftablifhment  by  JEf- 
chylus  and  Sophocles.  If  the  reader  would  judge  of 
the  poetical  beauty ,  as  well  as  logical  precijion^  of  fuch 
an  arrangement,  let  him  transfer  this  fe&ion  of  the 
Epiftle  [beginning,  in  the  original  at  v.  25 1*  and 
ending  at  274.,]  to  the  end  of  the  aS^-th  line  j  by 
which  tranfpofttion,  or  I  am  much  miitaken,  he  will 

*  not 
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not  only  difembarrafs  jhis  hiftorical  part  of  it,  rela 
tive  to  the  Graecian  ftage,  but  will  pafs  by  a  much 
cafier,  and  more  elegant,  tranfition,  tp  the  Poet's 
application  of  the  narrative  to  the  Roman  Prama. 

The  Englifh  reader,  inclined  to  make  the  expe 
riment,  muft  take  the  lines  of  the  tranflation  from 
v.  268.  to  v.  403,  both  inclufive,  and  infert  then?- 
after  y.  420. 

10  Jhameful  filence  loft  the  pow'r  to  wound. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved  that  this  detail  on 
the  IAMBICK  is  not,  with  ftric~r  propriety,  annext  to 
a  critical  hiftory  of  the  SATYR,  in  which,  as  Ariftotle 
infinuates,  was  ufed  the  CAPERING  Tftrameter9  and, 
as  the  -Grammarians  obferve,  Trifyllabicks* 

397.— — Pisos  !  BE  GRECIAN  MODELS,  &V. 

Pope  has  imitated  and  illuftrated  this  paflage. 
Be  Homer's  works  your  ftudy  and  delight, 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night ; 
Thence  from  your  judgment,  thence  yc.ui  maxim* 

bring, 

And  trace  the  Mufes  upwards  to  their  fpring. 
Still  with  itfelf  compared,  his  text  perufe ! 

And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  Mufe! 

... 

Critfct/fft, 
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406.— A  KIND  OF  TRAGICK  ODE,  UNKNOWN 

BEFORE, 

THESPIS,  *TIS  SAID,  INVENTED  FIRST. 
IGNOTUM  Tragica  GENUS  INYENISSE  Ca- 

mcen* 
Dicttur^  &c. 

It  is  furprifing  that  Dacier,  who,  in  a  controverfial 
note,  in  refutation  of  Heinfius,  has  fo  properly  re 
marked  Horace's  adherence  to  Ariftotle,  fhould  not 
have  obferved  that  his  hiftory  of  the  Drama  openi 
and  proceeds  nearly  in  the  fame  order.  Ariftotie  in 
deed  does  not  name  Thefpis,  but  we  cannot  but  in 
clude  his  improvements  among  the  changes,  to  which 
the  Critick  refers,  before  Tragedy  acquired  a  per 
manent  form  under  -^Efchylus.  Thefpis  fee ms  not 
only  to  have  embodied  the  CHORUS,  but  to  have  pro 
vided  a  theatrical  apparatus  for  an  itinerant  exhibition  j 
to  have  furnifhed  difguifes  for  his  performers,  and  to 
have  broken  the  continuity  of  the  CHORUS  by  an 
Interlocutor;  to  whom  ./Efchylus  adding  another  per- 
fonage,  thereby  firft  created  DRAMATICK  DIA 
LOGUE  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  by  a  further  diminu 
tion  of  the  CHORUS,  by  improving  the  drefles  of  the 
a&ors,  and  drawing  them  from  their  travelling  waggon 
to  a  fixt  ftage,  he  created  a  regular  theatre, 

*     It 
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It  appears  then  that  neither  Horace,  nor  Ariftotle, 
afcribe  the  origin  of  Tragedy  to  THESPIS.  The 
Poet  firft  mentions  the  rude  beginning  of  Tragedy, 
(carmen  tragicum)  the  GoAT-SoNG;  he  then  fpeaks 
of  the  SatyrUk  Chorus^  foon  after  interwoven  with 
it ;  and  then  proceeds  to  the  improvements  of  thefe 
Bacchic  Feftivities,  by  Thefpis,  and  /Efchylusj 
though  their  perfection  and  final  eftablifhment  is  af-» 
cribed  by  Ariftotle  to  Sophocles. 

DACIER  very  properly  renders  this  pafTage,  On  di( 
que  Thefpis  fut  le  premier  qui  inventa  UNE  ESPECI  DE 
TRAGEBIE  AUPARAVANT  INCONNUE  AUX  GRECS. 
"  Thefpis  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  inventor  of  a  fpecies 
Ci  of  Tragedy,  before  unknown  to  the  Greeks  " 

Boileau  feems  to  have  confidered  this  part  of  the 
Epiftle  in  the  fame  light,  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  plaee  it. 

La  Tragedie  informe  &  grofiiere  au  naifiant 
N'etoit  qu'un  fimple  Choeur,  ou  chacun  en  danfant, 
Et  du  Dieu  des  Raifins  entonnant  les  louanges, 
S'effor^oit  d'attirer  de  fertiles  vendanges. 
La  le  vin  et  la  joie  eveillant  les  efprits, 
Du  plus  habile  chantre  un  etoit  Bouc  le  prix. 
THESPIS  fut  Ic  premier,  qui  barbouille  de  lie, 
Promena  par  les  bourgs  cette  heureufe  folie  -t 

Et 
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Et  d'afteurs  mal  ornes  chargeant  un  tojnbereaw, 
Amufa  les  paffans  d'un  fpcftacle  nouveau. 
JEscHYL?  dans  le  Choeur  jetta  les  perfonagcs; 
D'un  ma£que  plus  honnete  habilla  les  vifagcs  ; 
Syr  les  ais  d'un  Theatre  en  public  exhaufle, 
Wit  paroitre  Tafteur  d'un  brodequin  chaufle. 

,  Chant  Troi/ttmt. 


the  SLAND'ROUS  CHORUS  drown*  dt 


In  Jhameful  Jilencey  loft  the  pow'r  to  wound. 
CHORUSQUE 


«  Evidently  becaufe,  though  the  jus  nocendi  was 
«c  taken  away,  yet  that  was  no  good  reafon  why  the 
**  Chorus  fhould  entirely  ceafe.  M.  Dacier  miftakes 
*f  the  matter.  Le  cbaeur  Je  t&t  tgnomlnuefement^  parcc- 
44  que  la  lot  reprima  fa  licence,  et  que  ce  fut,  a  propre- 
<c  ment  parler>  la  hi  qui  k  bannit  ;  ce  qu'  Horace  re- 
44  garde  comme  unetfpeccde  fletriflure.  Properly  fpeak- 
<*  ingy  the  law  only  aboliflied  the  abuft  of  the  Chorus,; 
"  The  ignominy  lay  in  dropping  the  entire  ufeof  it, 
*<  on  account  of  this  reftraint.  Horace  was  of  opi- 
**  nion,  that  the  Chorus  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
44  though  the  ftate  had  abridged  it  of  the  licence,  it 
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«•  fo  much  delighted  in,  of  an  illimited,  and  intem- 
"  perate  fatire,  Sublatus  Chorus  fuit>  fays  Scaliger, 
"  cttjusilla  videntur  ejfi  pracipua  partes>  ut  potljjimum 
**  auos  liberet)  lesderent," 

Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

If  Dacier  be  miftaken  in  this  inftance,  his  miftake 
is  common  to  all  the  Commentators  ;  not  one  of 
Whom,  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the  above 
note  excepted,  has  been  able  to  extraft  from  thefe 
words  any  marks  of  Horac.e'8  predilection  in  favour 
of  a  CHORUS,  or  cenfure  of  "  its  culpable  omiilion" 
in  Comedy.  De  Nores  exprefTes  the  general  fenfe 
of  the  Criticks  on  this  paflage. 

TURPITER.]  $>uia  lex,  declarata  Feterls  Comcedits 
fcriptorum  improbitatey  eos  a  maledlcendi  Itcentia  deter- 
rtiit. — Slcuti  enim  antea  fummd  cum  laude  Fetus  Go- 
mcedia  accepta  */?,  Ita  pojlea  SUMMA  EST  CUM  TUR- 

PJTUDINE  VETANTIBUS  ETIAM  LEGIBUS  REPU- 
DIATA,  quid  probis  bominibuS)  quia  fapientibus^  quia 
integris  maledixerit.  ^uare  Comosdics  poftea  eonftripttc 
adhujufce  Veteru  differentiam  SUBLATO  CHORO,  UOVJE. 
appellate  funt. 

What  Horace  himfelf  fays  on  a  fimilar  occafion, 
of  the  fupprefiion  of  the  Fefcennine  vcrfes,  in  the 

EpifUe 
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Epiftle  to  Augufhis,  is  perhaps  the  beft,comment  on 
this  pafTage. 


quin  etlam  lex 


Poenaque  lata^  malo  qua  nollet  carmine  qucnquam 
Defcribi  :  VERTERE  MODUM  FORMIDINE  FUSTIS, 

AD   BENE    DICENDUM    DELECTANDUMQUE    RE- 
DACTI. 


Daring  their  Grecian  mqfters  to  forfake, 
And  for  theit  themes  Dome/tick  Glories  take. 

Nee  nlmium  meruere  decm^  veftlgla  Graca 
Aujl  deferere^  &  celebrare  domefticafafta* 


The  author  of  the  Englifh  Commentary  has  a  note 
on  this  pafTage,  replete  with  fine  tafte,  and  found 
criticifm. 

€t  This  judgment  of  the  poet,  recommending  do- 
<e  meftick  fubje6ts,  as  fitteft  for  the  ftage,  may  be 
f*  inforced  from  many  obvious  reafons.  As,  i.  that 
*c  it  renders  the  drama  infinitely  more  affeftlng:  and 
<c  this  on  many  accounts.  I.  As  a  fubjeft,  taken 
44  from  our  own  annals,  muft  of  courfe  carry  with 
**  it  an  air  of  greater  probability,  at  lead  to  the  ge- 
**  nerality  of  the  people,  than  one  borrowed  from 

"  thofc 
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*c  thofe  of  any  other  nation.  2.  As  we  all  find  a 
«  perfonal  intereft  in  the  fubjec~h  3.  As  it  of  courfe 
**  affords  the  beft  and  eafieft  opportunities  of  catch- 
"  ing  our  minds,  by  frequent  references  to  our  man- 
"  ners,  prejudices,  and  cuftoms.  And  of  how  great 
**  importance  this  is,  may  be  learned  from  hence, 
**  that,  even  in  the  exhibition  of  foreign  charac- 
"  ters,  dramatic  writers  have  found  themfelves 
"  obliged  to  facrifice  truth  and  probability  to  the 
*«  humour  of  the  people,  and  to  drefs  up  their  per- 
"  fonages,  contrary  to  their  own  better  judgment, 
"  in  fome  degree  according  to  the  mode  and  man- 
"  ners  of  their  refpe&ive  countries  *.  And,  4.  as. 
"  the  writer  himfelf,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
"  with  the  character  and  genius  of  his  own  nation,, 

**  (*)  L'etude  egale  <fes  poetes  de  differens  terns  a  plalre  a  leurs  fpec- 
"  tateurs,  a  encore  influe  dans  la  noaniere  de  peindre  les  cara&erea* 
««  Ceux  qui  paroiflent  fur  la  fcene  Angloife,  Efpagnols,  Francoife,  font 
**  plus  Anglois,  Efpagnols*  ou  Francois  que  Grecs  ou  Remains,  en  un- 
^*  mot  que  ce  qu'ils  doivent  etre»  II  ne  faut  qu'en  peu  de  difcernement 
tf  pour  s'appercevoir  que  nos  Cefarts  et  nos  AchHes*  en  gardanr  meme 
'<  un  partie  de  leur  charaftere  primitif,  prennent  droit  de  naturalite 
"  dans  le  pa  is  ou  ils  font  tranfplantez,  femblables  a  ces  portraits,  qui 
w  fortent  de  la  main  d'un  peintre,  Flamand,  Italien,  ou  Franjois,  et 
*c  qui  portent  Tempreinte  dti  pa'is.  On  veut  plaire  a  fa  nation,  et  rien 
*l  ne  plait  tant  qu"  -Ie  rcfemblaacc  dc  manieres  et  de  enie."  P.  Brumoy, 
**  vol.  i.  p»  aoo.  j 

"  Will 
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"  will  be  more  likely  to  draw  the  manners  with  life 
"  and  fpirit. 

"  II.  Next,  which  fliould  ever  be  one  great  point 
<c  in  view,  it  renders  the  drama  more  generally  life- 
44  ful  in  its  moral  deftination.  For,  it  being  con* 
"  verfant  about  domeftic  acts,  the  great  inftruction 
«*  of  the  fable  more  fenfibly  affects  usj  and  the  cha- 
**  rasters  exhibited,  from  the  part  we  take  in  their 
"  good  or  ill  qualities,  will  more  probably  influence 
<c  our  conduct. 

•c  III.  Laftly,  this  judgment  will  deferve  the 
*'  greater  regard,  as  the  conduct  recommended  was, 
*c  in  fact,  the  practice  of  our  great  models,  the  Greek 
*<  writers  ;  in  whofe  plays,  it  is  obfervable,  there 
«<  is  fcarcely  a  fingle  fcene,  which  lies  out  of  the 
**  confines  of  Greece. 

**  But,  notwithftanding  thefe  reafons,  the  practice 
«c  hath,  in  all  times,  been  but  little  followed.  The 
*«  Romans,  after  fome  few  attempts  in  this  way 
«c  (from  whence  the  poet  took  the  occafion  of  de- 
"  livering  it  as  a  dramatic  precept),  foon  relapfed 
*c  into  their  old  ufe  ,  as  appears  from  Seneca's,  and 
«  the  titles  of  other  plays,  written  in,  or  after  the 
•*  Auguftan  age.  Succeeding  times  continued  the 

"  fame 
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<c  fame  attachment  to  Grecian,  with  the  addition  of 
«*  an  equal  fondnefs  for  Roman,  fubjects.  The  rea- 
<c  fon  in  both  inftances  hath  been  ever  the  fame  :  that 
««  ftrong  and  early  prejudice,  approaching  fome- 
"  what  to  adoration,  in  favour  of  the  illuftrious 
<c  named  of  thofe  two  great  ftates^  The  account  of 
**  this  matter  is  very  eafy  3  for  their,  writings,  a* 
c<  they  furnifh  the  bufmefs  of  our  younger,  and 
"  the  amufement  of  our  riper,  years ;  and  more 
4<  efpecially  make  the  ftudy  of  all  thofe,  who  devote 
*c  themfelves  to  poetry  and  the  ftage,  infenfibly  infix 
<c  in  us  an  exceffive  veneration  for  all  affairs  in  which 
"  they  were  concerned ;  infomuch,  that  no  other 
<c  fubjecls  or  events  feem  confiderable  enough,  or 
*'  rife,  in  any  proportion,  to  our  ideas  of  the  dignity 
<c  of  the  tragick  fcene,  but  fuch  as  time  and  long 
"  admiration  have  confecrated  in  the  annals  of  their 
<c  ftory.  Our  Shakefpeare  was,  I  think,  the  firft 
*'  that  broke  through  this  bondage  of  claffical  fuper- 
€<  ftition.  And  he  owed  this  felicity,  as  he  did  fome 
"  others,  to  his  want  of  what  is  called  the  advantage 
"  of  a  learned  education.  Thus  uninfluenced  by  the 
"  weight  of  early  prepofleflion,  he  ftruck  at  once  into 
"  the  road  of  nature  and  common  fenfe :  and  with- 
'*  out  defigning,  without  knowing  it,  hath  left  us 
u  in  his  biftorical  plays,  with  all  their  anomalies, 

"  an 
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«c  an  exa&er  refemblance  of  the  Athenian  fiage*  than 
*c  is  any  where  to  be  found  in  its  moil  profeffed  ad- 
*4  mirers  and  copyifts* 

<c  I  will  only  add,  that,  for  the  more  fuccefsful 
"  execution  of  this  rule  of  celebrating  domeftic  ads, 
*c  much  will  depend  on  the  aera,  from  whence  the 
**  fubjecl:  is  taken.  Times  too  remote  have  almoft 
*'  the  fame  inconveniences,  and  none  of  the  advan- 
*'  tiges,  which  attend  the  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome* 
<c  And  for  thofe  of  later  date,  they  are  too  much  fa- 
**  miliarized  to  us,  and  have  not  as  yet  acquired  that 
<c  venerable  caft  and  air,  which  tragedy  demands, 
**  and  age  only  can  give.  There  is  no  fixing  this 
*6  point  with  precifion.  In  the  general,  that  aera  is 
46  the  fitted  for  the  poet's  purpofe,  'which,  though 
"  frefh  enough  in  our  minds  to  warm  and  intereft 
*c  us  in  the  event  of  the  action,  is  yet  at  fo  great  a 
*'  diflance  from  the  prefent  times,  as  to  have  loft 
«c  all  thofe  mean  and  difparaging  circumftances, 
<6  which  unavoidably  adhere  to  recent  deeds,  and, 
**  in  fome  meafure,  fink  the  nobleft  modern  tranf- 
"  actions  to  the  level  of  ordinary  life." 

Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 
The 
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The  author  of  the  Eflay  on  the  Writings  and  Ge 
nius  of  Pope  elegantly  enforces  a  like  opinion,  and 
obferves  that  Milton  left  a  lift  of  thirty-three  fub- 
jec"h  for  Tragedy,  all  taken  from  the  Englifh  An 
nals. 


4~j-         N7b:tJ::r  THE  GOWN  prefc rib 'd  aftyle  more 

mean, 
Or  THE  INWOVEN  PURPLE  raifdtbefctnt. 

Vel  gui  PR  JET  EXT  AS,   vel  qui  docuere 

TOGATAS. 

THE  GOWN  (Toga)  being  the  common  Roman 
habit,  fignifies  Comedy,  and  THE  INWOVEN  PURPLE 
(pr&texta)  being  appropriated  to  the  higher  orders, 
refers  to  Tragedy.  Togate  was  alfo  ufed  as  a  general 
term  to  denote  all  plays,  in  which  the  habits,  man 
ners,  and  arguments  were  ROMAN  ;  thofe,  of  which 
the  cuftoms  and  fubje&s  were  GRECIAN,  like  the 
Comedies  of  Terence,  were  called  Palliata. 

431. — But  You,  bright  hopes  of  the  Pompilian  Blood, 
Never  the  verfe  approve,  &c* 

VoSy  0  Pompilius  Sanguis^  &c. 

The  Englifh  Commentary  exhibits  a  very  juft  and 

correct  analyfis  of  this  portion  of  the  Epiftle,  but 

VOL.  III.  N 
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neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  it,  obferves 
the  earneftnefs  with  which  the  Poet,  on  every  new 
topick,  addrefles  his  difcourfe  to  the  Pifos ;  a  pra&ice, 
that  has  not  pafled  unnoticed  by  other  Commenta 
tors.  On  this  pafTage  De  Nores  writes  thus. 

Vos  O  Pompilius  Bangui;/]  Per  apoftropben  SER- 

MONEM  CONVERT1T  AD    PlSONES,    EOS    ADMONENS, 

UT  SIB  I  CAVE  ANT  ab  hujufmodl  Rofnanorum  poetarum 
trrore.  Videtur  aiitem  EOS  AD  ATTENTIONEM  EX- 
CITARE  dum  ait>  Vos  O  !  et  qua  fequuntur. 

436.-- — Becaufe  DEMOCRITUS,  &c. 

Excludit  fanos  Helicone poetas  Democntus, 

De  Nores  has  a  comment  on  this  paflage ;  but  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Latin  relative  renders  it  uncertain, 
how  far  the  Critick  applies  particularly  to  the  Pifosr 
except  by  the  Jpoftrophe  taken  notice  of  in  the  laft 
note.  His  words  are  thefe.  Nifi  horum  DEMOCRI- 

TICORUM  opinion  em  Horatius  hoc  in  loco  refutaffet^ 
frujlra  de  poeticd  facultate  IN  HAC  AD  PJSONES  EPIS- 

TOLA  pracepta  literis  tradidijjet,  cum  arte  ipfarepudi- 

ata,    AB  HIS  tantummodo  infanitf  &  furor i  darctur 

locus. 


445- 
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445.      "•Which  no  vile  CUTBERD'S  razor'd  hands 

profane. 
Ton  for  i  LYCINO. 

Lycinus  was  not  only,  as  appears  from  Horace, 
an  eminent  Barber ;  but  faid,  by  fome,  to  have 
been  created  a  Senator  by  Auguftus,  on  account  of 
his  enmity  to  Fompey. 

468. — ON  NATURE'S  PATTERN  TOO  I'LL  BID 

HIM  LOOK, 

AND  COPY  MANNERS   FROM    HER    tlVING 
BOOK. 

Refpicere  exemplar  vita,  morumque  jubebo 
DOCTUM  IMITATOREM,  &f  veras  hinc  du- 
cere  voces. 

This  precept  feeming,  at  firft  fight,  liable  to  be 
Interpreted  as  recommending  perfonal  imitations,  De 
Nores,  Dacier,  and  the  Author  of  the  Englifh  Com 
mentary,  all  concur  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Cicero,  (hewing  that  the  truth 
of  reprefentation  (uera  voces)  muft  be  derived  from 
an  imitation  of  general  nature,  not  from  copying  indi 
viduals.  Mankind,however,being  a  mere  collection  of 
individuals^  it  is  impofiible  for  the  Poet,  not  to  found 
his  obfervations  on  particular  objects  \  and  his  chief 
N  2  ikill 
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ikill  feems  to  confift  in  the  happy  addrels,  with  which 
he  is  able  to  generalize  his  ideas,  and  to  fink  the 
likenefs  of  the  individual  in  the  refemblance  of  uni- 
verfal  nature.  A  great  Poet,  and  a  great  Painter, 
have  each  illuftrated  this  doctrine  moft  happily  ;  and 

with  their  obfervations  I  (hall  conclude  this  note. 
» 

Chacun  peint  avec  art  dans  ce  nouveau  miroir, 
S'y  vit  avec  plaiiir,  ou  crut  ne  s'y  point  voir. 
I/Avare  des  premiers  rit  du  tableau  fidele 
D'un  Avare,  fouvent  trace  fur  fon  modele ; 
Et  mille  fois  un  Fat,  fmement  exprime, 
Meconnut  le  portrait,  fur  lui-meme  forme. 

BOILEAU,  VArt  Poet.  ch.  iii. 

*c  Nothing  in  the  art  requires  more  attention  and 
u  judgment,  or  more  of  that  power  of  difcrimina- 
"  tion,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called  Genius, 
"  than  the  fteering  between  general  ideas  and  indi- 
<c  viduality  ;  for  though  the  body  of  the  whole  muft 
"  certainly  be  compofed  by  the  firft,  in  order  to 
<c  communicate  a  character  of  grandeur  to  the  whole, 
"  yet  a  dafti  of  the  latter  is  fometimes  neceflary  to 
*c  give  "an  intereil.  An  individual  model,  copied 
"  with  fcrupulous  exa&nefs,  makes  a  mean  ftyle  like 
**  the  Dutch ;  and  the  neglecl:  of  an  a&ual  model, 
"  and  the  method  of  proceeding  folely  from  idea,  has 


a  ten~ 

* 
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"  a  tendency  to  make  the  Painter  degenerate  into  a 
"  mannerift. 

cc  It  is  neceJTary  to  keep  the  mind  in  repair,  to 
"  replace  and  refrefhen  thofe  impreflions  of  nature, 
"  which  are  continually  wearing  away. 

"  A  circumftance  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Guido, 
"  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  Artifts :  He  was 
"  afked  from  whence  he  borrowed  his  idea  of  beauty, 
cc  which  is  acknowledged  fuperior  to  that  of  every 
'*  other  Painter ;  he  faid  he  would  fhew  all  the  models 
"  he  ufed,  and  ordered  a  common  Porter  to  fit  before 
<e  him,  from  whom  he  drew  a  beautiful  countenance; 
"  this  was  intended  by  Guido  as  an  exaggeration  of 
<c  his  conduct;  but  his  intention  was  to  fhew  that  he 
"  thought  it  necefTary  to  have  feme  model  of  nature 
"  before  you,  however  you  deviate  from  it,  and 
"  correct  it  from  the  idea  which  you  have  formed 
<c  in  your  mind  of  perfeft  beauty. 

"  In  Painting  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  model  even 
"  to  depart  from,  than  to  have  nothing  fixed  and 
*'  certain  to  determine  the  idea:  There  is  fomething 
tc  then  to  proceed  on,  fomething  to  be  corre&ed  j 
w  fo  that  even  fuppofing  that  no  part  is  taken,  the 
6C  model  has  jftill  been  not  without  ufe. 

N  3  «  Such 
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*'  Such  habits  of  intercourfe  with  nature,  will  at 
«6  leaft  create  that  variety  which  will  prevent  any 
"  one's  prognofticating  what  manner  of  work  is  to 
**  be  produced,  on  knowing  the  fubje£t,  which  is  the 
*c  moft  difagreeable  character  an  Artift  can  have." 

Sir  yojbua  Reynolds'  s  Notes  on  Frefnoy; 


482.  -  ALBIN'S  HOPEFUL.]    Filius 


Albinus  was  faid  to  be  a  rich  Ufurer.  All  that 
is  necefTary  to  explain  this  pafTage  to  the  Englifh 
reader,  is  to  obferve,  that  the  Roman  Pound  conjifted 
of  TWELVE  Ounces. 

jfig.  --  Worthy  the  CEDAR  and  the  CYPRESS. 

The  antients,  for  the  better  prefervation  of  their 
manuscripts,  rubbed  them  with  the  juice  of  Cedar  ', 
and  kept  them  in  cafes  of  Cyprefs. 

SHALL  LAMIA  IN  OUR  SIGHT  HER  SONS 

DEVOUR, 
AND  GIVE  THEM  BACK  ALI^E  THE  SELF 

SAME  HOUR  ? 

Neu  pranfa  Lamia  vivum  puerum  extrahat 

Alluding 
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Alluding  moft  probably  to  fome  Drama  of  the 
time,  exhibiting  fo  monftrous  and  horrible  an  in 
cident. 

506.  —  —THE  Sosii.]    Roman  bookfellers. 

525.  --  CH^ERILUS.]  A  wretched  poet,  who  ce 
lebrated  the  actions,  and  was  diftinguifhed  by  the 
patronage,  of  Alexander. 

529.  —  —Ir  HOMER  SEEM  TO  NOD,  OR  CHANCE  TO 

DREAM.] 

It  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader  to  fee 
what  two  poets  of  our  own  country  have  faid  on 
this  fubjeft. 

-        foul  defcriptioas  are  ofFenfive  ftill, 
Either  for  being  like,  or  being  ill. 
For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  tho'  by  Homer  cook'd  ? 
Whofe  railing  heroes,  and  whofe  wounded  God*, 
Make  fome  fufpeft  he  fnores,  as  well  as  nods. 
But  I  offend  —  Virgil  begins  to  frown, 
And  Horace  looks  with  indignation  down  : 
My  blufhing  Mufe  with  confcious  fear  retires, 
And  whom  they  like,  implicitly  admires. 

ROSCOMMON'J  EJJay  on  Tranjlate 


N  4  A  prudent 
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A  prudent  chief  not  always  muft  difplay 
Her  pow'rs  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array  : 
But  with  th7  occafion  and  the  place  comply, 
Conceal  his  force,  nay  feem  fometimes  to  fly. 
Thofe  oft  are  ftratagems,  which  errors  feem, 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream. 

POP  E'S  Effay  on  Critidfm. 


POEMS  AND  PICTURES  ARE  ADJUDG'D 
ALIKE. 

Ut  piftura  poefis. 


Here  ends,  in  my  opinion,  the  didaftick  part  of 
this  Epiftle  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  concludes, 
as  it  begun,  with  a  reference  to  the  Analogy  be 
tween  Poetry  and  Painting.  The  arts  are  indeed 
congenial,  and  the  fame  general  principles  govern 
both.  Artifts  might  collect  many  ufeful  hints  from 
this  Epiftle,  The  Lectures  of  the  Prefident  of  the 
Royal  Academy  are  not  merely  accommodated  to 
the  ftudy  of  Painters  ;  but  Poets  may  refine  their 
tafte,  and  derive  the  moft  valuable  inftrudlion,  from 
the  perufal  of  thofe  judicious  and  elegant  dif- 
courfes. 


537- 
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O  THOU,  MY  Piso's  ELDER  HOPE  AND 

PRIDE  ! 

O  M-AJOR  JUVENUM  ! 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  portion  of  the  Epiftle, 
which  I  muft  confefs  I  am  furprifed,  that  any  Com 
mentator  ever  paft,  without  obferving  the  peculiar 
language  and  conduct  of  the  Poet.     There  is  a  kind 
of  awful  affection  in  his  manner,  wonderfully  cal 
culated  to   move  our  feelings  and  excite  our  atten 
tion.    The  DIDACTICK  and  the  EPISTOLARY  ftile 
were  never  more  happily  blended.    The  Poet  affumes 
the  air  of  a  father  advifing  his  fon,  rather  than  of  a 
teacher  inftructing  his  pupils.    Many  Criticks  have 
thrown  out  a  curfory  obfervation  or  two,  as  it  were 
extorted  from  them  by  the  pointed  expreflions  of  the 
Poet :  but  none  of  them,  that  I  have  confulted,  have 
attempted  to  affign  any  reafon,  why  Horace,  having; 
clofed  his  particular  precepts,   addrefTes   all  the  re 
mainder  of  his  Epiftle,  on  the  nature  and  expediency 
of  Poetical  purfuits,  to  the  ELDER  Piso  only.    I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  the  moft  natural  reafon  for  this 
conduct ;    a  reafon  which,   if  1  am  not  deceived, 
renders  the  whole  of  the  Epiftle  interefting,  as  well 
as  clear  and  confident  j   a  reafon  which  I  am  the 
ciore  inclined  to  think  fubfhntial,  as  it  confirms  in 
great  meafure  the  fyftem  of  the  Author  of  the  Engliflj 

Commentary, 
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Commentary,  only  (hewing  the  reflections  on  tie 
Drama  in  THIS  EPISTLE,  as  well  as  in  THE  EPISTLE 
TO  AUGUSTUS,  to  be  incidental,  rather  than  the  prin 
cipal  fubjeft)  and  main  defign,  of  the  Poet. 

i 

jfafon  De  Nores,  in  this  inftance,  as  in  moft  others, 
has  paid  more  attention  to  his  Author,  than  the  reft 
of  the  Commentators.  His  note  is  as  follows. 

O  MAJOR  JUVENUM  !]  Per  apoftroptien  AD  MA- 
JOREM  NATU  ex  Pifonibus  convertis  orationem.  Reddit 
ratlonem  quare  fummum,  ac  perfeEliJJimum  poema  ejje 
deb  eat.  Utitur  autem  proamio  quaji  quodam  ad  EENE- 
VOLENTIAM  &  ATTENTIONEM  comparandam.  Sumit 
autem  BENEVOLENTIAM  a.  patris  &  filii  laudibus  : 
ATTENTIONEM,  dum  ait,  "  Hoc  tibi  diftum  tolle  me- 
"  mar!"  Quafi  dicat,  per  ajfiverationem,  FIR  MUM 
tmnirib  et  VERUM. 

545.— Boafls  not  MESSALA'S  PLEADINGS,  nor  is 
deem'd 

AULUS  IN  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Poet,  with  great  delicacy,  throws  in  a  com 
pliment  to  thefe  diftinguifhed  characters  of  his  time, 
for  their  feveral  eminence  in  their  profeffion.  Mef- 
iala  is  more  than  once  mentioned  as  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Horace. 
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.—  —  Forty  thoufand  fejlerces  a  year* 


The  pecuniary  qualification  for  the  Eqaeftrian 

Order.    Cenfus  equeflrem  fummam  nummorum. 

j6>jt—  Nothing,  IN  SPITE  OF  GENIUS,  YOU'LL 

commence* 
Tu  nihil,  invitd  dices  faciefue  Minerva. 

Horace,  fays  Dacier,  here  addrefles  the  ELDER. 
Piso,  as  a  man  of  mature  years  and  understanding; 
and  he  begins  with  panegyric^,  rather  than  advice^  in 
order  to  foften  the  pretepts  he  is  about  to  lay  down  to 
him. 

The  explication  of  De  Nores  is  much  to  the  fame 
cfFecl,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other  Commen 
tators. 

569.  -  But  if  hereafter  you,  Jbould  write* 
Si  quid  tamen  olim  fcripferis. 

This,  fays  Dacier,  was  fome  time  afterwards 
actually  the  cafe,  if  we  may  believe  the  old  Scho- 
liaft,  who  writes  that  this  Piso  compofed  Tragedies. 

^yo.  --  METIUS.]  A  great  Critick  ;  and  faid 
to  be  appointed  by  Auguftus  as  a  Judge,  to  appre 
ciate  the  merit  of  literary  performances,  hlis  name 

and 
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and  office  are,  on  other  occafions,  mentioned  and 
recognized  by  Horace. 


572.  --  Weigh  the  work  welli  AND  KEEP  IT  BACK 

NINE    YEARS  ! 
NONUMQUE  PREMATUR  IN  ANNUM  ! 

This  precept,  which,  like  many  others  in  the 
Epiftle,  is  rather  retailed,  than  invented,  by  Horace, 
has  been  thought  by  fome  Criticks  rather  extrava 
gant  ;  but  it  acquires  in  this  place,  as  addrefled  to 
the  ELDER  Piso,  a  concealed  archnefs,  very  agree 
able  to  the  Poet's  ftyle  and  manner.  Pope  has  ap 
plied  the  precept  with  much  humour,  but  with  more 
open  raillery  than  fuited  the  writer's  purpofe  in  this 
Epiftle. 

I  drop  at  laft,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 

This  wholefome  counfel—  KEEP  YOUR  PIECE 

NINE    YEARS  ! 

VIDA,  in  his  Poeticks,  after  the.  ftrongeft  cen- 
fure  of  careleffhefs  and  precipitation,  concludes  with 
a  caution  again  ft  too  exceffive  an  attention  to  cor- 
re&nefs,  too  frequent  revifals,  and  too  long  delay 
of  publication.  The  pafTage  is  as  elegant  as  judi 
cious. 

VeriUn 
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Verum  efto  hie  ctiam  modus :  huic  imponere  eura; 
Nefcivere  aliqui  finera,  medicafque  fecandis 
Morbis  abftinuifle  manus,  &  parcere  tandem 
Immites,  donee  macie  confeftus  et  a^ger 
Aruit  exhaufto  velut  omni  fanguine  foetus, 
Nativumque  dccus  pofuit,  dum  plurima  ubique 
Deformat  feftos  artus  inhonefta  cicatrix. 
Tuque  ideo  vitae  ufque  memor  brevioris,  ubi  annos 
Poll  aliquot  (neque  enim  NUMERUM,  neque  TEMPORA 

pono 

CERT  A  tibi)  addideris  decoris  fatis,  atque  nitoris, 
Rumpe  moras,  opus  ingentem  dimitte  per  orbem, 
Perque  manus,  perque  ora  virum  permitte  vagari.  • 

POETIC.  //£•  5. 

594.— AND   ON   THE   SACRED    TABLET   GRATE 
THE    LAW. 

LEGES  INCIDERE  LIGNO. 

Laws  were  originally  written  in  verfe,  and  graved 
on  wood.  The  Roman  laws  were  engraved  on  cop 
per.  DACIER. 

5Q7._,TYRTJEUS.]  An  ancient  Poet,  who  is 
faid  to  have  been  given  to  the  Spartans  as  a  General 
by  the  Oracle,  and  to  have  animated  the  Troops  by 
his  Verfes  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  the  means  of 
their  triumph  over  the  MefTeman$3  after  two  defeats : 

to 
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to  which Rofcommon  alludes  in  his  EJJay  on  Tranjlated 
Vcrfe. 

When  by  impulfe  from  Heav'n,  TYRT^EUS  fung, 
In  drooping  foldiers  a  new  courage  fprung  ; 
Reviving  Sparta  now  the  fight  maintain'd, 
And  what  two  Gen'rals  loft,  a  Poet  gain'd. 

Some  fragments  of  his  works  are  ftill  extant. 
They  are  written  in  the  Elegiac  meafure ;  yet  the 
fenfe  is  not,  as  in  other  Poets,  always  bound  in  by 
the  Couplet;  but  often  breaks  out  into  the  fucceed- 
ing  verfe  ;  a  pradice,  that  certainly  gives  variety 
and  animation  to  the  meafure  ;  and  which  has  been 
fuccefsfully  imitated  in  the  rhyme  of  our  own  lan 
guage  by  Dryden,  and  other  good  writers; 

606.— — Deem  then  with  reverence,  &V. 

Ne  forte  pudori. 
Sit  tibi  MUSA,  Lyree  filers,  &  Cantor  Apollo. 

The  author  of  the  Englifh  Commentary  agrees, 
that  this  noble  encomium  on  Poetry  is  addrefied  to 
the  Pifos.  All  other  Commentators  apply  it,  as 
furely  the  text  warrants,  to  the  ELDER  Pi  so.  In  a 
long  controverfial  note  on  this  paflage,  the  learned 
Critick  abovementioned  alfo  explains  the  text  thus. 
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"  In  fac~t,  this  whok  p^flage  [from  et  vita,  &c,  to 
"  cantor  Apollo]  obliquely  glances  at  the  two  forts  of 
"  poetry,  peculiarly  cultivated  by  himfelf,  and  is 
«c  an  indirect  apology  for  his  own  choice  of  them. 
"  For  i .  vita  monjirata  via  */?,  is  the  character  of 
"  his  Sermones.  And  2.  all  the  reft  of  his  Odes" 

"  I  rnuft  add,  the  very  terms  of  the  Apology  fo 

"  exprefsly  define  and  characterize  Lyrick  Poetry, 
*'  that  it  is  fomething  ftrange,  it  fhould  have 
"  efcaped  vulgar  notice."  There  is  much  ingenuity 
in  this  interpretation,  and  it  is  fupported  with  much 
learning  and  ability ;  yet  I  cannot  think  that  Ho 
race  meant  to  conclude-  this  fine  encomium,  on  the 
dignity  and  excellence  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  by  a 
partial  reference  to  the  two  particular  fpecies  of  it, 
that  had  been  the  objects  of  his  own  attention. 
The  MUSE,  and  APOLLO,  were  the  avowed  patrons 
and  infpirers  of  Poetry  in  general,  whether  Epick, 
Dramatick,  Civil,  Moral,  or  Religious;  all  of 
which  are  enumerated  by  Horace  in  the  courfe  of  his 
panegyrick,  and  referred  to  in  the  conclufion  of  it, 
that  Piso  might  not  for  a  moment  think  himfelf 
degraded  by  his  attention  to  poetry. 

In  hoc  epilogo  reddit  breviter  rationem,  quare  utili 
ties  a  pottis  mortalium  vita  attatas  recenfuerit :  ne 

fdlicct 
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fcilicet  P  if  ones  ^  ex  nobiHJfimd  Calpurntorum  familia 
trtos^  Mufarwn  &  Artis  Poetlcee  quam  profoebantur, 
aliqnando  pceniteret. 

DE  NORES. 

H&C)  inquit,  eo  recenfui*  ut  quam  dim  res  arduas 
poet  lea  traftavtrlt,  cognofcas^  &  ne  Mufas  contemnasy 
atque  in  Poetarum  referri  numerum^  erubefcas. 

NANNIUS. 

Ne  forte  pudori."]      Hac  dixi^  O  Pi  so,   ne  te 

pud  fat  Poet  am  effe. 

SCHREVELIUS. 

6IOt — ^\VHETHER    GOOD  VERSE  OF  NATURE  is 

THE  FRUIT, 
OR  RAIS'D  BY  ART,  HAS  LONG  BEEN  IN 

DISPUTE. 

In  writing  precepts  for  poetry  to  young  perfons, 
this  queftion  could  not  be  forgotten.  Horace  there 
fore,  to  prevent  the  Pifos  from  -falling  into  a  fatal 
error,  by  too  much  confidence  in  their  Genius,,  af- 
ferts  moft  decidedly,  that  Nature  and  Art  muft 
both  con fp ire  to  form  a  Poet.  DACIER. 


The 
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The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  taken  up  this 
lubject  very  happily. 

Number  and  Rhyme,  and  lhat  harmonious  found, 
Which  never  Joes  the  ear  with  harfhnefs  wound, 
Arc  neceffary,  yet  but  vulgar  arts ; 
For  all  in  vain  thefe  fuperficial  parts 
Contribute  to  the  ftrufture  of  the  whole, 
Without  a  GENIUS  too ;  for  that's  the  Soul! 
A  fpirit,  which  infpires  the  work  throughout, 
As  that  of  Nature  moves  the  world  about. 

As  all  is  dullnefs,  where  the  Fancy!  bad, 
So  without  Judgement,  Fancy  is  but  mad  J 
And  Judgement  has  a  boundlefs  influence, 
Not  only  in  the  choice  of  words,  or  fenfe, 
But  on  the  world,  on  manners,  and  on  men  ; 
Fancy  is  but  the  featker  of  the  pen  : 
Reafon  is  that  fubftantial  ufcful  part, 
Which  gains  the  bead,  while  t'other  wins  the  heart* 

Effay  co  Putty* 

626,*—^  the  fy  hawker )  &c .]  Various  Com 
mentators  concur  in  marking  the  perfonal  application 
of  this  paffagei 

Faithful  friends  are  neceffary,  to  apprife  a  Poet 

of  his  errors ;  but  fuch  friends  are  rare,  and  difficult 

VOL,  III.  Q  to 
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to  be  diftinguifhed  by  rich  and  powerful  Poets,  life 
THE  Pisos.  DACIER. 

PISONEM  admonet>  ut  minlme  hoc  genus  divhum 
poetarum  imitetur9  neminemque  vel  jam  pranfumy  aut 
donatwri)  ad  fuorum  carmlnum  emendatlonem  admtttat. 
NEQUE  ENIM  POTERIT  ILLE  NON  VEHEMENTER  ' 
LAUDARE,  ETIAMSI  VITUPERANDA  VIDEANTUR. 
DE  NORES. 

In  what  fenfe  Rofcommon,  the  Tranflator  of  this 
EpifUe,  underftood  this  paflage,  the  following  lines 
from  another  of  his  works  will  teftify. 

I  pity  from  my  foul  unhappy  men, 
Compeird  by  want  to  proftitute  their  pen  : 
Who  muft,  like  lawyers,  either  ftarve  or  plead, 
And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  where  guineas  lead  I 
But  you,.  POMPILIAN,  wealthy,  pamper* d Heirs* 
Who  to  your  country  owe  your  fwords  and  cares* 
Let  no  vain  hope  your  eafy  mind  feduce  I 
For  rich  ill  poets  are  without  excufe. 
*Tis  very  dang'rous,  tampering  with  a  Mufe  ; 
The  profit's  fmall,  and  you  have  much  to  lofe  :. 
For  tho*  true  *wit  adorns  your  birth,  or  place, 
Degenerate  liues  degrade  th'  attainted  race. 

jffiy  <M  ^ranjlated  Verfe. 

630* — But 
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—  But  if  be  keeps  a  table,  &V.  -  Si  vero 


rt  Here  (  fays  Dacier]  the  Poet  pays,  en  pajjant^  a 
<c  very  natural  and  delicate  compliment  to  the  Pifos" 
The  drift  of  the  Poet  is  evident,  but  I  cannot  dif- 
cover  the  compliment. 

636.  —  Is  there  a  man,  to  whom  you've  given  ought  % 
Or  mean  to  give  ? 

Tu,  feu  donaris,  &c. 

Here  the  Poet  advifes  THE  ELDER  Piso  never  to 
read  his  verfes  to  a  man,  to  whom  he  has  made  a 
promife,  or  a  prefent  :  a  venal  friehd  cannot  be  a 
good  Critick  5  he  will  not  fpeak  his  mind  freely  to 
his  patron  ;  but,  like  a  corrupt  judge,  betray  truth 
and  juftice  for  the  fake  of  intereft.  DACIER, 

650.  —  Kings  have  been  f  aid  to  ply  repeated  bowls  >  &ci 
Reges  dicuntur^  &c. 

Regum  txemploPisoKEs  AD  MONET,  ut  neminem  ad* 
mittant  ad  fuorum  carminum  emendationem*  nlfi  prius 
tftimc  cognitum^  Qt$ucperfpettumt  DE  NORES. 

O  2  657,  I 
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657.—  QUINTILIUS.]  The  Poet  Stuintilius  Va* 
rus,  the  relation  and  intimate  friend  of  Virgil  and 
Horace  ;  of  whom  the  latter  lamented  his  death  in 
a  pathetick  and  beautiful  Ode,  ftill  extant  in  hie 
works.  Quintilius  appears  to  have  been  fome  time 
dead,  at  the  time  of  our  Poet's  writing  this  Epiftle. 

DACIER. 

QUINTILIUS.]  Defcnptts  adulatorum  moribus  & 
confuetudme9  affert  optimi  &  fapientijfimi  judicis  tx- 
tmplum  :  Quintilii  fdUcety  qui  tanta  erat  authoritatls 
apud  Romanes,  ut  EI  VIRGILII  OPERA  AUGUSTUS 

TRADIDERIT  EMENDANDA*  D£  NoRES. 

666.—  THE  MAN,  IN  WHOM  GOOD  SENSE  AND 
HONOUR  JOIN. 

It  particularly  fuited  Horace  to  paint  the  fevere 
and  rigid  judge  of  compofition.  Pope's  plan  ad 
mitted  fofter  colours  in  his  draught  of  a  true  Critickt 

But  where's  the  man,  who  counfel  can  beftow, 
Still  pleas'd  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know  ? 
Unbiafs'd,  or  by  favour,  or  by  fpite  ; 
Not  dully  prepoflefs'd,  nor  blindly  right; 
Tho'learn'd,  well-bred;  and  tho'  well-bred,  fincerej 
Modeftly  bold,  and  humanly  fevere  : 

Who 
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Who  to  a  friend  his  faults  can  freely  (how, 
And  gladly  praife  the  merit  of  a  foe? 
Bleft  with  a  tafte  exaft,  yet  unconfin'd  ; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind  ; 
Gen'roOi  ronverfe ;  a  foul  exempt  from  pride  ; 
And  love  to  praife,  with  reafon  on  his  fide  ? 

E/ay  on  Cntifi/m* 

686.— — WHILE  WITH  HIS  HEAD  ERECT  HE 
THREATS  THE  SKIES. 

"  Horace,  (fays  Dacler)  diverts  himfelf  with  de- 
fcribing  the  folly  of  a  Poet,  whom  his  flatterers  have 
driven  mad."  To  whom  the  caution  againft  flatterers 
was  addrefTed,  has  before  been  obferved  by  Dacler. 
This  defcription  therefore,  growing  immediately 
out  of  that  caution,  muft  be  confidered  as  addrefled 
tg  THE  ELDER  Piso. 

70!.— Leaped  COLDLY  into  £tnc?s  burning  mount. 
Ardentem  FRIGID  us  £tnam  infiluit. 

This  is  but  a  cold  conceit,  not  much  in  the  ufual 
manner  of  Horace. 

712.— Whether >  the  vittim  of  Incejluous  love, 

THE  blajled  MONUMENT  he Jiriv'd  to  move* 
V//ITRISTE  BIDENTAL  movgrit  incejlus. 

03  The 
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The  BIDENTAL  was  a  place  that  had  been  ftruck 
with  lightning,  and  afterwards  expiated  by  the 
erection  of  an  altar  and  the  facrifice  of  fheep  ; 
"koflils  BIDENTIBUS;  from  which  it  took  its  name. 
The  removal  or  difturbance  of  this  facred  monu 
ment  was  deemed  facrilege ;  and  the  attempt,  a  fup- 
pofed  judgment  from  heaven,  as  a  punifhment  for 
fome  heavy  crime. 

720.— HANGS  ON  HIM,  NE'ER  TQ  QUIT,  WITH 

CEASELESS  SPEECH. 

TILL  GORG'D,  AND  FULL  OF  BLOOD,  A 
VERY  LEECH. 

The  Englifh  Commentary  introduces  the  explica 
tion  of  the  laft  hundred  and  eleven  lines  of  this 
£pift.le,N  the  lines  which,  1  think,  determine  the 
fcope  and  intentiqn  of  the  whole,  in  the  following 
manner, 

5?  Having  made  all  the  reafonable  allowances 
fe  which  a  writer  could  expect,  he  (Horace)  goes 
€(  on  to  enforce  the  getter  at  inftruftion  of  this  pa\ 

«   viz.    A  DILIGENCE    IN    WRITING,    by    fliewing 

*c  [from  1.  36 §  to  379]  that  a  mediocrity ,  however 
^c  tolerable,  or  even  commendable,  it  might  be  in 
*'  qther  arts,  would  never  be  allowed  in  this."— r— 

«  This 
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"  This  reflexion  leads  him  with  great  advantage 
"  [from  1.  379  to  391]  to  the  general  conclufion  in 
"  view,  viz.  that  as  none  but  excellent  poetry  will 
"  be  allowed,  it  fhould  be  a  warning  to  writers, 

*'  HOW  THEY  ENGAGE  IN  IT  WITHOUT  ABILITIES  ; 
"  OR  PUBLISH  WITHOUT  SEVERE  AND  FREQUENT 
"  CORRECTION." 

If  the  learned  Critick  here  means  that  "  the  ge~ 
*«  neral inftruftion  of  this  part,  viz.  A  DILIGENCE 
"  IN  WRITING,  is  chiefly  inculcated,  for  the  fake 
<c  of  the  general  conclufion  in  view,  a  warning  to 
"  writers,  HOW  THEY  ENGAGE  IN  POETRY  WITH- 

"   OUT  ABILITIES,   OR  PUBLISH  WITHOUT  SEVERE 

c<  AND  FREQUENT  CORRECTION;"  if,  I  fay,  a  dif- 
fuafive  from  unadvifed  attempts,  and  precipitate  pub 
lication,  is  conceived  to  be  the  main  purpofe  and 
defign  of  the  Poet,  we  perfectly  agree  concerning 
.  this  laft,  and  important  portion  of  the  Epiftle  :  with 
this  addition,  however,  on  my  part,  that  fuch  a  dif- 
fuafive  is  not  merely  general,  but  immediately  and 
perfonally  directed  and  applied  to  the  ELDER  Pi  so; 
and  that  too  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  that  words  can 
afford,  and  with  a  kind  of  affectionate  earneftnefs, 
particularly  expreflive  of  the  Poet's  defire  to  awaken 
and  arreft  his  young  friend's  attention. 

04  I  have 
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I  have  endeavoured,  after  the  example  of  the  learned 
and  ingenious  author  of  the  Englifli  Commentary, 
though  on  fomewhat  different  principles,  to  prove 
<c  an  unity  of  defign  in  this  Epiftle,"  as  well  as  to 
ijluftrate  "  the  pertinent  connection  of  its  feveral 
€C  parts."  Many  perhaps,  like  myfelf,  will  hefitatc 
to  embrace  the  fyftem  of  that  acute  Critick ;  and  as 
many,  or  more,  may  reject  my  hypothecs.  But  I 
am  thoroughly  perfuaded  that  no  perfon,  who  has 
confidered  this  work  of  Horace  with  due  attention, 
and  carefully  examined  the  drift  and  intention  of 
the  writer,  but  will  at  Jeaft  be  convinced  of  the 
folly  or  blindnefs,  or  hafte  and  careleffnefs  of  fhofe 
Criticks,  however  diftinguifhed,  who  have  pro-? 
nounced  it  to  be  a  crude,  unconnected,  immethodi- 
cal,  and  inartificial  compofition.  No  modern,  I 
believe,  ever  more  intently  ftudied,  or  more  clearly 
underftood  the  works  of  Horace,  than  BOILEAU, 
His  Art  of  Poetry  is  defervedly  admired.  But  I  am 
furprifed  that  it  has  never  been  obferved  that  the 
Plan  of  that  work  is  formed  on  the  model  of  this 
Epiftle,  though  fome  of  the  parts  are  more  in  detail, 
and  others  varied,  according  to  the  age  and  country 
of  the  writer.  The  firft  Canto,  like  the  firft  Seaion 
of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Plfos^  is  taken  up  in  general  pre 
cepts.  The  fecond  enlarges  on  the  Lyrick,  and 

Elegiaclc,, 
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Elegiack,  and  fmaller  fpecies  of  Poetry,  but  cur- 
forily  mentioned,  or  referred  to,  by  Horace ;  but 
introduced  by  him  into  that  part  of  the  Epiftle,  that 
runs  exactly  parallel  with  the  fecond  Canto  of  Boi- 
leau's  Art  of  Poetry.  The  third  Canto  treat?,  en 
tirely  on  the  ground  of  Horace,  of  Epick  and  Dra- 
matick  Poetry;  though  the  French  writer  has,  with 
great  addrefs,  accommodated  to  his  purpofe  what 
Horace  has  faid  but  collaterally,  and  as  it  were  in 
cidentally,  of  the  Epick.  The  laft  Canto  is  formed 
on  the  final  fe&ion,  the  laft  hundred  and  eleven 
lines,  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Plfos :  the  author  however, 
judicioufly  omitting  in  a  profefled  Art  of  Poetry,  the 
defcription  of  the  Frantick  Bard,  and  concluding 
his  work,  like  the  Epiftle  to  Auguftus,  with  a  com 
pliment  to  the  Sovereign. 

This  imitation  I  have  not  pointed  out,  in  order  to 
depreciate  the  excellent  work  of  Boileau  j  but  to 
{hew  that,  in  the  judgment  of  fo  great  a  writer, 
the  method  of  Horace  was  not  fo  ill  conceived,  as 
Scaliger  pretends,  even  for  the  outline  of  an  Art  of 
Poetry:  Boileau  himfelf,  at  the  very  conclufion  of 
his  laft  Canto,  feems  to  avow  and  glory  in  'the 
charge  of  having  founded  his  work  on  that  of 
PORAC.E. 

Pour 
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Pour  moi,  qui  jufq'ici  nourri  dans  la  Satire, 
N'ofe  encor  manier  la  Trompette  &  la  Lyre ; 
Vous  me  verrez  pourtant,  dans  ce  champ  glorieux, 
Vous  animez  du  moins  de  la  voix  &  des  yeux  ; 
Vout  ofrir  ces  le$ons>  que  tna  Mufe  au  Parnaffe, 
Rapporta,  jeune  encor,  DU  COMMERCE   D'HORACE, 

BOILEAU. 

After  endeavouring  to  vouch  fo  firong  a  teftimony, 
in  favour  of  Horace's  unity  and  order  ^  from  France, 
it  is  but  candid  to  acknowledge  that  two  of  the  moft 
popular  Poets,  of  our  own  country,  were  of  a  con 
trary  opinion.  Dryden,  in  his  dedication  of  his 
tranflatidn  of  the  /Eneid  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  author 
of  the  EfTay  on  Poetry,  writes  thus.  **  In  this  ad- 
**  drefs  to  your  Lordlhip,  I  defign  not  a  treatife  of 
*c  Heroick  Poetry,  but  write  in  a  loofe  Epiftolary  wayy 
*'  fomewhat  tending  to  that  fubje&,  after  the  ex- 
*c  ample  of  Horace^  in  his  firfl  Epiftle  of  the  2d 
C4  Book  to  Auguftus  Casfar,  and  of  that  TO  THE 
"  Pisos  ;  which  we  call  his  ART  OF  POETRY.  In 
"  both  of  which  he  obferves  NO  METHOD  that  I  can 
"  trace,  whatever  Scaliger  the  Father,  or  Heinfius 
*'  may  have  feen,  or  rather  THINK  they  had  feen..  I 
*'  have  taken  up,  laid  down,  and  refumed  as  often 
**  as  I  ple^fed  the  fame  fubject :  and  this  loofe  pro- 
**  ceeding  I  fhall  ufe  through  all  this  Prefatory 

"  Dedication. 
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"  Dedication.  Yet  all  this  while  I  have  been  falling 
*c  with  fomefide-  wind  or  other  toward  the  point  I  pro- 
ie pofed in  the  beginning"  The  latter  part  of  the 
comparifon,  if  the  comparifon  is  meant  to  hold 
throughout,  as  well  as  the  words,  "  fomewhat  tend- 
"  ing  to  that  fubjeft,"  feem  to  qualify  the  reft ;  as 
if  Dryden  only  meant  to  diftinguifli  the  loofe  EPIS 
TOLARY  way  from  the  formality  of  a  Treatife.  How 
ever  this  may  be,  had  he  feen  the  Chart,  framed  by 
the  author  of  the  Englifli  Commentary,  or  that  now 
delineated,  perhaps  he  might  have  allowed,  that 
Horace  not  only  made  towards  his  point  with  fome 
fide-wind  or  other,  but  proceeded  by  an  eafy  navi 
gation  and  tolerably  plain  failing. 

Many  paflages  of  this  Dedication,  as  well  as  other 
pieces  of  Dryden's  profe,  have  been  verfified  by 
Pope.  His  opinion  alfo,  on  the  Epiftle  to  the  Pifos, 
is  faid  to  have  agreed  with  that  of  Dryden  ;  though 
the  Introduction  to  his  Imitation  of  the  Epiftle  to 
Auguftus  forbids  us  to  fuppofe  he  entertained  the 
like  fentiments  of  that  work  with  his  great  prede- 
cefTor.  His  general  idea  of  Horace  ftands  recorded 
in  a  moft  admirable  dida&ick  poem ;  in  the  courfe 
bf  which  he  feems  to  have  kept  a  fteady  eye  on  this 
work  of  our  author. 

*  Horace 
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Horace  Hill  charms  with  graceful  negligence, 
And  WITHOUT  METHOD  talks  usintofenfe; 
Will,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convey 
The  trueft  notions  in  the  eafieft  way ; 
He,  who  fuprerne  in  judgment,  as  in  wit, 
Might  boldly  cenfure,  as  he  boldly  writ, 
Yet  judg'd  with  coolnefs,  tho'  he  fung  with  fire  ; 
His  precepts  teach  but  what  his  works  infpire. 
Our  Criticks  take  a  contrary  extreme, 
They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  flegm  ; 
NOR  SUFFERS  HORACE  MORE  IN  WRONG  TRAN» 

SLATIONS 

By  Wits,  THAN  CRITICKS  IN  AS  WRONG  QUOTA 
TIONS. 

E/ay  on  Criticifm. 

1&  I  have  now  compleated  my  obfervations  en 
this  popular  Work  of  Horace,  of  which  I  at  firft 
attempted  the  verfion  and  illuftration,  as  a  matter  of 
amufement ;  but  which,  I  confefs,  I  have  felt,  in 
the  progrefs,  to  be  an  arduous  undertaking,  and  a 
laborious  tafk.  Such  parts  of  the  Epiftle,  as  cpr- 
refponded  with  the  general  ideas  of  Modern  Poetry, 
and  the  Modern  Drama,  I  flattered  myfelf  with  the 
hopes  of  rendering  tolerable  to  the  Englilh  Reader  j 

but 
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but  when  I  arrived  at  thofe  paflages,  wholly  relative 
to  the  Antient  Stage,  I  began  to  feel  my  friends 
dropping  off,  and  leaving  me  a  very  thin  audience. 
My  part  too  grew  lefs  agreeable,  as  it  grew  more 
difficult.  I  was  almoft  confounded  in  the  ferio- 
comick  fcenes  of  the  Satyrick  Piece :  In  the  mufical 
department  I  was  ready,  with  Le  Fevre,  to  execrate 
the  Flute,  and  all  the  Commentators  on  it;  and 
when  I  found  myfelf  reduced  to  fcan  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  Spondees  and  Trimeters,  I  almoft  fancied 
myfelf  under  the  dominion  of  fome  plagofus  Orbtlius, 
and  tranflating  the  profodia  of  the  Latin  Grammar- 
Borrowers  and  Imitators  cull  the  fweets,  and  fuck 
the  claffick  flowers,  rejecting  at  pleafure  all  that  ap 
pear  four,  bitter,  or  unpalatable.  Each  of  them 
travels  at  his  eafe  in  the  high  turnpike- road  of  poetry, 
quoting  the  authority  of  Horace  himfelf  to  keep 
clear  of  difficulties 


tt 


De/perat  (raff at  a  nitefcere  poffe,  relinquit. 

A  tranflator  muft  ftick  clofe  to  his  Author,  follovtr 
him  up  hill  and  down  dale,  over  hedge  and  ditch, 
tearing  his  way  after  his  leader  thre*  the  thorns  and 
brambles  of  literature,  fometimes  loft,  and  often 
benighted, 

A  mafler 
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A  mafter  I  bave,  and  I  am  Us  man. 
Galloping  dreary  dun  ! 

The  reader,  I  fear,  will  fancy  I  rejoice  too  much 
at  having  broke  loofe  from  my  bondage,  and  that  I 
grow  wanton  with  the  idea  of  having  regained  my 
liberty.  I  fhall  therefore  engage  an  advocate  to  re 
commend  me  to  his  candour  and  indulgence  ;  and  as 
I  introduced  thefe  notes  with  fome  lines  from  a 
noble  Poet  of  our  own  country,  I  fhall  conclude 
them  with  an  extract  from  a  French  Critick  :  Or, 
if  I  may  fpeak  the  language  of  my  trade>  as  I  opened 
thefe  annotations  with  a  Prologue  from  ROSCOMMON, 
I  fhall  drop  the  curtain  with  an  Epilogue  from  DA- 
CIER.  Another  curtain  now  demands  my  attention. 
I  am  called  from  the  contemplation  of  Antient  Ge 
nius,  to  facrifice,  with  due  refpeft,  to  Modern 
Tafte  :  I  am  fummoned  from  a  review  of  the  mag 
nificent  fpe&acles  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  the  re- 
hearfal  of  a  Farce  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market. 

ic  Voila  tout  ce  que  j'ai  cru  neceflaire  pour  Tin- 
**  telligence  de  la  Poetique  d'Horace!  fi  Jule  Sca- 
*«  liger  Pavoit  bien  entendue,il  lui  auroit  rendu  plus 
«  de  juftice,  &  en  auroit  parle  plus  modeftement, 

"  Mais 
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?'  Mais  il  ne  s'eftoit  pas  donne  la  temps  de  le  bieq 
**  comprendre.  Ce  Livre  eftoit  trop  petit  pour  eftre 
"  goute  d'un  homme  comrne  lui,  qui  faifoit  grand 
"  cas  des  gros  volumes,  &  qui  d'ailleurs  aimoit  bien 
"  mieux  donner  des  regies  que  d'en  recevoir.  Sa 
"  Poetique  eft  aflurement  un  ouvrage  d'une  erudition 
"  infinie  ;  on  y  trouve  par  tout  des  chofes  fort  re- 
"  cherchees,  &  elle  eft  toute  pleine  de  faillies  qui 
*c  marquent  beaucoup  d'efprit :  mais  j'oferai  dire 
<c  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  juftefle  dans  la  plufpart  de  fcs 
6Cjugemens,  5c  que  fa  critique  n'eft  pas  heureufe. 
«*  II  devoit  un  peu  plus  etudier  ces  grands  maitresr 
"  pour  fe  coni'ger  de  ce  defaut,  qui  rendra  toujours- 
*'  le  plus  grand  favoir  inutile,  ou  au  moins  rude  & 
"  fee.  Comme  un  homme  delicat  etanchera  mille 
*c  fois  mieux  fa  foif,  &  boira  avec  plus  de  gout  & 
cc  de  plaifir  dans  un  ruiffeau  dont  les  eaux  feront 
*c  clairs  5c  pures,  que  dans  un  fteuve  plein  de  bourbe 
46  &  de  limon :  tout  de  meme,  un  efprit  fin  qui  ne 
*c  cherche  que  la  juftefle  &  une  certaine  fleur  de 
"  critique,  trouvera  bien  mieux  fon  compte  dans  ce 
"  petite  traite  d'Horace,  qu*U  ne  le  trouverait  dans- 
"  vingt  volumes  auffi  enormes  que  la  Poetique  de 
cc  Scaliger.  On  peut  dire  veritablement  que  celuy 
"  qui  boit  dans  cette  fource  pure,,  plena  fe  proluit 
^  *uro ;  &  tant  pis  pour  eeluy  qui  ne  fait  pas  le 

"  connnoiftre. 
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**  connoiftre.  Pour  moi  j'en  ai  un  tres  grand  ea&. 
"  Je  ne  fay  fi  j'auray  efte  afTez  heureux  pour  la  bien 
"  eclaircir^  &  pour  en  diffiper  fi  bien  toutes  Jes  dif- 
cc  ficultes,  qu'il  n'y  en  refte  aucune.  Les  plus 
**  grandes  de  ces  difficultes,  viennent  des  pafTages 
«6  qu'Horace  a  imite  des  Grecs,  ou  des  allufions 
<c  qu'il  y  a  faites,  Je  puis  dire  au  moins  que  je  n'en 
"  ay  hifle  pafTer  aucune  fans  Tattaquer ;  &  je  pour* 
<c  rois  me  vanter, 

1 '  nee  tela  nee  ullas 

FitavlJJe  vices  Danaum. 

<c  En  general  je  puis  dire  que  malgre  la  foule  cfes 
**  Commentateurs  &  des  Tradufteurs,  Horace  eftoit 
**  tres-malentendu,  5c  que  fes  plus  beaux  endroits 
'•  eftoient  defigures  par  les  mauvais  fens  qu'on  leur 
*'  avoit  donnes  jufques  icy,  &  il  ne  faut  pas  s'en 
**  etonner.  La  plufpart  des  gens  ne  reconnoiflent 
**  pas  tant  Tautorite  de  la  raifon  que  celle  du  grand 
**  nombre,  pour  laquelle  ils  ont  un  profond  refpe6h 
*c  Pour  moy  qui  fay  qu'en  matiere  de  critique  on  ne 
-.  «c  doit  pas  comptez  les  volx,  mais  les  pefer ;  j'avou'e 
*'  que  j'ay  fecoiie  ce  joug,  &  que  fans  m'ajjujetir 
*<•  au  fentiment  de  perfonne>  fay  tacbe  de  fulvre  Ho* 
*'  racey  &  de  demeler  ce  qitil  a  dit  d'avec  ce  qitort 
**  luy  a  fait  dire.  J'ay  mefme  ^oujours  remarque 

"  (&  i' 
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<c  &  j'en  pourrois  donner  des  exemplesbien  fenfibles) 
€<  quc  quand  des  efprits  accoutumcs  aux  cordes, 
"  comme  dit  Montagne,  &  qui  n'ofent  tenter  de 
**  franches  allures,  enterprennent  de  traduire  &  de 
<c  commenter  ces  excellens  Ouvrages,  ou  il  y  a  plus 
"  de  finejje  t3  plus  de  myftere  qu'il  rfen  paroift,  tout 
"  leur  travail  ne  fait  que  les  gater,  &  que  la  feul* 
<c  vertu  qu'ayent  leur  copies,  c'eft  de  nous  degoutei 
**  prefque  des  originaux.  Comme  j 'ay  pris  la  liberte 
"  de  juger  du  travail  de  ceux  qui  m'ont  precede,  & 
"  que  je  n'ay  pas  fait  difficulte  de  les  condamner  tres- 
<c  fouvent,  je  declare  que  je  ne  trouveray  nullement 
<c  mauvais  qu'on  juge  du  mien,  &  qu'on  releve  mes 
"  fautes :  il  eft  difficile  qu'il  n'y  en  ait,  &  mefme 
**  beaucoupj  fi  quelqu'un  veut  done  fe  donner  la 
*c  peine  de  me  reprendre,  &  de  me  faire  voir  que  j'ay 
"  mal  pris  le  fens,  je  me  corrigeray  avec  plaiflr  :  car 

?CJE  NE  CHERCHE  QUE  L^  VERIT^E,  QUI  N*A  JA- 
**  MAIS  BLESSXE  PERSONNE  :  AU  LIEU  QU'ON  Sfi 
*'  TROUVE  TOUJQURS  MAL  CE  PERSISTER  DANS  SON 

J*  IGNORANCE  IT  DANS  SON  ERREUR." 

DACIER. 


Vol.  III.  P  VERSE 
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SEVERAL      OCCASIONS. 


THE       POETS, 
A      TOWN      ECLOGUE, 

Qui  Baviutn  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina, 

idtmjungat  <vn/fes,  &  mulgeat  hircos. 

Tuefday,  December  26,  1769* 


WHERE   Hackney  Ladies  take  their  nightly 
{land, 
And  Catherine  Street  runs  foul  into  the  Strand, 

K ck,  with  felf-importance  fwelling  high, 

Caught  Ifaac  B         fPs  felonious  eye  : 

Each  fcowl'd  awhile  on  each,  and  neither  fpoke> 

'Till  Ifaac  thus  the  fallen  filence  broke* 

B>  Is  it  thou,  William  ? 

K.  William  is  my  name. 

Shakefpeare  was  William  call'd,  and  I  the  fame. 
His  Name  I  bear,  and  bear  his  Talents  too : 
Shakefpeare  drew  Falftaff,— FalftafF K — ck  drew; 
P  3  Rais'd 
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Rais'd  the  Fat  Knight  by  his  creative  brain, 
And  warm'd  the  Mummy  into  life  again. 

B.  Thou  vie  with  Shakefpeare  ?  Thou  Supreme. 

of  Fools ! 

Thou  Prince  of  Coxcombs !  Maker  of  Brafs  Rules  ! 
Whofe  mind  no  Science  lights,  no  Mufe  infpires, 
But  Hunger  whets,  Pride  bloats,  and  Envy  fires  : 
Hence  rumbling,  grumbling,  made  of  filth  and  noifej 
Thou  fear 'ft  Old  Women,  Bookfellers,  and  Boys  : 
Senfe  ftops  the  nofe,  Wit  winks,  and  Fools  admire, 
While — crack,  fiz,  bounce! — You  in  a  ftink  expire. 
On  Settle,  Dennis,  Durfey,  graft  thy  Fame, 
But  blend  not  with  thine  own  great  Shakefpeare's 

Name! 

Trouble  the  Ghoft  of  honeft  Jack  no  further, 
Whom  Shakefpeare  kill'd  to  flop  his  future  murther ! 

K.  What,  if  thefe  glories  tamely  I  refign, 

Think,  Ifaac  B ff,  the  fate  of  thine  ! 

When  good  Queen  Anna  rul'd  the  Britifh  land, 
Genius  and  B         ff  went  hand  in  hand  : 
Swift,  Steele,  and  Addifon,  then  wore  the  name, 
And  made  it  known  to  Humour  and  to  Fame. 
But  Time  and  Chance  that  William  threw  on  me, 

Have  blafted  Ifaac  B ff  in  Thee  ! 

*         On 
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On  what  bafe  wretches  names  may  fall  at  laft ! 
Oh  how  unlike  the  prefent  and  the  paft ! 

*> 

Still  brewing  thy  Rhetorical  Small-Beer, 
Thou  ferv'ft  the  Town  a  Kilderkin  each  year  $ 
Feed'ft,  like  a  Hog,  upon  Dramatick  Grains; 
And  draw'ft  the  taplafli  of  another's  brains. 
Charles  Johnfon,  Parfon  Miller,  with  a  train 
Of  Playwrights  long  forgot  in  Drury  Lane  ; 
See  their  laft  dregs  into  the  Mafh-tub  caft, 
To  work  up  Village  Loves,  and  ftrengthen  Dr.  Laft* 

More  and  much  more  the  warring  Poets  faid, 
When  Griffin  iflued  forth  from  Garrick's  Head. 
End,  end  your  Strife,  he  cried  ;  come  in,  and  dine! 
Mince-pyes  invite,  plump  Turkey,  and  fat  Chine. 
On  Johnfon,  Goldfmith,  Reynolds,  vent  your  rage* 
Attack  the  Arjts,  Church,  Army,  Bar  or  Stage  ! 
Join  in  the  Cheer  a  merry  Chriftmas  fends^ 
Write  Grub-ftrcet Chronicles,  and  live  good  Friends! 


AN 


VERSE  otf 


AN      EXTEMPORE, 

ON     SETTING     OUT     FOR    BATH, 

Dec.  31,    1785* 

WHAT!  Palfy  and  Gout  both  at  once  on  my 
back  ? 

Alas,  on  a  Dwarf  what  a  Giant  Attack  ! 
Even  comforts  themfelves  as  new  plagues  I  endure  , 
When  the  Palfy  's  my  ill,  and  the  Gout  is  my  cure. 
Richmond,   Dec.  19,  1785.  G,  C. 


A    FRENCH    MAXIM    IN    PROSE. 
February  u,  1786. 

J  A  Marriage  eft  une  chofe  ires  ferieufe-,  on  ne  peut 
pas  trop  penfer.     Heureux  celu'i  qul penfe  touU 
fa  vie! 

IMITATED   IN   ENGLISH  VERSE. 

'«  Wife,  or  No  Wife?Jf— A  ferious  doubt  indeed  ? 
We  cannot  paufe  too  long  ere  we  proceed  : 
Thrice  happy  He,  that  ponders  on  a  Wife, 
Whopaufes  long,  and  paufes  all  his  Life! 

EPIGRAM 
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EPIGRAM  FROM  MARTIAL; 

March  9,  1786. 


TIT 0  S S E  S  jocofa  duke  cumfacrum  Flora, 
Cur  in  theatrum^  Cato  fever  e,  venifli  £ 
An  ideo  iantnm  veneras,  ut  exires  ? 

TRANSLATION, 

Knowing  the  Farce  on  Flora's  Feftal  Day, 
Why,  rigid  Cato,  cam 'ft  thou  to  the  Play? 
Foe  to  the  Drama,  cam'ft  thou  to  perplex  it, 
Or  but  to  make  thy  Entrance  and  thy  Exit  ? 


THE 
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THE       L    A    U    R    E    A    T. 

AN       O    D    9. 

April  n,  1786. 


I. 
•IT/ ART  ON,  I  know  you'll  ne'er  repine 

That  Witlings  carp  at  ev'ry  line, 
And  with  your  Lyricks  quarrel. 
Alas  !  from  Party,  Spite,  or  Whim, 
Such  ever  is  the  fate  of  Him 
Who  boafts  the  Royal  Laurel. 

II. 

That  Laurel,  once  by  Dryden  worn  ! 
But  fince  by  many  Dunces  borne. 
Each  rival  Dunce  cry'd  fie  on ! 
The  boafted  Laurel  was  they  faid, 
No  more  than  a  poor  P        fs-a-bcdy 
At  Court  caird  DAUN-DE.LIO^ 

III. 

For  fcenes  of  Comedy  renown'd, 
And  juftly  for  his  Acting  crown'd, 
The  Prince  of  Fops  and  Folly ; 
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Nor  Kings,  nor  Poetry  regarding, 

And  writing  Odes  not  worth  one  farthing, 

Long  liv'd  the  Laureat  Colly, 

IV. 

Him  Pope  afTail'd,  by  Legions  back'd, 
And  often  to  his  couplets  tack'd 

The  name  of  Idle  Cibber : 
Yet  Coll^  unfkill'd  in  long  and  fhort, 
Made  in  plain  Profe  a  fmart  Retort, 

To  Pope  a  damn'd  Grim-Gribber  *. 

V. 

Will.  Whitehead  bad  the  reign  commence 
Of  Birth-Day  Odes  and  Common-Senfe  ; 

And  there  his  efforts  refted : 
True  Poetry,  by  Genius  fir'd, 
Billy's  cold  boforn  ne'er  infpir'd  j 

For  Bill  was  chicken-breafted. 

VI. 

WARTON,  on  Greek  and  Roman  Bafe, 
Refcued  the  Laurel  from  dlfgrace, 

With  Fame  no  foes  fhall  hinder. 
Bleft  with  the  gift  of  ev'ry  tongue, 
Themes  Royal  Royally  he  fung, 

A  HORACE  and  a  PINDAR  ! 


*  Grim  Gribber.   See  Tom's  Law  Jargon  in  the  Confcious  Lovers  v 
"  I  touched  him  to  the  quick  about  Grim  GrittcrS* 


From 
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from  the  ST. JAMES'S  CHRONICLE,  May  25,  1786. 

To  the  Printer  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE: 

SIR, 

'ERE  we  to  analyfe  the  Literary  Merits  of 


w 


Dr.  Johnfon,  perhaps  an  accurate  Critick 
would  afcribe  his  higheft  praife  to  his  labours  in 
Biography.  In  that  branch,  one  of  his  firft,  and 
moft  fplendid  efforts,  was  the  Life  of  Savage.  This 
idea  might  be  purfued  with  no  final  I  degree  of  en 
tertainment  and  inftru&ion.  At  prefent,  however, 
I  fliall  only  fay,  that  this  train  of  thought  gave 
birth  to  the  following  Epigram,  which  (if  you. 
pleafe)  you  may  hitch  into  your  Poet's  Corner. 

E    P    1    G    R    A    M. 

THEE,  Johnfon,  both  dead  and  alive  we  may  note 

In  the  fam'd  Biographical  Line  : 
When  living  the  Life  of  a  Savage  you  wrote, 

Now  many  a  Savage  writes  thine. 


A  POSTr 
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A 
POSTHUMOUS  WORK  OF  S.  JOHNSON. 

AN       ODE, 
April  15,    1786. 


I. 

ST.  Paul's  deep  bell,  from  ftately  tow'r 
Had  founded  once  and  twice  the  hour, 
Blue  burnt  the  midnight  taper; 
Hags  their  dark  fpells  o'er  cauldron  brew'd, 
While  Sons  of  Ink  their  work  purfu'd, 
Printing  the  Morning  Paper, 

II. 

Say  Herald^  Chronicle,  or  Poft, 

Which  then  beheld  great  JOHNSON'S  Ghofr, 

Grim,  horrible,  and  fqualid  ? 
Compofitprs  their  letters  dropt, 
Preflmen  their  groaning  engine  ftopt, 

And  Devils  all  grew  pallid, 

4  III. 
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III. 

Enough,  the  Spectre  cried  !  Enough  ! 
No  more  of  your  fugacious  fluff, 

Trite  Anecdotes  and  Stories ! 
Rude  martyrs  of  SAM  JOHNSON'S  namej 
You  rob  him  of  his  honeft  fame, 

And  tarnifh  all  his  glories. 
IV. 

Firft  in  the  futile  tribe  is  feen 
TOM  TYERS  in  the  Magazine, 

That  teazer  of  Apollo  1 
With  goofe- quill  he,  like  defperatc  knifct 
Slices,  as  Vauxhall  beef,  my  life, 

And  calls  the  town  to  fwalJow. 

V. 

The  cry  once  up,  the  Dogs  of  News,1 
Who  hunt  for  paragraphs  the  flews, 

Yelp  out  JOHNSONIANA! 
Their  naufeous  praife  but  moves  my  bilet 
Like  Tartar,  Carduus,  Camomile, 

Or  Ipecacuanha* 

VI. 

Nest  BOSWELL  comes  (for  'twas  my  lot 
To  find  at  laft  one  honeft  Scot) 

With  conftitutional  vivacity, 
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Yet,  garrulous,  he  tells  too  much, 
On  fancied-failings  prone  to  touch, 

With  fedulous  loquacity. 
VII. 

At  length — Job's  patience  it  would  tire—* 
Brew'd  on  my  lees,  comes  TH RALE'S  Entlrt% 

Straining  to  draw  my  pi&ure 
For  She  a  common-place-book  kept, 
JOHNSON  at  Streatham  din'd  and  flept, 

And  who  £hall  contradict  her  I 

VIII. 

THRALE,  loft  'mongft  Fidlers  and  Soprano** 
With  them  play  Fortes  and  Pianos^ 

Adagio  and  Allegro  ! 

I  lov'd  THRALE'S  widow  and  THRALE'S  wife; 
But  now,  believe,  to  write  my  life 

I'd  rather  truft  my  Negro.  * 
IX. 

I  gave  the  Publick  works  of  merit, 
Written  with  vigour,  fraught  with  fpirit  ; 

Applaufe  crown'd  all  my  labours. 
But  thy  delufive  pages  fpeak 
My  palfied  pow'rs,  exhaufted,  weak, 

The  fcofF  of  friends  and  neighbours. 

*His  Black  Servant 

X, 
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X. 

They  fpeak  me  infolcnt  and  rude, 
JMght,  trivial,  puerile,  and  crude, 

The  child  of  Pride  and  Vanity; 
Poor  Tufcan-like  Improvifation 
Is  but  of  Engliih  fenfe  caftratioiij 

And  infantine  inanity. 

XL 

Such  idle  rhymes,  like  Sybil's  leaves, 
Kindly  the  featuring  wind  receives  ^ 

The  gath'rer  proves  a  fcorner. 
But  holdlt  I  fee  the  coming  day  ! 
*—  The  Speftre  faid,  and  ftalk'd  awaj 

To  fleep  in  POETS'  CORNER. 


PSALM 
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PSALM      XXXIX. 
IMITATED     IN    BLANK    VERSE. 

MDCCLXXVI. 

T  Will  take  heed,  I  faid,  I  will  take  heed, 

•*•     Nor  trefpafs  with  my  tongue;  will  keep  my 

mouth 

As  with  a  bridle,  while  the  finner's  near. 
—Silent  I  mus'd,  and  ev'n  from  good  refrain'd; 
But,  full  of  pangs,  my  heart  was  hot  within  me, 
The  lab'ring  fire  burft  forth,  and  loos'd  my  tongue. 

Lord,  Jet  me  know  the  meafure  of  my  days, 
Make  me  to  know  how  weak,  how  frail  I  am  ! 
My  days  are  as  a  fpan,  mine  age  as  nothing, 
And  Man  is  altogether  Vanity. 
Man  walketh  in  an  empty  fhade;  in  vain 
Difquieting  his  foul,  he  heaps  up  riches, 
Knowing  not  who  fhall  gather  them,     And  now 
Where  refts  my  Hope,  O  Lord  ?  It  refts  in  THEE. 
Forgive  me  mine  offences  !  Make  me  not 
A  fcorn  unto  the  foolifh  !  I  was  dumb, 
And  opened  not  my  mouth,  for  'twas  Thy  doing. 
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Oh  take  thy  ftroke  away  !  Thy  hand  deftroys  me. 

When  with  rebukes  thou  chaft'neft  man  for  fin, 

Thou  mak'ft  his  beauty  to  confume  away  : 

Diftempei:  preys  upon  him,  as  a  moth 

Fretting  a  garment.     Ah,  what  then  is  Man  ? 

Every  Man  living  is  but  Vanity  ! 

Hear,  hear  my  pray'r,  O  Lord  !  oh,  hear  my  Cry  ! 

Fity  my  Tears  !  for  I  am  in  Thy  fight 

But  as  a  ftranger,  and  a  fojourner, 

As  all  my  fathers  were.     Oh,  fpare  me  then, 

Though  but  a  little,  to  regain  my  ftrength, 

Ere  I  be  taken  hence,  and  feen  no  more  ! 
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EPILOGUES. 


t  17*  i 


PfcOLOGUE    TO    PHILASTER. 

Revived  on  the  frjl  Appearance  of  Mr.  POWELL, 
Spoken    by    MR.    KING. 

MDCCLXIII. 


T T7  H I L E  Modern  Tragedy*  by  rule  exa&j 

Spins  out  a  thin- wrought  Fable,  Aft  by  A#, 
We  dare  to  bring  you  one  of  thofe  bold  Plays 
Wrote  by  rough  Englifh  Wits  in  former  days; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  !  thofe  Twin  Stars,  that  run 
Their  glorious  courfe  round  Shakefpeare's  golden  Sun  i 
Or  when  Philafter  Hamlet's  place  fupplied, 
Or  Beflus  walk'd  the  Stage  by  FalftafPs  fide. 
Their  Souls,  well-pair'd,  (hot  fire  in  mingled  rays, 
Their  hands  together  twin'd  the  focial  Bayes, 
Till  Fafliion  drove,  in  a  refining  age, 
Virtue  from  Court,  and  Nature  from  the  Stage. 
Then  Nonfenfe,  in  Heroicks,  feem'd  fublime ; 
Kings  rav'd  in  couplets,  and  maids  figh'd  in  Rhime. 
Mext,  prim,  and  trim,  and  delicate,  and  chafte, 
A  Hafh  from  Greece  and  France,  came  Mgdern  Tafte. 

Q.3  Cold 
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Cold  are  her  fons,  and  fo  afraid  of  dealing 
In  Rant  and  Fuftian,  they  ne'er  rife  to  Feeling. 
O  fay,  ye  Bards  of  Phlegm,  fay,  where's  the  name 
That  can  with  Fletcher  urge  a  rival  claim  ? 
Say,  where's  the  Poet,  train'd  in  Pedant  Schools, 
Equal  to  Shakefpeare,  who  o'erleap'd  all  Rules  ? 

Thus  of  our  Bards,  we  boldly  fpeak  our  mind  j 
A  harder  tafk,  alas,  remains  behind  : 
To-night,  as  yet  by  publick  eyes  unfeen, 
A  raw,  unpra&is'd  Novice,  fills  the  Scene. 
Bred  in  the  City,  his  Theatrick  Star 
Brings  him  at  length,  on  this  fide  Temple-Bar  5 
Smit  with  the  Mufe,  the  Ledger  he  forgot, 
And  when  be  wrote  his  name,  he  made  a  blot. 
Him  while  perplexing  hopes  and  fears  embarrafs, 
Skulking  (like  Hamlet's  Rat)  behind  the  Arrat^ 
Me  a  Dramatick  fellow-feeling  draws, 
Without  a  fee,  to  plead  a  Brother's  Caufe. 
Genius  is  rare ;  and  while  our  Great  Comptroller, 
l"Jo  more  a  Manager,  turns  Arrant- Stroller, 
Let  new  adventurers  your  care  engage, 
And  nurfc  the  Infant  Saplings  of  the  Stage  ! 
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EPILOGUE  TO  THE  FAIRY  TALE, 

Spoken  by  Mifs  HOPKINS  in  the  Char  offer  of  tbt 
Fairy  P<*ge>  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  May  23, 
1764. 


i 
j 


LADIES,  behold  a  Female  Page! 
I've  been  Six  Months  upon  the  Stage 
And  am  almoft  Five  Years  of  Age. 
To-night  Papa,  Mama,  thought  fit 
To  fend  me,  at  their  Benefit, 
To  thank  the  Galleries,  Boxes,  Pit. 
Me  in  this  habit  oft  you've  feen, 
Train-bearer  to  the  Fairy  Queen : 
'  Tis  power  all  our  fex  bewitches  ; 
And  I'm  refolv'd  to  wear  the  breeches. 
At  prefent,  as  you  fee  full  well, 
I  am  an  A&refs  in  the  Shell : 
But  by-and-by,  a  tender  Chicken, 
You'll  find  me,— very  pretty  picking. 
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EPILOGUE, 

Spoken  at  the  THEATRI    ROYAL,  D&URY 
April  30,  1765"* 

By  Mifs  HOPKINS  a  Child  of  Six  Years  old,  at  the 
Benefit  of  Mr.  HOPKINS,  Prompter,  and  Mrs. 
HOPKINS. 


Enter,  f peaking  to  Mr.  HOPKINS  at  the  Stage  Door'. 

NA  Y— butlmuft. — I  muft,  indeed,  Papa! 
Pray,  let  me  go  !  what  fignifies  Mama  ?— . 

Coming  forward  Curtfies. 

Your  Servant,  Gentlemen !  your  Servant,  Ladies } 
Papa's  the  Promoter — but  to  Aft  my  Trade  is  : 
And  though  my  fize  is  fmall,  my  years  but  few, 
I'll  warrant,  he  fhall  find  I  know  my  Cue. 

Females  of  ev'ry  Age  have  leave  to  tattle  ; 
Why  may  not  I  then,  like  my  elders,  prattle  ? 
Mama  indeed  cries,  "  Hufh,  you  little  Elf! 

«  Prithee  be  filent !— I'll  talk  all  myfelf." 

— $ut 
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—But  let  her  know,  my  Tongue  as  hers  is  nimble, 
And  I  had  rather  ufe  it  than  my  Thimble; 
Had  rather  goffip,  fpeak  a  part,  or  wheedle, 
Than  darn,  or  wound  my  fingers  with  a  needle* 
A  Sempftrefs  ?  No.     A  Princefs  let  me  be, 
In  all  the  pomp  and  ftate  of  Tragedy  ! 
A  Princefs,  with  a  Page,  and  fweeping  Train, 
A  Bowl,  a  Dagger,  and  a  Lover  flain! 
Oh  how  I'll  rant!  how  loud  I'll  be,  and  glibber- 
Than  Yates,  or  Pritchard,  Bellamy,  or  Cibber ! 
If  for  the  Bufkin  you  object  my  fize, 
Why  Garrick's  little— but  has  piercing  Eyes. 
And  fo  have  I—But  I'm  too  young  you'll  fay. 
Ah,  Sirs  !  I  fhall  grow  older  ev'ry  day  : 
And  they  that  now  my  faint  endeavours  fpare, 
in  her  Teens  (hall  thank,  them  for  their  care. 
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PROLOGUE, 

Spoken  £7  Mr.  SHUTBR,  at  tht  Opening  Of  tt>e  Old  Theatre, 
at  Richmond,  on.  Saturday,  June  6,  1767. 


TY7ELCOME,  ye  Generous,  Polite,  and  Fair, 
*  »        Who  to  our  lowly  Roof  this  Night  repair  ! 
Who  come,  invited  by  our  humble  Bill, 
To  the  Old  Theatre  on  Richmond  Hill ; 
Where  tothofe  guefts,  whoferafte  not  over-nice  is, 
We  ferve  up  common  fare— at  common  prices. 

No  Cornice  here,  no  Frieze  to  feaft  your  eyes, 
No  Galleries  on  Dorick  Pillars  rife; 
No  gaudy  Paintings  on  the  Roof  we  deal  in, 
To  break   your   Necks  with  looking  tow'rds  the 

Cieling  ; 

No  Theatre  we  boaft  fuperhly  built, 
A  Gingerbread  Round  O,  a  Cock-pit  gilt; 
But  a  plain  Booth,  of  Boards  ill  put  together, 
To  raife  a  Stage,  and  keep  out  Wind  and  Weather. 

Yet 
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Yet  here  (hall  Heroes  in  their  Bufldns  Ralk, 
And  Shakefpeare's  Ghofts  in  this  fmall  Circle  walJc; 
Here  Tragedy  {hall  take  three  narrow  Strides; 
And  laughing  Comedy  hold  both  her  Sides  ; 
Here  fhall  the  Moor  fay—*'  Haply  for  I  am  b-laci  !* 
And  here  plump  FaJftafF — "  Give  me  a  Cup  of  Sack** 
Here  Bobadill  (hall  don  his  dirty  Buff, 
And  cry — "  the  Cabin  is  convenient  eoough.'* 

Ovid  (by  thofe  who  read  him  I  am  told) 
Says,  one  Philemon  feafted  Jove  of  old ; 
With  Flitch  of  Bacon  did  the  God  regale, 
While  Goody  Baucis  fill'd  the  Jug  of  Ale! 
•—For  Baucis  and  Philemon,  'tis  well  known, 
Were  of  thofe  d.iys  the  Darby  and  Old  Joan, — 
In  Wicker-Chair  well-pleas'd  the  Thunderer  fat, 
Laugh'd,  fufig,   drank,   fmok'd,  and  joinM   their 

ruftick  chat: 

The  naked  rafters  view'd  not  with  difdain, 
Nor  fat  beneath  the  humble  Thatch  in  pain. 

Thus,  while  you  deign  to  vifit  our  poor  Cottagr, 
And  kindly  tafte  of  our  Dramatick  Pottage, 
We,  all  intent  to  fhew  our  Zeal  and  Love, 
Shall  each  a  Baucis  or  Philemon  prove, 
And  every  gueil  (hall  feeci  to  us — a  Jove  ! 

PROLOGUE, 
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PROLOGUE, 

Spoken  by  Mr.  POWELL  at  the  clojlng  of  tie  Theatre  Royal* 
in  Covent-Garden,  on  Saturday,  June  4,  1768,  being 
the  Anniwrfary  of  His  Majcftys  Birth-Day* 


LE  T  us,  ere  yet  we  finifh  our  career, 
And  clofe  the  labours  of  the  circling  year, 
Due  homage  to  our  Royal  Mafter  pay, 
And  hail  with  Plaudits  this  aufpicious  Day  ! 
His  Birth  diftinguifh'd  this  illuftrious  Morn  : 
His  Birth,  who  boafts  HE  WAS  A  BRITON 


Tyrants,  whofe  vaflals  tremble  and  obey, 
Feel  the  poor  triumphs  of  defpotick  fway. 
The  hated  Sovereign,  with  imperious  awe, 
IfTues  his  Edi&s,  and  proclaims  them  Law  ; 
While  Superftition,  grim  and  favage  Maid, 
Rivets  the  cruel  fetters  Law  has  made. 

4,  Empire 
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Empire  like  this  a  Britifh  King  difdains : 
O'er  a  free  nation,  which  he  loves,  he  reigns  ; 
The  Monarch's  Pow'r  upholds  the  People's  Right, 
And  Liberty  and  Loyalty  unite. 

Thrice  happy  Britain,  on  whofe  Sea-girt  Ifle, 
Freedom  and  Commerce,  Guardian  Angels,  fmilej 
O  may  each  fubjecl:  with  his  Monarch  prove, 
The  virtuous  raptures  of  his  country's  love  I     . 
Hail,  like  his  King,  each  happy  native  morn  ; 
boaffj  like  him,  HE  WAS  A  BRITON  BORN  ! 


OCCASIONAL 
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OCCASIONAL    PROLOGUE, 

On  the  Appearance  of  Mifs  MORRIS  in  the  Charafter  of 
,  at  the  THEATRE  ROYAL  inCovENT  GARDEN* 

Spoken  by   Mr.    POWELL. 

MDCCLXV1II. 


H  E  N  frightened  Poets  give  the  Town  a  Play, 
Some  bold  or  gentle  Prologue  leads  the  way : 
But  when  new  Players  their  weak  powers  engage. 
And  rifque  their  future  fortunes  an  the  ftage  ; 
No  Bard  appears  to  plead  their  defp'rate  caufe, 
To  fjknce  cenfure,  or  befpeak  applaufe. 
.Authors  too  cautious  to  direct  your  choice, 
Mere  empty  echoes  of  the  publick  voice, 
With  lefs  Poetick  Fire  than  Critick  Phlegm, 
Praifeas  you  praife,  and  blame  what  you  condemn, 

A&ors,  as  A&ors  feel  ;  and  few,fo  fear'd, 
But  weH  remember  when  they  firft  appear'd  ; 
VJhen  Bidden  tumult  {hook  the  laboring  breaft, 
With  Hope,  and  Fear,  and  Shame  at  once  pofleft  ; 
When  the  big  tear  ftood  trembling  in  the  eye, 
And  the  breath  flruggled  with  the  riling  figh. 

1  To-night 
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To-night  a  trembling  Juliet  fills  the  Scene, 
Fearful   as  young,  and  really  not  Eighteen  j 
Cold  Icy  Fear,  like  an  untimely  froft, 
Lies  on  her  mind,  and  all  her  powers  are  loft. 
'Tis  your's  alone  to  diffipate  her  tears, 
To  calm  her  troubled  foul,  and  dry  her  tears. 
Bit  with  the  cank'ring  Eaft,  the  infant  rofe 
Its  full-blown  honours  never  can  difclofe  : 
Oh,  may  no  envious  Blaft,  no  Critick  Blight, 
Fall  on  the  Tender  Plant  we  rear  to-night  I 
So  {hall  it  thrive,  and  in  fome  genial  hour, 
The  opening  Bud  may  prove  a  beauteous  Flower. 
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PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  COMEDY  OF    THESISTER^ 

Written    by   Mrs.    LENOX, 
Author  of  the  FEMALE  QJJIXOTE,  A 
Sfoken.    by    Mrs.    MATTOCKS, 
February,  1769* 


Law  of  Cuftom  is  the  Law  of  Fools-. 
And  yet  the  wife  are  govern'd  by  her  rules. 
Why  fhould  Men  only  Prol  ogue  all  our  Plays  j 
Gentlemen -Ufhers  to  each  modern  Bayes  ? 
Why  are  the  Fair  to  Epilogues  confin'd, 
Whofe  tongues  are  loud,  and  gen'ral  as  the  wind  J 
Mark  how  in  real  life  each  fex  is  clafs'd  ! 
Woman  has  there  the  firft  word: and  the  laft. 

Boaft  not  your  gallant  deeds,  romantick  men  ! 
To-night  a  Female  Quixote  draws  the  pen. 
Arm'd  by  the  Comick  Mufe  thefe  lifts  flie  enters, 
And  Tallies  forth— in  queft  of  ftrange  Adventures  ! 
War,  open  War,  'gainft  recreant  Knights  declares^ 
Nor  Giant-Vice,  nor  WTindmill-Folly  fpares  : 
Side-faddles  Pegafus,  and  courts  Apollo, 
While  I  (you  fee  !)  her  Female  Sancho,  follow. 

Ye 
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Ye  that  in  this  Enchanted  Caftle  fit, 
Dames,  'Squires,  and  dark  Magicians  of  the  Pit, 
Smile  on  our  fair  Knight  Errantry  to-day, 
And  raife  no  fpells  to  blaft  a  Female  Play  ! 

Oft  has  our  Author,  upon  other  ground, 
Courted  your  fmiles,  and  oft  indulgence  found. 
Read  in  the  clofet  you  approv'd  her  page, 
Yet  ftill  flie  dreads  the  perils  of  the  Stage. 
Reader  with  Writer  due  proportion  keeps, 
And  if  the  Poet  nods,  the  Critick  fleeps  ! 
If  lethargied  by  dulnefs  here  you  fit, 
Sonorous  Catcalls  roufe  the  fleeping  Pit. 

Plac'd  at  the  tfyrefhold  of  the  Weather- houfe, 
There  ftands  a  Pafteboard  Hufband,  and  his  Spoufe, 
Each  doom'd  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  Weather, 
But  ftill — true  Man  and  Wife  !  ne'er  feen  together. 
When  low'ring  clouds  the  face  of  Heav'n  deform, 
The  muffled  Hufband  ftands  and  braves  the  ftorm  j 
But  when  the  fury  of  the  tempeft's  done, 
Break  out  at  once  the  Lady  and  the  Sun. 
Thus  oft  has  Man,  in  Cuftom's  beaten  track, 
Come  forth,  as  doleful  Prologue,  all  in  black  ! 
Gloomy  Prognoftick  of  the  Bard's  difgrace, 
With  omens  of  foul  weather  in  his  face, 

VOL.  III.  R  Trick'd 
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Trick'd  out  in  filks  and  fmiles  let  me  appear, 
And  fix,  as  fign  of  peace,  the  Rainbow  here; 
Raife  your  compaffion  and  your  mirth  together, 
And  prove  to-day  an  emblem  of  fair  weather  ! 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  ROMAN  FATHER, 

Aftedat  the  Theatre  at  Briftol,  on  Friday,  July  14,  1769, 

For  the  Family  of  the  late  Mr.  POWELL, 

Spoken  by  Mr.    HOLLAND. 


WHEN  fancied  forrows  wake  the  Player's  art, 
A  fhort-liv'd  anguifh  feizes  on  the  heart : 
Tears,  real  tears  he  fheds,  feels  real  pain  ; 
But  the  dream  vanifh'd,  he's  himfelf  again. 
No  fuch  relief,  alas  !  his  bofom  knows, 
When  the  fad  tear  from  home-felt  forrow  flows  : 
Paffions  cling  round  the  foul,  do  all  we  can — 

He  plays  no  part,  and  can't  (hake  off  the  man. 

Where'er 
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Where'er  I  tread,  where'er  I  turn  my  eyes, 
Of  my  loft  Friend  new  images  arife. 
Can  I  forget,  that  from  our  earlieft  age, 
His  talents  known,  I  led  him  to  the  Stage  ? 
Can  I  forget,  this  circle  in  my  view, 
His  firft  great  pride — to  be  approv'd  by  You  ? 
His  foul,  with  ev'ry  tender  feeling  bleft, 
The  holy  flame  of  gratitude  pofleft. 
Soft  as  the  ftream  yon  facred  fprings  impart, 
The  milk  of  human,  kindnefs  warm'd  his  heart. 
Peace,  Peace  be  with  him!  may  the  prefent  Stage 
Contend,  like  him,  your  favour  to  engage  ! 
May  we,  like  him,  deferve  your  kindnefs  fhown, 
Like  him,  with  gratitude  that  kindnefs  own  ! 
So  mall  our  art  purfue  the  nobleft  plan, 
And  each  good  Aftor  prove  an  Honeft  Man. 
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EPILOGUE    TO   TIMANTHES, 

Spoken    by    Mrs.    Y  A  T  E  s, 

February,  1770. 


WHAT  horrors  fill  the  Tragick Poet's  brain! 
Plague,  Murder,  Rape  and  Inceft,   croud 
his  train ; 

He  pants  for  miferies,  delights  in  ills, 
The  blood  of  Fathers,  Mothers,  Children,  fpillsj 
Stabs,  poifons,  maflacres,  and,  in  his  rage, 
With  Daggers,  Bowls,  and  Carpets,  ftrews  the  Stage. 

Our  gentler  Poet,  in  foft  Opera  bred, 
Italian  Crotchets  finging  in  his  head, 
Winds  to  a  profperous  end  the  fine-drawn  tale, 
And  roars— but  roars  like  any  Nightingale. 

Woman,  whate'er  fhe  be — Maid,  Widow,  Wife— « 
A  quiet  woman  is  the  charm  of  life. 
And  fure  Cephifa  was  a  gentle  creature, 
Full  of  the  milk  and  honey  of  good  nature. 
Imported  for  a  fpoufe,  by  fpoufe  refus'd ! 
Was  ever  maid  fo  fhamefully  abus'd  I 

i  And 
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And  yet,  alas,  poor  Prince !  I  could  not  blame  him— 
One  wife,  I  knew,  was  full  enough  to  tame  him. 
Ifmena,  and  Timanthes,  and  Olynthus, 
Might  all  be  happy — for  I  chofe  Cherinthus. 

But  what  a  barb'rous  law  was  this  of  Thrace ! 
How  cruel  there  was  each  young  lady's  cafe ! 
A  virgin,  plac'd  upon  the  dreadful  roll, 
A  haplefs  virgin  muft  have  ftood  the  poll, 
But  by  Timanthes  made  a  lucky  bride, 
Ifmena  prudently  difqualified. 

Ladies,  to  you  alone  our  Author  fues  : 
'Tis  yours  to  cherifh,  or  condemn  his  Mule. 
The  Theatre's  a  Mirror,  and  each  Play 
Should  be  a  very  Looking-Glafs,  they  fay  ; 
His  Looking-Glafs  refle&s  no  moles  or  pimples, 
But  fhews  you  full  of  graces,  fmiles,  and  dimples. 
If  you  approve  yourfelves,  refolve  to  fpare, 
And,  Criticks  !  then  attack  him,  if  ye  dare  ! 
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PROLOGUE 

To    the   TRAGEDY   of    CLEMENTINA. 

Spoken  by   Mr.  B  E  N  s  L  E  Y. 

March,  1771. 


TN  thefe  our  moral  and  religious  days, 
-*•  Men  dread  the  crying  fin  of  writing  Plays; 
While  fome,  whofe  wicked  wit  incurs  the  blame, 
Howe'er  they  love  the  trefpafs,  fly  the  fhame. 

If,  a  new  holy  war  with  vice  to  wage, 
Some  Preacher  quits  the  Pulpit  for  the  Stage, 
The  Rev 'rend  Bard,  with  mucn  remorfe  and  fear, 
Attempts  to  give  his  Evening  Le&ure  here : 
TJie  work,  engendered,  to  the  woild  muft  rife.j 
But  yet  the  father  may  elude  our-eyes. 
The  parifti  on  this  trick  of  youth  might  frown, 
And  thus,  unown'd,  'tis  thrown  upon  the  town* 
At  our  Director's  door  he  lays  the  fin, 
Who  fees  the  Babe,  relents,  and  takes  it  in  5 
To  fwathe  and  drefs  it  firft  unftrings  his  purfe. 
Then  kindly  puts  it  out  to  you  —  to  nurfe. 

Should  fome  Young  Counfel,  thro*  his  lucklefs  ftar, 
By  writing  Plays  turn  truant  to  the  Bar. 
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CalPd  up  by  you  to  this  High  Court  of  Wit, 
With  non  inventus  we  return  the  Writ. 
No  Latitat  can  force  him  to  appear, 
Whofe  failure  and  fuccefs  caufe  equal  fear; 
Whatever  fees  his  clients  here  beftow, 
He  lofes  double  in  the  courts  below. 

Grave,  fojemn  Doctors,  whofe  prescribing  pea 
Has,  in  the  trade  of  Death,  kjli'd  many  men, 
With  vent'rous  quill  here  tremblingly  engage 
To  flay  Kings,  Queens,  and  Heroes,  on  the  ftage. 
The  Great,  if  great  men  write,  of  fhame  afraid, 
Come  forth  incog. — and  Beaux,  in  mafquerade. 
Some  Demireps  in  wit,  of  doubtful  fame, 
Tho'  known  to  all  the  town,  withhold  their  name. 

Thus  each  by  turns  ungratefully  refufe 
To  own  the  favours  of  their  Lady  Mufe  ; 
Woo'd  by  the  Court,  the  College,  Bar,  and  Churc}i, 
Court,  Bar,  Church,  College,  leave  her  in  the  lurch. 

'Tis  your's  to  night  the  work  alone  to  fcan  : 
Arraign  the  Bard,  regardlefs  of  the  Man  ! 
If  Dullnefs  wave  her  Poppies  o'er  his  play, 
To  Critick  fury  let  it  fall  a  prey  ; 
But  if  his  art  the  tears  of  Pity  draws? 
Afk  not  his  name — but  crown  him  with  applaufe. 
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EPILOGUE    TO    CLEMENTINA, 

Spoken  by   Mrs.  Y  A  T  E  s. 


FROM  Otway's  and  immortal  Sha'kefpear's  page, 
Venice  is  grown  familiar  to  our  Stage. 
Here  the  Rialto  often  has  difplay'd 
At  once  a  Bridge,  a  Street,  and  Mart  of  Trade; 
Here,  Treafon  threat'ning  to  lay  Venice  flat, 
Grave  Candle- Snuffers  oft  in  fenate  fat. 

To  night  in  Venice  we  have  plac'd  our  fcene, 
Where  I  have  been, — liv'd — died — as  you  have  feen. 
Yet  that  my  travels  I  may  not  difgrace, 
Let  me,  fince  now  reviv'd — defcribe  the  place  ! 
Nor  would  the  Tour  of  Europe  prove  our  fhame, 
Could  every  Macaroni  do  the  fame. 

The  City's  felf — a  wonder,  all  agree — 
Appears  to  fpring,  like  Venus,  from  the  fea. 
Founded  on  Piles  it  rifes  from  the  ftrand, 
Like  Trifle  plac'd  upon  a  filver  ftand  : 
While  many  a  lefler  ifle  the  profpect  crowns, 

Looking  like  fugar-plums,  or  floating  towns. 

Horfef 
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Horfes  and  mules  ne'er  pace  the  narrow  ftreet, 
Where  crowded  walkers  elbow  all  they  meet : 
No  carts  and  coaches  o'er  the  pavement  clatter; 
Ladies,  priefts,  lawyers,  nobles,   go  by  water : 
Light  boats  and  Gondolas  tranfport  them  all, 
Like  one  eternal  party  to  Vauxhall. 

Now  hey  for  merriment ! — hence  grief  and  fearf 
The  jolly  Carnival  leads  in  the  year ; 
Calls  the  young  loves  and  pleafures  to  its  aid  ; 

A  three-months  Jubilee  and  Mafqueradc ! 

/ 

With  gaiety  the  throng'd  piazza  glows, 
Mountebanks,  Jugglers,  Boxers,  Puppet-Shows : 
Mafk'd  and  difguis'd  the  ladies  meet  their  fparks, 
While  Venus  hails  the  mummers  of  St.  Mark's. 
There  holy  friars  turn  gallants,  and  there  too, 
Nuns  yield  to  all  the  frailties—"  Flefli  is  heir  to." 
There  dear  Ridottos  conftantly  delight, 
And  fweet  Harmonic  Meetings  ev'ry  night ! 

Once  in  each  year  the  Doge  afcends  his  barge, 
Fine  as  a  London  Mayor's,  and  thrice  as  large; 
Throws  a  huge  ring  of  gold  into  the  fea, 
And  cries,  "  Thus  we,  thy  fovereign,  marry  thee^ 

«Oh 
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"  Oh  may 'ft  thou  ne'er,  like  many  a  mortal  fpoufe, 
"  Prove  full  of  ftorms,  and  faithlefs  to  thy  vows  [" 

One  word  of  Politicks — and  then  I've  dpne — - 
The  ftate  of  Venice  Nobles  rule  alone. 
Thrice  happy  Britain,  where,  with  equal  hand, 
Three  well-pois'd  States  unite  to  rule  the  land  ! 
Thus  in  the  Theatre,  as  well  as  State, 
Three  ranks  muft  join  to  make  us  blefs'd  and  great. 
Kings*  Lords,  and  Commons,  o'er  the  nation  fit  $ 
Pit,  Box,  and  Gallery,  rule  the  realms  of  wit. 
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PROLOGUE 

To  the  Comedy   of   A    WIFE    IN    THE    RIGHT. 
Written    by    Mrs.     GRIFFITH, 

Spoken  by   Mrs.  B  u  L  K  L  E  Y. 

IVUrch,  1772. 


BY  your  leave,   Criticks  ! — 'Tis  a  Female  Play  : 
A  Female  Prologue  may  prepare  the  way. 
Among  the  chronicles  of  modern  fame 
Vfho  has  not  read  of  gentle  Frances*  name? 
Henry  and  Frances!  a  fond  loving  pair, 
Whofe  foft  epiftles  ftill  amufe  the  fair.* 

Some  nights  ago  our  couple,  all  alone, 

A  Fire-fide  tete-a  the true  Darby  and  Joan 

Frances,  faid  Henry,  give  up  writing  !  Men, 
And  Men  alone,  fhould  dare  to  wield  the  pen. 
Your  fex  of  late  all  cjecency  confounds, 
And  breaks  'twixt  us  ancj  them  the  modeft  bounds. 
Whether  from  paflion,  love  of  pow'r  or  riches, 
Women,  we  fee,  all  love  to  wear  the  breeches* 
At  fea  fome  madcaps  enter  volunteers, 
Some  in  the  army  lift  as  grenadiers ! 

*  LETTERS  BETWEEN  MR.  AN»  M*s,  GRIFFITH,  under  tkt 
nameiof  HENRY  and  F&Ais?fts. 

4  Others, 
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Others  write  hift'ries,  ftate-  intrigues  unriddle, 
Ride  the  great  horfe,  and  play  upon  the  fiddle. 

Gently,  cries  Frances ;  truce  with  your  reproaches ! 
And  mark  which  fex  on  t'other  moft  encroaches. 
Soft  filky  coxcombs,  full  of  nice  punctilio, 
All  pafte,  pomatum,  effence  and  Pulvilio, 
With  huge  bouquets,  like  beaupots,  daily  go, 
Trick'd  out  like  dolls,  to  pace  in  Rotten-Row. 
Thus  flies  the  morning  ;  and  the  day  to  crown, 
To  Quinze  and  Faro  ev'ry  fop  fits  down. 
Each  coat  fo  trim,  left  any  fpeck  fall  on  it, 
An  apron  guards  ;  each  forehead  a  ftraw-bonnet; 
Nay  left  Rouleaus  themfelves  (hould  foil  their  ruffles, 
A  mtfffatfe  each  Pretty  Mafter  muffles. 

Women  in  vain  to  keep  their  place  have  ftriven  ; 
From  ev'ry  trade,  from  each  profeffion  driven. 
Men-Midwives  fwarm  ;  men  mantuas  make,  make 

ftays, 

Drefs  hair,  drefs  meat — let  women  then  write  plays ! 
While  narrow  prejudice  deform'd  the  age, 
No  A&refs  play'd,  no  Female  trod  the  Stage  ; 
Some  fmooth  unrazor'd  youth  for  Juliet  rav'd, 
And  kings  fat  waiting  till  the  queen  was  fhav'd; 
But  Women  once  brought  forward  on  the  Scene, 

By  man,  like  Eve,  was  lik'd  as  foon  as  feen, 

Let 
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Let  Females  then  compofe,  as  well  as  play, 
And  ftrive  to  pleafe  you  in  the  nobleft  way ! 
No  fulky  Crltick  to  the  Playhoufe  drawn 
Whom  Modern  Comedy  provokes  to  yawn, 
But  marks  of  Authors  paft  the  valu'd  file, 
And  owns  Centlivre  tempted  him  to  fmile. 
Why  may  not  Ladies  too  in  future  plays 
Strike  a  Bold  Stroke,  and  anxious  for  the  Bayes 
New  Bufy  Bodies  form,  new  Wonders  raife  ? 

Thus  Frances  fpoke,   and  bid  her  Dear  good 

night 
And  Henry  own'd,  His  Wife  was  in  the  Right. 
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PROLOGUE 

On  Opening  the  New  THEATRE  ROYAL  in  LIVERPOOL, 
On  Friday,   June  5,  1772. 

Spoken    by    Mr.    YOUNGER. 

WHEREVER  Commerce  fpreads  the  fwelling 
fail, 

Letters  ^and  Arts  attend  the  profp'rous  gale. 
When  Casfar  firft  thefe  regions  did  explore, 
And  northward  his  triumphant  Eagles  bore* 
Rude  were  Britannia's  fons — a  hardy  race— 
Their  faith,  idolatry ;  their  life,  the  chace. 
But  foon  as  Traffick  fix'd  her  focial  reign, 
Join'd  Pole  to  Pole,  and  nations  to  the  Main, 
Each  art  and  fcience  follow'd  in  her  train. 
Augufta  then  her  pomp  at  large  difplay'd, 
The  feat  of  majefty,  the  mart  of  trade; 
The  Britifh  Mufe  unveiPd  her  awful  mien, 
And  Shakefpeare,  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  grac'd  the  Scene. 

Long  too  has  Merfey  rolPd  her  golden  tide, 
And  feen  proud  vefTels  in  her  harbours  ride  : 
Oft  on  her  banks  the  Mufe's  fons  would  roam, 

And  wifh'd  to  fettle  there  a  certain  home ; 

Condemn'd, 
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Condenm'd,  alas  !  to  hawk  unlicensed  Bayes, 
Contraband  Mummeries,  and  fmuggled  Plays  ! 
Your  foft'ring  care  at  length  reliev'd  their  woes  : 
Under  your  aufpices  this  Staple  rofe. 
Hence  made  free  merchants  of  the  lettered  world, 
Boldly  advent'ring  forth  with  fails  unfurl'd, 
To  Greece  and  Rome,  Spain,  Italy  and  France, 
We  trade  for  Play  and  Op'ra,  Song  and  Dance. 
Peace  to  his  fhade,  who  firft  purfu'd  the  plan! 
You  lov'd  the  A&or — for  you  lov'd  the  Man.* 
True  to  himfelf,  to  all  mankind  a  friend, 
By  honeft  means  he  gain'd  each  honeft  end. 
You,  like  kind  Patrons,  who  his  virtues  knew, 
Prompt  to  applaud,  and  to  reward  them  too, 
Crown'd  his  laft  moments  with  his  wifh  obtainM, 
A  ROYAL  CHARTER  by  your  bounty  gain'd  ! 

*  MR.  GIBSON,  late  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden, 
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OCCASIONAL    EPILOGUE, 

On  the  Departure  of  the  MANAGER  of  the  THEATRK 
ROYAL  COVENT-GARDEN,  May  26,   1774. 

Spoken  by  Mifs  BARSANTI. 


OF  mortal  men  how  equal  is  the  date ! 
Kings  and  Mock  Kings  fubmit  alike  to  Fate. 
Abroad,  in  ftate,  one  mighty  monarch  lies  ; 
While  here,  his  Majefty  of  Brentford  dies. 

Hung  be  the  Stage  with  black  !  and  Juliet's  Bell, 
'Midft  flaftiing  Refin,  toll  our  monarch's  knell  ! 
While  we  with  tragick  plumes  and  mournful  verfe, 
In  flow  proceflion  ail  attend  his  hearfe. 
Firft,  in  dead  march  the  mufick — unbrac'd  drums — 
Then  with  a  monftrous  purfe  the  Treafurer  comes. 
The  hugenefs  of  the  bag  your  fancy  cozens  ! 
Prick  it !  and  out  come  ORDERS  by  whole  Dozens ! 
Swell'd  as  it  is,  no  fubftancefure  enough; 
No  cafh — but  like  a  bladder  blown — all  puff! 
Two  tiny  Fairies  bear  an  Epitaph  ; 
Two  Printers  next,  with  each  a  Paragraph  ; 
Both  boafting  of  Applaufe  that  ne'er  was  fhown, 

And  crouded  Houfes  that  were  never  known. 

Big 
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Big  a^a  Sybil's  Self,  or  fomething  bigger, 

Old  Mother  Shipton  comes,  a  noble  figure  ! 

Full  horribly  Ihe  grins  with  ghaftly  charms, 

Our  Monarch's  baby-image  in  her  arms. 

Then  follow  Sylphs,  Ghofts,  Witches  in  Macbeth, 

A  gouty  Harlequin,  a  Prompter  out  of  breath  ; 

A  white- glov'd  Houfekeeper  with  whiter  wand, 

An  empty  box-book  in  the  other  hand  ; 

One,  like  Lord  Chamberlain,  his  office  graces  ; 

The  other  fhews  you  there  are  flore  of  places. 

Six  Beggar's- Opera  Ladies  tend  the  bier, 

Parted,  like  He&or's  wife,  'twixt  Smile  and  Tear; 

Elfrida's  Virgins  too  proceed  before  us, 

A  Modern-Antient,  Englifli-Grecian,  Chorus. 

Scene-fhifters,  Candle-fnuffers,  and  Stage-keepers, 

J3ill- flickers,  Pickpockets,  and  Chimney-fweepers, 

The  Mob  without  doors,  and  the  Mob  within, 

Clofe  the  Proceflion,  and  complete  the  din. 

Thus  having  buried  him  let's  waive  Difle£tion ! 
*Tis  now  too  late  to  give  his  faults  correction. 
Peace — if  peace  may  be— to  his  fhade  !   He  died 
Felo  de  ft,  poor  foul !    a  Suicide : 
Yet  he  confefs'd  with  his  departing  breath, 
And  in  the  very  article  of  death, 
Oft  did  your  favour  cherifti  his  pretences, 
Which  now  defrays  his  Funeral  Expences. 

VOL,  III  S  PROLOGUE 
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PROLOGUE 

TO    THE    COMEDY    OF    BON    TON. 

Spoken   by   Mr.   KING. 

November,  1773. 


FASHION  in  ev'ry  thing  bears  fov'reign  fway, 
And  Words  and  Perriwigs  have  both  their  day. 
Each  have  their  purlieus  too,  are  modifh  each 
In  ftated  diftricts,  Wigs  as  well  as  Speech, 
The  Tyburn  Scratch,  thick  Club,  and  Temple  Tye, 
The  Parfon's  Feather-top,  frizz'd  broad  and  high  \ 
The  Coachman's  Cauliflow'r,  built  tiers  on  tiers  ! 
Differ  not  more  from  Bags  and  Brigadiers, 
Than  great  St.  George's,  or  St.  James's  ftiles, 
From  the  broa,d  dialed  of  Broad  St.  Giles. 

What  is  BON  TON  ? — Oh,  damme,  cries  a  Buck 
. — Half  drunk — afk  me,  my  dear,  and  you're  in  luck  ! 
Bon  Ton's  to  fwear,  break  windows,  beat  the  watch, 
Pick  up  a  wench,  drink  healths,  and  roar  a  catch. 
Keep  it  tip,  keep  it  up  !   damme,  take  your  fwing  ! 
Bon  Ton  is  Life,  my  Boy .;  Bon  Ton's  the  Thing  ! 

>  Ah! 
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Ah  !  I  loves  Life,  and  all  the  joys  it  yields- 
Says  Madam  Fuflbck,  warm  from  Spitalfields. 
Sine  Tone's  the  fpace  'twixt  Saturday  and  Monday  s 
And  riding  in  a  one-horfe  chair  o'Sunday  ! 
'Tis  drinking  tea  on  fummer  afternoons 
At  Bagnigge-  Wells,  with  China  and  gilt  fpoons  I 
'Tis  laying-by  our  fluffs,  red  cloaks,  and  pattens^ 
To  dance  Cow-tillions,  all  in  filks  and  fattins  ! 

Vulgar!  cries  Mifs.     Obferve  in  higher  life 
The  feather'd  fpinfter,  and  thrice-feather'd  wife  ? 
The  CLUB'S  Bon  Ton.     Bon  Ton's  a  conftant  trade 
Of  Rout,  Feftino,  Ball,  and  Mafquerade  ! 
*Tis  Plays  and  Puppet-fhews  ;  'tis  fomething  new^ 
'Tis  lofmg  thoufands  ev'ry  night  at  Lu  ! 
Nature  it  thwarts,  and  contradi&s  all  reafon  ; 
3Ti$  ftiff  French  ftays,  and  Fruit  when  out  of  feafon  f 
A  Rofe,  when  Half  a  Guinea  is  the  price  ; 
A  fet  of  Bays,  fcarce  bigger  than  fix  mice  ; 
To  vifit  friends,  you  never  wifli  to  fee  ; 
Marriage  'twixt  thofe,  who  never  can  agree  ; 
Old  Dowagers,  dreft,  pahited,  patch'd  and  curPd  ^ 
This  is  Bon  Ten,  and  this  we  call  the  WORLD  ! 


^  fays  my  Lord  5  and  thou,  my  only  fony 
Whate'er  your  faults^  ne'er  fin  againft  BON  TON  ! 
Sa  Who 
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Who  toils  for  learning  at  a  Publick  School, 

And  digs  for  Greek  and  Latin,  is  a  fool ! 

French,  French,  my  boy's  the  Thing !  jafez  !  pratej 

chatter  ! 

Trim  be  the  mode,  whipt  fyllabub  the  matter  ! 
"V^alk  like  a  Frenchman  !  for  on  Englifh  pegs 
Moves  native  aukwardnefs  with  twaleft  legs. 
Of  courtly  friendfhip  form  a  treacherous  league; 
Seduce  men's  daughters,  with  their  wives  intrigue  $ 
In  Tightly  femi-circle  round  your  nails  ; 
Keep  your  teeth  clean — and  grin,  if  fmall  talk 

fails 

But  never  laugh,  whatever  jeft  prevails  ! 
Nothing  but  nonfenfe  e'er  gave  laughter  birth. 
That  vulgar  way  the  vulgar  fhew  their  mirth. 
Laughter's  a  rude  convulfion,  fenfe  that  juftles, 
Difturbs  the  cockles,  and  diftorts  the  mufcles. 
Hearts  may  be  black,  but  all  fhould  wear  clean  faces; 
The  Graces,  Boy  !  the  Graces,  Graces,  GRACES  ! 

Such  is  BON  TON  !  and  walk  this  City  thro', 
In  Building,  Scribbling,  Fighting,  and 
And  various  other  ftiapes,  'twill  rife  to  view 
To  night  our  Bayes,  with  bold  but  carelefs  tints, 
Kits  oft*  a  fketch  or  two,   like  Darly's  prints. 
Should  ConnoifTeurs  allow  his  rough  draughts  ftrike  'en 
'Twill  be  BON  TON  to  fee  'em  and  to  like  'em. 

PROLOG-UK 
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PROLOGUE 

On  opening  the  THEATRE  ROYAL,  at  LIVERPOOL,  for  tfce 

Winter  Seafon. 

Spoken    ly    Mr.    YOUNGER. 
O&ober,  1774. 


^TT*  H  E  troops,  who  lately  fhone  in  bright  array, 

•**       Proud  on  thefe  plains  their  banners  to  difplay, 
£aird  to  their  poftsln  town  by  beat  of  drum, 
Aided  with  frefh  recruits  I  hither  come. 
I,  your  old  Serjeant,  once  again  appear, 
Happy  to  fix  my  Winter- quarters  here; 
Here,  where  Good-humour  (hews  her  fmiling  mien,. 
And  Judgment  with  fair  Candour  ever  feen. 
Oh  for  a  foul  of  flame,  that  might  infpire, 
Thro*  all  our  ranks,  a  truely-martial  fire ! 
But,  oh  !  my  breath  is  weak,  my  words  are  vain, 
My  efforts  poor,  the  mighty  point  to  gain. 
What  tho*  in  ev'ry  breaft  ftrong  ardours  glow, 
On  you  alone  their  longing^eyes  they  throw. 
Your  frowns  at  once  their  nobleft  fpirit  damp, 
And  ftrike  a  terror  thro'  our  little  camp ; 
Yet,  if  you  fmile,  again  their  hopes  return, 
Again  their  fouls  with  love  of  glory  burn ; 

S  3  £ag«? 
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Eager  to  fight,  to  conquer,  or  to  fall, 
From  firft  to  hindmoft — Pioneers  and  all. 
Nervelefs  and  finewlefs  their  arms,  'tis  true  5 
But  yet  'tis  glory  to  contend  for  you. 

As  fome  low  hind,  whofe  poverty's  confefs'd. 
Receives  beneath  his  roof  fome  mighty  gueft, 
Dried  winter  fruits,  alas!  his  only  cheer, 
His  only  liquor  fome  October  beer, 
Makes  up  in  welcome  what  he  wants  in  ilore? 
Wifhing  his  morfel  better,  riches  more, 
Spreads  with  a  willing  heart  his  humble  board, 
And  freely  empties  all  his  little  hoard  ; 
So  we  too,  confcious  of  our  homely  fare, 
Truft  to  your  fmiles  to  fnatch  us  from  defpair. 
Fall  on  with  hearty  ftomachs  to  regale, 
Let  not  nice  tafte,  but  appetite,  prevail; 
While  we,  plain  landlords,  a  kind  welcome  give, 
Blefs'd  if  we  pleafe  you,  whom  to  pleafe  we  lire! 
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„ ^    .  m. —     '  " —  -'      *"     " 

PROLOGUE, 

To  the  revived  Comedy  called  EASTWARD  HOE. 

Spoken  by  MR.  K  i  N  G. 

November  9,-  177  $. 


IN  Charles  the  Second's  gay  and  wanton  days, 
When  lords  had  wit  and  gentlemen  wrote  plays, 
A  rural  'fquire  was  term'd  a  country  Put, 
And  the  grave  City  was  a  {landing  butt. 
To  town,  like  oxen,  honeft  knights  were  led, 
To  ihew  in  droves,  huge  antlers  on  their  head. 
Gallants  in  queft  of  game,  cried  Eaftward Hoe  ! 
And  oft  fprung  Pufs  within  the  found  of  Bow ;     • 
While  ev'ry  'prentice  in  the  galleries -chuckled 
At  London  Alderman  dubb'd  London  Cuckold. 

But  now  the  times  are  chang'd ,  and  chang'd  the  jeft  ; 
For  Horns,  fome  fay,  fprout  nobly  in  the  Weft. 
The  murrain  'mongft  horn'd  cattle  fpreads  fo  far, 
It  rages  on  each  fide  of  Temple-bar. 
The  modifli  citizen  o'erleaps  his  ward, 
And  the  gay  Cit  plants  Horns  upon  My  Lord; 
While  Beaux,  whofe  wives  of  flattery  chew  the  cud, 
Are  dupes  full-blown,  or  Cuckolds  in  the  bud. 

S  4  Artifts, 
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Artifts,  who  furnifh'd  pi&ures  for  the  itage, 
In  good  Queen  Befs's  memorable  age, 
Withajuft  pencil  City-portraits  drew, 
Mark'd  ev'ry  vice,  and  mark'd  each  virtue  too  : 
The  City  Madam's  vanities  difplay'd, 
Prais'd  honeft  gains,  but  damn'd  the  tricks  of  trade* 
Artifts  like  thefe,  (Old  Ben  the  chief)  to-night 
Bring  Idlenefs  and  Induftry  to  light. 
Their  Sketch,  by  Time  perhaps  impair'd  too  much, 
A  female  harid  has  ventured  to  retouch. 
Hence  too  our  Hogarth  drew,  nor  fcorn'd  to  glean 
The  Comick  ftubble  of  the  Moral  Scene  j 
Hence  Fellow-Prentices  he  brought  to  life, 
And  fhew'd  their  manners,  and  their  fate,  at  ftrife; 
Shew'd  to  what  ends  both  Good  and  Kvil  flretch-- 
To  Honour  one,  and  t'other  to  Jack  £etch  ; 
Turn'd  ridicule  'gainft  folly,  fraud,  and  pride, 
And  fought  with  Humour's  lance  on  Virtue's  fide. 


Such  be  henceforth  each  Comick  Artie's  aim, 
Poets,  or  Painters^  be  their  drift  the  fame  ! 
Such  are  the  leffons  which  To-Night  we  read  ; 
And  may  next  feflions  prove  that  we  fucceed  I 
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PROLOGUE, 

On  opening  the  New  THEATRE  ROYAL  at  MANCHESTER* 

Spoken  by  MR,  YOUNGER. 
i 

Oftober,  1775. 


INT  days  of  old,  they  fay,  the  Poet's  Lays 
Cities  could  build,  and  mighty  temples  raife. 
When  Orpheus  play'd  fo  powerful  was  his  fong, 
He  drew  ftocks,  ftones,  and  favage  beafts  along, 
Anvphion  harp'd ;    obedient  to  his  call, 
The  moving  quarry  jump'd  into  a  wall. 
Verfe  of  fair  government  firft  taught  the  plan, 
Religion,  Laws,  and  Arts,  in  Verfe  began. 

Thus  fable$  tell ;  and  myftick  truths  they  hide, 
For  Arts  and  Freedom  with  the  Mufe  abide, 
When  fogs  of  ignorance  o'erfpread  the  land, 
Grim  Perfecution  rules  with  iron  hand. 
The  focial  Arts  to  kinder  climates  fly, 
The  Mufes'  Temples  all  in  Ruins  lie. 
But  let  the  ray  of  Science  chafe  the  gloom, 
The  plough,  the  fail,  the  (buttle,  and  the  loom, 
Plied  by  the  fons  of  Induftry,  bring  in 
The  kindred  Arts,  and  Freedom's  joys  begin. 

5  Meanwhile 
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i 
Meanwhile  well-pleas'd  their  triumphs  to  proclaim* 

The  Mufes  celebrate,  and  fhare  their  fame ; 
And  while  their  grateful  incenfe  feeks  the  Ikies, 
Temples  and  Theatres  in  fplendor  rife. 

Such  be  your  boaft !  here  let  the  Mufe  retreat^ 
Where  Pallas  long  has  fixt  her  fav'rite  feat  i 
If  you  upon  our  humble  labour  fmile, 
In  happy  hour  to  Shakefpeare  rofe  this  Pile. 
But,  if  you  frown,  our  fplendid  Scenes  decay, 
And  all  our  bafelefs  fabrick  melts  away. 
Our  cloud-capt  tow'rs,  our  gorgeous  palaces, 
Our  mounts,  our  woods,  our  rivers,  and  our  feas, 
Our  folemn  temples,  and  each  folemn  robe 
That  fluffs  this  wooden  O,  this  little  globe, 
Shall  fade !  and  like  the  infubftantial  wind, 
Or  empty  dreams,  leave  not  a  rack  behind. 
Smile  then,  and  for  your  clemency  be  prais'd, 
And,  oh  !  fupport  the  Building  you  have  rais'd ! 
On  that  foundation  muft  we  reft  alone, 
Your  patronage  our  Prop,  .our  Corner-Stone. 
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PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CAPUCHIN. 

Spoken  by   Mr.  F  o  o  T  E; 
Auguft,  1776. 


CRITICKS,  whene'er  I  write,  in  every  Scene 
Difcover  meanings  that  I  never  mean; 
Whatever  character  I  bring  to  view, 
J  am  the  father  of  the  child  'tis  true, 
But  every  babe  his  chriftening  owes  to  you. 
«e  The  Comick  Poet's  eye,  with  humorous  air. 
Glancing  from  Watling-ftreet  to  Grofvenor-fquarCj 
He  bodies  forth  a  light  ideal  train, 
And  turns  to  fliape  the  phantoms  of  his  brain  : 
Meanwhile  your  fancy  takes  more  partial  aim, 
And  gives  to  airy  nothing  Place  and  Name." 


A  Limner  once,  in  want  of  work,  went  down 
T.o  try  his  fortune  in  a  country  town  ; 
The  waggon,  loaded  with  his  goods,  convey'd 
To  the  fame  fpot.his  whole  dead  ftock  in  trade, 
Originals  and  Copies — ready  made. 
To  the  new  Painter  all  the  country  came, 
Lord,  Lady,  Doctor,  Lawyer,  'Squire,  and  Dame, 
The  humble  Curate,  and  the  Curate's  wifej 

All  afk  a  likenefs— taken  from  the  life. 

Behold 


i 
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Behold  the  canvafs  on  the  eafel  ftand ! 

A  pallet  grac'd  his  thumb,  and  brufhes  fill'd  his  hand : 

But,  ah !  the  Painter's  (kill  they  little  knew, 

Nor  by  what  curious  rules  of  Art  he  drew. 

The  waggon-load  unpack'd,  his  ancient  ftore 

Furnifh'd  for  each  a  face  drawn  long  before, 

God,  Dame,  or  Hero— of  the  days  of  yore. 

The  Casfars,  with  a  little  alteration, 

Were  turn'd  into  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  ; 

To  reprefent  the  Re&or  and  the  Dean, 

He  added  wigs  and  bands  to  Prince  Eugene : 

The  ladies,  blooming  all,  deriv'd  their  faces 

From  Charles  the  Second's  Beauties  and  the  Graces, 

Thus  done,  and  circled  in  a  fplendid  frame, 

His  works  adorn'd  each  room,  and  fpread  his  fame. 

The  countrymen  of  tafte  admire  and  flare, 

"  My  Lady's  leer!  Sir  John's  majeftick  air! 

Mifs  Dimple's  languifh  too! — extremely  like  ! 

*  C?  / 

And  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Vandyke! — ] 
Oh  this  new  Limner's  pictures  always  flrike ! 
Old,  young,  fat,  lean,  dark,  fair;  or  big,  or  little; 
The  very  mat  or  woman  to  a  tittle !" 

Foote  and  this  Limner  in  fome  points  agree, 
And  thus,  good  firs,  you  often  deal  by  me. 
When,  by  the  Royal  Licence  and  Protection, 

I  fbevV  my  fmall  Academy's  colle&ion, 

The 
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The  ConnoifTeur  takes  out  his  glafs,  to  pry 
Into  each  Picture  with  a  curious  eye  ; 
Turns  topfy-turvy  my  whole  competition, 
And  makes  mere  Portraits  all  my  Exhibition, 
From  various  forms  Apelles  Venus  drew  : 
So  from  the  million  do  I  copy  you. 
But  ftill  the  copy's  fo  exacl:,  you  fay ; 
Alas,  the  fame  thing  happens  every  day ! 
How  many  a  modifh  well-dreft  fop  you  meet, 
Exactly  fuits  his  fhape— in  Monmouth-ftreet? 
In  Yorkfhire  Warehoufes,  and  Cranborn-Ally, 
*Tis  wonderful  how  (hoes  and  feet  will  tally  1 
As  honeft  Crifpin  underftands  his  trade, 
On  the  true  human  fcale  his  lafts  are  made, 
The  meafure  of  each  fex  and  age  to  hit, 
And  every  (hoe,  as  if  befpoke,  will  fit* 

My  Warehoufe  thus  for  Nature's  walks  fupplies 
Shoes  for  all  ranks,  and  Lafts  of  every  fize; 
Sit  ftill,  and  try  them,  firs  ;  I  long  to  pleafe  ye  ; 
How  well  they  fit !  I  hope  you  find  them  eafy : 
If  the  Shoe  pinches  fwear  you  cannot  bear  it, 
But,  if  well  made— I  wifli  you  health  to  wear  it. 
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PROLOGUE 

To  the  Revived  Comedy  of  EPICJENE,  or  the  SILENT 

WOMAN. 

January,  1776* 


HAPPY  the  fearing  Bard,  who  boldly  wooes* 
And  wins  the  favour  of  the  Tragiek  Mufe  ! 
He  from  the  grave  may  call  the  mighty  dead, 
In  Bufkins  and  Blank  Verfe  the  Stage  to  tread  $ 
On  Pompeys  and  old  Gagfars  rife  to  fame, 
And  join  the  Poet's  to  th'  Hiftorian's  name. 
The  Comick  wit,  alas !  whofe  eagle  eyes 
Pierce  ftature  thro'  and  mock  the  time's  difguife, 
Whofe  pencil  living  follies  brings  to  view, 
Survives  thofe  follies^  and  his  portraits  too  $ 
Like  ftar-gazers  deplores  his  lucklefs  fate, 
For  laft  year's  Almanacks  are  out  of  date. 
*'  The  Fox,  the  Alchymift,  the  Silent  Wbman^ 
<e  Done  by  Ben  Jonfon,  are  out- done  by  no  Man/' 
Thus  fay,  in  rough,'  but  panegyrick  rhymes, 
The  Wits  and  Criticks  of  our  author's  times- 

.  But 
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But  now  we  bring  him  forth  with  dread  and  doubt, 
And  fear  his  learned  focks  are  quite  worn  out. 
The  fubtle  Alchemift  grows  obfolete, 
And  D  rugger's  humour  fcarcely  keeps  him  fweet. 

To-night  if  you  would  feaft  your  eyes  and  ears, 
Go  back  in  fancy  near  two  hundred  years  $ 
A  play  of  Ruffs  and  Farthingales  review, 
Old  Englifli  fafhions,  fuch  as  then  were  new  \ 
Drive  not  Tom  Otter's  Bulls  and  Bears  away  ; 
Worfe  Bulls  and  Bears  difgrace  the  prefent  day. 
On  fair  Collegiates  let  no  Critick  frown  ! 
A  Ladies'  Club  ftill  holds  its  rank  in  town. 
If  modern  cooks,  who  nightly  treat  the  Pit, 
Do  not  quite  cloy  and  furfeit  you  with  wit, 
From  the  old  kitchen  pleafe  to  pick  a  bit! 
If  once,  with  hearty  flomachs  to  regale 
On  old  Ben  Johnfon's  fare,  tho*  fomewhat  ftale, 
A  meal  on  Bobadil  you  deign'd  to  make, 
Take  EPICENE  for  his  and  Kitely's  fake  ! 
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EPILOGUE, 

TO    T  HE 

SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL, 

Sjoken  fy  Mrs.  ABINGTON  In  the  Cloarafier  of  Lady  TEAZLE, 
June,  1777. 


IXVho  was  late  fo  volatile  and  gay, 
Like  a  trade- wind,  muft  now  blow  all  one  way, 
Bend  all  my  cares,  my  ftudies,  and  my  vows, 
To  one  old  rufty  weather-cock — my  fpoufe; 
So  wills  our  virtuous  Bard!  the   pye-balPd  Bayes 
Of  crying  Epilogues  and  laughing  Plays. 

Old  bachelors,  who  marry  fmart  young  wives, 
Learn  from  our  play  to  regulate  your  lives  ! 
Each  bring  his  dear  to  town — all  faults  upon  her— 
London  will  prove  the  very  fource  of  honour  ;. 
Plung'd  fairly  in,  like  a  cold  Bath,  it  ferves, 
When  principles  relax,  to  brace  the  nerves. 
Such  is  my  cafe — and  yet  I  muft  deplore 
That  the  gay  dream  of  Diflipation's  o'er : 

'And 
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And  fay,  ye  fair,  was  ever  lively  wife, 
Born  with  a  genius  for  the  higheft  life1, 
Like  me,   untimely  blafted  in  her  Bloom, 
Like  me,  condemn'd  to  fuch  a  difmal  doom  ? 
Save  money — when  I  juft  knew  how  to  wafte  it  1 
Leave  London — juft  as  I  began  to  tafte  it ! 
Muft  I  then  watch  the  early. crowing  cock  ? 
The  melancholy  ticking  of  a  clock  ? 
In  the  lone  ruftick  hall  for  ever  pounded, 
With  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  fqualling  brats  furrounded  ? 
With  humble  curates  can  I  now  retire, 
(While  good  Sir  Peter  booses  with  the  'Squire) 
And  at  Backgammon  mortify  my  foul, 
That  pants  for  Lu,  or  flutters  at  a  Vole? 
Seven's  the  Main  !-*-dear  Sound  !— that  muft  expire, 
Loft  at  Hot-Cockles  round  a  Chriftmas  fire  ! 
The  tranfient  hour  of  Faftiion  too  foon  fpent, 
*c  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,  farewell  content! 
<{  Farewell  the  plumed  head,  the  cufhion'd  Tete, 
tc  That  takes  the  cufhion  from  its  proper  feat ! 
"  The  fpirit-ftirring  drum  ! — card-drums  I  mean— 
•«  Spadille,  Odd-trick,  Pam,  Bafto,  King  and  Queen  ! 
VOL.  III.  T  "And 
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"  And  you,  ye  knockers,  that  with  brazen  throat 

"  The  welcome  vifitor's  approach  denote, 

44  Farewell !— all  Quality  of  high  renown, 

"  Pride,  Pomp,  and  circumftance  of  glorious  Town, 

<c  Farewell!— your  revels  I  partake  no  more, 

«c  And  Lady  Teazle's  occupation's  o'er." 

—All  this  I  told  our  Bard;  he  finil'd,  and  faid 

'twas  clear 

I  ought  to  play  deep  Tragedy  next  year. 
Meanwhile  he  drew  wife  Morals  from  his  Play, 
And  in  thefe  folemn  periods  ftalk'd  away. 
"  Bleft  were  the  fair,  like  you  her  faults  who  ftopt, 
<c  And  clos'd  her  follies  when  the  curtain  dropt ! 
<c  No  more  in  vice  or  error  to  engage, 
"  Or  play  the  Fool  at  large  on  Life's  great  Stage  !** 
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PROLOGUE 

On  the  opening  of  the  THEATRE  ROYAL  in  the  HAY* 
MARKET,  May  15,  1777. 

Spoken  by  Mr.    PALMER. 


PRIDE,  by  a  thoufand  arts,  vain  honours  claims, 
And  gives  to  empty  nothings  pompous  names. 
Theatrick  Dealers  thus  would  fain  feem  greatj 
And  every  PJayhoufe  grows  a  mighty  State; 
To  fancied  heights  howe'er  mock  monarchs  foar, 
A  Manager's   a  Trader — -nothing  more. 
You  (whom  they  court)  their  customers— and  then 
We  players— poor  devils ! — are  the  journeymen. 

While  Two  Great  Warehoufes,  for  Winter  u(e, 
Eight  months  huge  Bales  of  Merchandife  produce, 
Out  with  the  Swallow  comes  our  Summer  Baye?, 
To  (hew  his  Taffata  and  Luteftring  plays ; 
A  choice  aflbrtment  of  flight  goods  prepares, 
The  fmalleft  Habefdafher  of  Small  Wares. 

In  Laputa  we're  told  a  grave  Projector, 
—A  mighty  Schemer,  like  our  New  Dire&or— 

T  2  Once 
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Once  form'd  a  plan — and  'twas  a  deep  one,  firs! 
To  draw  the  Sun-beams  out  of  Cucumbers. 
So  whilft  lefs  vent'ro'us  managers  retire, 
Our  Salamander  thinks  to  live  in  fire* 

A  playhoufe  Quidnunc — and  no  Quidnuncs  wifer— ^ 
Reading  our  play-bills  in  the  Advertifer,      , 
Cries  "  Hey !  what's  here  ?  In  the  Haymarket  a  play, 
To  fweat  the  Publick  in  the  midft  of  May? 
Give  me  frefh  air!"  then  goes,  and  pouts  alone 
In  country  lodgings — by  the  Two-mile  Stone  : 
There  fits,  and  chews  the  cud  of  his  difguft, 
Broil'd  in  the  fun,  and  blinded  by  the  duft. 

Dearee,  fays  Mrs.  Inkle,  let  us  go 
To  the  Hay -market  to-night  and  fee  the  Show! 
Pfha,  woman,  cries  old  Inkle,  you're  a  fool  : 
We'll  walk  to  Horn  fey,  and  enjoy  the  coolt 
So  faid,  to  fini(h  the  domeftick  ftrife, 
Forth  waddle  the  fat  fpoufe  and  fatter  wife  : 
And  as  they  tug  up  Highgate-Hill  together, 
He  cries— "delightful  walking— charming  weather  !" 

Now,  with  the  napkin  underneath  the  chin,     ^ 
Unbutton'd  C.ts  their  Turtle  feaft  begin, 
And  plunge  full  knuckle-deep  thro'  thick  and  thin;-* 
Throw  down  fifh,  flefh,  fowl,  paftry,  cuftard,  jelJy, 
And  make  a  Salmagundy  of  their  belly. 

"*More 
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"  More  Chian-Pepper  ! — Punch,  another  rummer ! 
«  So  cool  and  pleafant — eating  in  the  Summer  !" 

To  antient  Geographers  it  was  not  known 
Mortals  could  live  beneath  the  Torrid  Zone: 
But  we,  tho'  toiling  underneath  the  Line, 
Muft  make  our  Hay,  now  while  the  weather's  fine. 
Your  good  Old  Hay-maker,  long  here  employ'd, 
The  funfhine  of  your  fmiles  who  ftill  enjoy'd, 
The  fields  which  long  he  mow'd  will  not  forfake, 
Nor  quite  forego  the  Scythe,  the  Fork,  and  Rake, 
But  take  the  field,  ev'n  in  the  hotteft  day, 
And  kindly  help  us  to  get  in  our  hay. 
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PROLOGUE  TO  THE  SPANISH  BARBER. 

1 

Spoken  by  Mr.  PARSONS  in  the   Character   c/PAUL  PRIG, 
iff  Mr.  FOOTED  Comedy  of  THE  COZENERS. 

September,  1777, 


o 


N  C  E  more  from  Ludgate-Hill  behold  Paul  Prig  ! 
The  fame  fpruce  air  you  fee  I  fame  coat !  fame 


wig ! 


A  Mercer  fmart  and  dapper,  all  allow, 

As  ever  at  (hop  door  fhot  off  a  bow. 

This  fummer — for  I  love  a  little  Prance — - 

This  fummer,  gentlefolks,  I've  been  to  France, 

To  mark  the  Fafhions  and  to  learn  to  dance. 

1,  and  dear  Mrs.  Prig— the  firft  of  Graces! 

At  Calais  in  the  Diligence  took  places ;         « 

Travelled  thro'  Boulogne,  Amiens,  and  Chantilly, 

All  in  aline — as  ftraight  as  Piccadilly  ! 

To  Paris  come,  their  drefles  made  me  ftare — 

Their  fav'rite  colour  is  the  French  Queens  Hair  / 

They're  all  fo  fine,  fo  fhabby,  and  fo  gay, 

They  look  like  Chimney-fweepers  on  May-day  ! 

Silks  of  all  colours  in  the  rainbow  there  ! 

A  Joleph's  coat  appears  the  common  wear. 
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Of  fome  I  brought  home  Patterns ;  one  To-night" 
We  mean  to  fhew — 'tis  true  it  is  but  flight ; 
But  then  for  Summer  wear,  you  know  that's  right.  t 
A  Little  Weaver ',  whom  I  long  have  known, 
Has  work'd  it  up,  and  begs  to  have  it  (hewn— 
But  pray  obferve,  my.friends— 'tis  not  his  own, 
I  brought  it  over — nay,  if  it  mifcarries, 
He'll  cry — "  'tis  none  of  mine,  it  came  from  Paris,5' 
But  fhould  you  like  it,  he'll  foon  let  you  know 
<c  'Twas  fpun  and  manufa&ur'd  in  Soho." 
— 'T  had  a  great  run  abroad ;  which  always  yields 
Work  for  our  Grub-ftreet,  and  our  Spitalfields. 
France  charms  our  Ladies,  naked  Bards  and  Beaux, 
Who  fmuggle  thence  their  learning  and  their  cloaths ; 
Buckles  like  gridirons,  and  wigs  on  fprings; 
Tetes  built  like  towers,  and  rumps  like  Oftrich  wings. 
If  this  Piece  pleafe,  each  Summer  I'll  go  over, 
And  fetch  new  Patterns  by  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
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PR.OLQQUE 
TO     TONY    LUMPKIN    IN    TOWN. 

A  Farce  written  by  Mr.  O'K  E  E  F  F  E  , 
Spoken     by     Mr.     PALMER. 

1776. 


T  F  there's  a  Critick  here,  who  hates  what's  low> 

-*•     We  humbly  beg  the  Gentleman  would  go  j 

He's  very  welcome  to  have  feen  the  play, 

To  take  his  money  back,  and  walk  away. 

Our  Poet  is  the  fearfujrft  man  on  earth, 

And  fears  too  much  four  fenfe  may  fpoil  your  mirth; 

He  wifhes  plain  blunt  folks,  that  laugh  and  cry, 

As  nature  prompts,  and  afk  no  reafon  why. 

To  night  no  Two  Att  Comedy   you'll  view, 

But  a  mere  Farce  (  the  characters  not  new, 

And  all  your  old  acquaintance  :  TONY  Lu^iPKiK, 

In  town,  'tis  true,  but  flill  a  Country  Bumpkin. 

His 
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His  friend,  TIM  TICKLE  too,  who  danc'd  the  Bear; 

Bruin,  the  Bear  himfelf — nay  never  flare  ! 

He  (hall  not  hurt  you,  ladies — keep  your  places  ! 

The  Bear-leader  has  given  him  the  Graces. 

This  ruftickgroupe,  Bear,  Bear- leader,  'Squire,  Clown, 

The  frolick  Mufe  of  Farce  now  drives  to  town. 

Her  elder  fi&er,  Comedy,  has  Wit ; 

But  Farce  has  Funy  and  oft  a  lucky  Hit, 

If  fhe  yields  laugh,  a  laugh  let  none  defpifc; 

J$e  merry,  if  you  can,  and  not  too  wife. 
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PROLOGUE 

To    tie    SUICIDE,    ^COMEDY? 

Spoken  ly  Mr.    PALMER. 

Auguft,  1773. 


VT"^  I  S  now  the  reigning  tafte  with  Belle  and 

A  Beau 

Their  art  and  fkill  in  Coachmanfhip  to  fhow. 
Nobles  contend  who  throws  a  Whip  the  beft  ; 
From  head  to  foot  like  Hackney-coachmen  drefs'd  ; 
Duchefs  and  Peerefs  too  difcard  their  fear, 
Ponies  in  front,  my  lady  in  the  rear. 
A  Female  Phaeton  all  danger  mocks, 
Half-coat,  half-petticoat,  fhe  mounts  the  box; 
Wrapt  in  a  dufty  whirlwind  fcours  the  plains, 
And  cutting — Jehu  ! — whittling — holds  the  reins. 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  Britain,  is  thy  ftate,  -j 

In  the  year  feventeen  hundred  fev'nty  eight, 

When  each  fex  drives  at  fuch  a  furious  rate. 

5  The 
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The  modifh  Artift,  Playwright,  or  Coach-maker, 
In  Grub-ftreet  ftarv'd,  or  thriving  in  Long-Acre, 
To  fuit  the  times,  and  tally  with  the  mode, 
Muft  travel  in  the  beaten  turnpike  road  : 
Wherefore  our  Crane-neck'd  Manager  to-day 
Upon  four  acts  attempts  to  run  his  Play ; 
A  fifth  he  fears  you'd  deem  the  Bard's  reproach, 
A  mere  fifth  wheel  that  would  but  ftop  the  Coach. 
With  Two  Act  Pieces  what  machines  agree  ? 
Buggies,  Tim-whifkies,  or  fqueez'd  Fis-a-vis^ 
Where  two  fit  face  to  face,  and  knee  to  knee. 

What  is  a  piece  in  one  fhort  Act  comprefs'd  ? 
A  Wheelbarrow,  or  Sulky  at  the  beft. 
A  fcale  fo  fmall,  the  Bard  would  fuffer  for't ; 
You'd  fay  his  Farce  was  like  himfelf — too  fhort ; 
Yet  anxious  with  your  fmiles  his  works  to  crown, 
In  many  a  varied  fhape  he  courts  the  town. 
Sometimes  he  drives — if  Brother  Bards  implore, 
Sometimes  he  in  a  Prologue  trots  before, 

Or  in  an  Epilogue  gets  up  behind- 

Happy  in  all,  fo  you  appear  but  kind. 

His 
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His  vehicle  to  day  may  none  reproach, 

Nor  take  it  for  a  Hearfe,  or  Mourning-Coach  ! 

'Tis  true  a  gloomy  outfide  he  has  wrought, 

<c  That  rather  threatens  than  doth  promife  aught  -,' 

Yet  from  black  fun'ral,  like  his  brother  Bayes, 

A  nuptial  banquet  he  intends  to  raife. 

We  do  but  jeft — poifon  in  jejl — no  more— • 

And  thus  One  Mercer  to  the  world  reftore. 

But  if  a  well-tim'd  jeft  ftiould  chance  to  fave 

One  Mercer  from  Perdition  and  the  Grave, 

All  Ludgate-Hili  be  judge,  if  'twere  not  hard, 

Feh-de-[e  fhould  you  bring  in  the  Bard. 
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PROLOGUE 
To  the    CHAPTER   of    ACCIDENT  S^ 

A     Comedy      written     ly     Mifs      I<  E  E^ 

Spoken    by    Mr.    PALMER. 
Auguft,  1780. 


LONG  has  the  paffive  Stage,  howe'er  abfurd, 
Been  rul'd  by  Names,  and  govern'd  by  a  Word. 
Some  poor  cant  term,  like  magick  fpells  can  awe, 
And  bind  our  realms,  like  a  Drarnatick  law. 
When  Fielding,  Humour's  fav'rite  child  appear'd, 
Low  was  the  word — a  word  each  author  fear'd ! 
'Till  chac'd  at  length,  by  Pleafantry' 
Nature  and  Mirth  refum'd  their  legal 
And  Goldfmith's  Genius  bafk'd  in 


it  nor  rear  a  i 
r's  bright  ray,  1 
\1  fway;  > 

open  day.        J 


No  beggar,  howe'er  poor,  a  cur  can  lack ; 
Poor  Bards,  of  Critick  Curs,  can  keep  a  pack. 
One  yelper  filenc'd,  twenty  barkers  rife, 
And  with  new  howls,  their  fnarlings  frill  difguife. 
Low  banilh'd,  the  word  Sentiment  fucceeds: 
And  at  that  fluine,  the  modern  Playwright  bleeds. 

Hard 
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Hard  fate  !  but  let  each  would-be  Critick  know* 

That  Sentiments  from  genuine  Feelings  flow  ! 

Criticks  !  in  vain  declaim,  and  write,  and  rail : 

Nature,  eternal  Nature  !  will  prevail. 

Give  me  the  Bard,  who  makes  me  laugh  and  cry, 

Diverts  and  moves,  and  all,  I  fcarce  know  why ! 

Untaught  by  Commentators*  French  or  Dutch, 

Paffion  ftill  anfwers  to  th*  ele&rick  touch. 

Reafon,  like  FalftafF,  claims,  when  all  is  done* 

The  honours  of  the  field  already  won. 

To-night,  our  Author's  is  a  mixt  intent — 

Paffion  and  Humour — Low  and  Sentiment  : 

Smiling  in  tears-*— a  Serio-comick  Play — 

Sunfhine  and  fhow'r — a  kind  of  April-Day  f 

A  Lord,  whofe  pride  is  in  his  honour  plac'd  j 

A  Governor,  with  Av'rice  not  difgrac'd  j 

An  humble  Prieft!  a  Lady,  and  a  Lover 

So  full  of  virtue,  fame  of  it  runs  over. 

No  temporary  touches,  no  allufions 

To  camps,  reviews,  and  all  our  late  confufions  j 

No  perfonal  reflections,  no  fharp  Satire, 

But  a  mere  Chapter — from  the  Book  of  Nature. 

Wrote  by  a  Woman  too!  the  Mufes  now 

Few  liberties  to  naughty  Men  allow ; 

But  like  old  maids  on  earth,  refolv'd  to  vex, 

With  cruel  coynefs  treat  the  other  fex. 

PROLOGUE 
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PROLOGUE, 

On  the  opening  of  the  THEATRE  ROYAL,  HAY-MARKET, 
June,  1781. 

Spoken  by  MR.  PALMER* 


WITH  broken  Funds  our  Monarch  meets  the 
Houfc ; 

His  Board  of  Works  have  left  him  fcarce  a  foufe  ! 
Poets,  and  only  Poets,  durft  rehearfe 
In  ancient  times  the  mighty  pow'rs  of  Verfe  \ 
The  Bards  of  old,  who  built  the  lofty  rhyme, 
Could  build  whole  cities,  at  the  felf  fame  time. 
AmphiOn  ftruck  his  lyre — and  at  his  call, 
Stone  leap'd  on  ftone,  and  form'd  of  Thebes  the  wall, 
Oh  for  a  Mufe  of  fire !  in  flames  to  fmother 
Our  crazy  Playhoufe,  and  create  another ! 
Our  Poet  Manager  has  no  fuch  fkill— • 
In  comes  the  Carpenter's  and  Bricklayer's  bill! 
Ev'n  Opera  now  the  power  of  Song  has  loft, 
And,  plung'd  in  Brick  and  Mortar,  feels  their  coft. 
By  Italy  betray'd,  {he  flies  to  France; 
And  what  (he  loft  in  Song,  makes  up  in  Dance. 
No  more  from  voice,  or  ear,  her  profits  flow  ; 

The  foul  of  Opera  fixes  in  Goofe  Toe  I 

Since 
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Since  then  St.  Vitus*  Dance  defpotick  reigns. 
The  fureft  Succcdaneum  for  the  brains, 
Genius  of  Nonfenfe  !  fill  our  empty  places  ; 
Let  us  too  dance  ourfelves  into  your  graces  j 
O'er  the  whole  Hay-market  in  ftate  prefide, 
Nor  let  a  Palfy  feize  our  haplefs  fide  ! 
To  court  thy  fmiles,  Farce  fhall  learn  entrechat^ 
And  Tragedy  fhall  caper  en  grand  pas, 
Crook'd  Richard  now  fhall  frifk,  his  patfions  mate, 
'*  To  the  lafcivious  pleafings  of  a  Lute." 
And  in  a  cut  of  eight,  to  make  you  flare, 
Macbeth  fhall  catch  the  Dagger  in  the  air. 
Tobine  for  life  in  minuet  ftep  fhall  beg, 
And  Bowkitt  fcrape,  and— -yfaW  upon  one  leg  ! 

While  Dancing  fhall  remain  the  fav'rite  rage, 
On  thefe,  ^nd  arts  like  thefe,  muft  fland  our  Stage; 
But  if  feme  Whim  fhou'd  "  bid  the  reign  commence, 
41  Of  refcu'd  Nature,  and  reviving  Senfe," 
Again  to  Humour  fhall  we  bend  our  cares, 
And  draw  on  Wit — to  pay  for  our  Repairs. 
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PROLOGUE 
To    the    P  O  S  I  T  I  V  E     MAN, 

A  FARCE  written  ly  Mr.  O'KEEFFE, 
j    Mr.    EDWIN    in    tie   CharaSer    of  LINGO. 
March,  1782. 


ONCE  more  before  you  Lingo,  firs,  you  fee! 
His  leflbn  now The  Pofitive  Degree* 

Comparativoy  what's  our  author's  head  ! 

Weigh  it !  'twill  prove  fuperlativo — lead, 

Ma/us,  mellor^  pejfimus — in  brief, 

Nominativo>  he  is  called— O'Thief! 

I  am  not  the  Firft  Perfon,  the  Second,  nor  Third, 

Who  in  this  School  of  Nonfenfe  his  Nonfenfe  has 

heard  : 

Noun  Adje&ive  Stuff,  that  alone  could  not  ftand, 
Without  a  Noun  Subftantive  Fiddle  at  Hand  ! 
But  now  without  Mufick  he  thinks  to  ftand  Neuter, 
And  that  Farce,  tho'  Imperfect,  may  pleafe  you  ifi 
Future. 

O  you !  to  whom  Poets  muft  e?er  furrender  ! 
Beauties,  Wits,  of  the  Mafculine  and  Feminine 

Gender  ! 
VOL.  III.  U  Ye 
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Ye  Plurals,  a  fingular  Art  who  can  teach, 

And  make  A£tors  and  Authors  learn  All  Parts  of 

Speech, 

For  once  lay  by  the  Rod,  and  your  Flogging  decline  ! 
That  what  we  mean  for  Gerunds  may  not  prove 

Supine  ! 

—Perhaps  I'm  too  wife,  and  too  lamed  good  folks  ! 
So  a  truce  with  our  fcience,  a  truce  with  our  jokes  I 
And  in  good  fober  fadnefs  one  word  let  me  fay  : 
Do  but  think  that  the  School -boys  have  broke  up 

To-day ; 
Forgive  them  their  frolicks,  and  laugh  at  their 

play! 

In  th'  Imperative  Mood,  fhould  you  view  the  Bard's 

face, 

His  Prefent  Tenfe  proves  the  Accufative  Cafe; 
But  fhould  you  be  Dative  of  favour — like  Stingo, 
Your  A&ive  Voice  Pafiive  will  cheer  Him  and  Lingo. 


i 


. 
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PROLOGUE 

fo  LILLO's  TRAGEDY  of  FATAL  CURIOSITY,  on 
its  Revival  at  the  THEATRE  ROYAL  in  the  HAY- 
MARKET,  June  29,  1782. 

Spoken    by   Mr.    PALMER. 


T   O  N  G  fince,  beneath  this  humble  roof,  this  Play, 
•*-'  Wrought  by  true  Englifh  Genius  faw  the  day. 
Forth  from  this  humble  roof  it  fcarce  has  ftray'd  ; 
In  prouder  Theatres  'twas  never  play'd. 
There  you  have  gap'd,  and  doz'd  o'er  many  a  piece, 
Patch 'd  up  from  France,  or  ftol'n  from  Rome  ox 

Greece, 

Or  made  of  fhreds  fromShakefpeare'sGoldenFleece. 
There  Scholars,  fimple  nature  caft  afide, 
Have  trick'd  their  heroes  out  in  Claflick  pride  ; 
No  Scenes,  where  genuine  Paifion  runs  to  wafte, 
But  all  hedg'd  in  by  flinibs  of  Modern  Tafte 
Each  Tragedy  laid  out  like  garden  grounds, 
One  circling  gravel  marks  its  narrow  bounds. 
Lillo's  plantations  were  of  Foreft  growth — 
Shakefpeare's  the  fame — Great  Nature's  hand  in  both  ! 

U  2  Give 


l 
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Give  me  a  tale  the  paflions  to  control, 
"  Whofe  flighteft  word  may  harrow  up  the  foul  !J> 
A  magick  potion,  of  charm'd  drugs  commixt, 
Where  Pleafure  courts,  and  Horror  comes  betwixt ! 

Such  are  the  Scenes  that  we  this  night  renew  j 
Scenes  that  your  fathers  were  well  pleas'd  to  view. 
Once  we  half-paus'd — and  while  cold  fears  prevail, 
Strive  with  faint  ftrokes  to  foften  down  the  tale  j 
But  foon,  attir'd  in  all  its  native  woes, 
The  Shade  of  Lillo  to  our  Fancy  rofe. 
Check  thy  weak  hand,  it  faid,  or  feem'd  to  fay, 
Nor  of  its  manly  vigour  rob  my  Play  ! 
From  Britifh  Annals  I  the  ftory  drew, 
And  Britifh  Hearts  fhall  feel,  and  bear  it  too. 
Pity  fhall  move  their  fouls,  in  fpite  of  rules  ; 
And  Terror  takes  no  leflbn  from  the  Schools. 
Speak  to  their  Bofoms,  to  their  Feelings  truft, 
.You'll  find  their  fentence  generous  and  juft. 
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PROLOGUE 

To  the  COMEDY   of   The  EAST-INDIAN. 

Spoktn    by    Mr.    PALMER. 

July,  1782. 


\T7  HEN  the  Eaft-Indian  gives  our  Play  a  name, 
*  *     With  what  a  glow  the  Writer's  breaft  fhould 

flame  ! 

What  brilliant  ftrokes  throf  every  Scene  fhould  run 
Bright  as  ripe  fruit,  the  fide  that's  next  the  Sun ! 
Moguls  and  Nabobs  fhould  in  judgement  fit, 
O'er  Crores  of  Humour,  and  a  Lack  of  Wit. 

In  our  cold  climate,  we  but  vainly  ftrive 
To  keep  by  hot-houfes  fuch  fire  alive ; 
And  force  by  Art,  when  Nature's  at  a  ftand, 
Dramatick  Pine  Apples  at  fecond  hand. 

Methinks  I  hear  fome  Alderman,  all  hurry, 
Cry,  where's  the  Fellow?  Bring  me  out  the  Curry! 
Be  quiet,  fays  his  lady  ;   filence,  man  ! 
Where's  the  Old  China  ?  Show  me  the  Japan  ! 
Pfha  !  cries  a  Wit ;  the  Plot's  an  Indian  Screen--- 
The  Mufe  fhall  enter  in  a  Palanquin; 
And  lovers,  after  many  a  foolifh  fray, 

In  Love's  Pagoda  fhall  conclude  the  play. 

U3  Our 
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Our  Poetefs,  fcarce  bleft  with  one  Rupee, 
Invites  the  Criticks  to  a  Difh  of  Tea. 
On  India  bufinefs  flie  attempts  to  call 
Voters  and  Orators  from  Leadenhall, 
And  many  a  lady  fhrouded  in  a  Shawl ; 
Who,  rang'd  in  rows,  may  bribe  the  Critick's  eye, 
With  a  new  Blanket  War£houfe  in  July  ! 

Her  Indian  hoft,  or  gueft,  of  this  night's  feaft, 
Is  juft  imported,  neat  as  from  the  Eaft  ; 
Bis  temper  hot  as   Kayan,  tafte  uncouth, 
But  full  of  Honour,  Honefty,  and  Truth  ! 
Let  the  Committee  on  his  A£ts  who  fit, 
No  fault,  that  is  not  fairly  prov'd,  admit ! 
Take  him  for  what  he  is,  humanely  greet  him, 
And  like  a  ftranger,  as  you  like  him,  treat  him  ! 
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EPILOGUE, 

To  the  CAPRICIOUS  LADY,  altered  from  the  SCORNFWL 

LADY  of  BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHER, 

And  a&ed  at  the  THEATRE  ROYAL,  COVENT  GARDEN* 

Spo&cn   by   Mrs.  A  B  I  N  G  T  O  N. 

Febr^ry,  178$. 

IN  Fletcher's  days  it  was  the  favourite  plan 
Of  Woman  to  dethrone  the  tyrant  Man  : 
Our  modern  Fafhions  vary — yet  their  aim, 
Howe'er  purfu'd  appears  the  very  fame. 
The  Starch-RufPd  Maidens  of  Queen  Befs's  reign 
Were  doom'd  a  Starch  demeanour  to  maintain; 
Quill'd  up  like  Porcupines,  they  (hot  their  darts, 
Slaughter'd   whole  rows  of  Knights,  and  wounded 

Hearts : 

Their  Virtue  nought  could  {hake,  no  fiege  could  alter : 
A  rock,  impregnable  as  Gibraltar ! 
In  vain  were  fighs,  and  tears,  and  idle  flattery, 
Their  red- hot  balls  laid  low  each  hoftile  battery, 
While  they,  bright  ftars,  above  all  weak  comparifon, 
Shone  forth  the  Female  Eliotts  of  the  Garrifon. 
The  modern  maiden  finds  things  alter'd  quite, 
A  hundred  Danglers,  rnot  one  faithful  Knight ! 
Nor  coy,  nor  cruel,  all  her  charms  difplay'd, 
Coldly  fhe's  feen,  and  trufting  {he's  betray'd  : 

U  4  Unfeeling 
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Unfeeling  coxcombs  fcorn  the  damfels  pow'r, 
And  pafs  in  Rotten-Row  the  vacant  hour. 
The  Fair,  her  power  thus  loft  in  fingle  life, 
Referves  her  policy  till  made  a  Wife. 
The  humble  married  dames  of  Fletcher's  day 
Thought  wives  muft  love  and  honour  and  obeyj 
Bound  in  the  nuptial  ring,  that  hoop  of  Gold, 
Enchain'd  their  paflions,  and  their  will  controll'd. 
Too  oft  the  modern  Mifs,  fcarce  made  a  bride, 
Breaks  out  at  once  all  infolence  and  pride  : 
Mounted  in  Phaeton  flie  courts  the  eye, 
And  eats,   and  games,  and  paints,  and  drefles  high 
Who  fhall  fay  nay  ?     Content  to  drink  and  play, 
His  Lordfhip  cries — "  My  Lady,   take  your  way! 
I've  fixt  your  box  at  the  opera— but  am  vext 
That  Polly  Brilliant  could  not  get  the  next." 

•.« Such  was  the  rigid  line  of  ancient  rule, 
And  fuch  the  freedom  of  the  Modern  School : 
Chufe  which,  ye  Fair;  or  elfe,  to  copy  loth, 
Compofe  a  new  Pafticcio:  out  of  both  ; 
Or  fmit  with  nobler  pride,  on  Nature  look, 
And  read  the  brighteft  pages  of  her  book  ! 
Would  you  a  fpotlefs  maid,  chafte  wife  be  known, 
Show  the  young  Virtues  ripening  or  full  blown, 
Mark  how  they  prop,  and  dignify  the  Throne! 
Rival  Their  goodnefs  with  a  loyal  ftrife, 
And  grace  with  Royal  Virtues  private  Life.      * 

i  OCCASIONAL 
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OCCASIONAL      PROLOGUE, 

On    opening   the    THEATRE    ROYAL,     HAYMARKET, 
May  31,  1783. 

Spoken  by   Mr.  PALMER. 


real  Novelty,  we're  told,  there's  none, 
We  know  there's  nothing  new  beneath  the  Sun. 
Yet  {till,  untir'd,  a  Phantom  we  purfue, 
Still  expectation  gapes  for  fomething  new  ! 
Xo  whet  your  appetite,  and  pique  your  tafte, 
Each  Bard  ferves  fome  old  difh  in  new  Puff-Pafle; 
Crams  with  hard  crufts  the  Literary  Glutton, 
And  like,  Lord  Peter,  fwears  they're  Beef  and  Mutton. 
Old  Magazines  each  Manager  too  plunders, 
Like  Quacks   and  Mountebanks  cries,  Wonders! 

Wonders! 

Detection  (corns  !  rifks  contradictions  flat  j 
Boafts  a  Black  Swan  !  and  gives  us — a  Black  Cat ! 
Two  Magpies,  thus,  all  Winter  charms  the  ear; 
The  felf-fame  note  our  Cuckow  dwells  on  here! 
For  We,  like  Them,  our  Penny  Trumpets  found, 
An  dNovelty's  the  word  the  whole  year  round. 
What  tho'  our  houfe  be  threefcore  years  of  age, 

Let  us  new- vamp  the  Box,  new-lay  the  Stage, 

Long 
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Long  paragraphs  fhall  paint  with  proud  parade 
The  gilded  front  and  airy  baluftrade ; 
While  on  each  poft,  the  flaming  bill  difplays 
Our  Old  New  Theatre,  and  New-Old  Plays. 

The  Hag  of  Fafhion  thus  all  paint  and  flounces, 
Fills  up  her  wrinkles,  and  her  age  renounces. 
Stage  anfwers  Stage:  from  other  boards,  as  here, 
Have  Senfe  and  Nonfenfe  claim'd  by  turns  your  ear. 
Here  late  his  jefts  Sir  Jeffrey  Dunftan  broke ; 
Yet  here  too  Lillo's  Mufe  fublimely  fpoke  ; 
Here  Fielding,  foremoftof  the  hum'rous  train, 
In  Comick  Mafk  indulged  his  laughing  vein  ! 
Herefrolick  Foote  your  favour  well  could  beg, 
Propt  by  his  genuine  Wit,  and  only  Leg; 
Their  humble  follower  feels  his  merit  lefs, 
Yet  feels,  and  proudly  boafts,  as  much  fuccefs. 

Small  though  his  talents,  fmaller  than  his  fize, 
Beneath  your  fmiles  his  little  Lares  rife; 

And,  oh!  as  Jove  once  grac'd  Philemon's  Thatch* 

Oft  of  our  Cottage  may  You  lift  the  latch  ! 

Oft  may  we  greet  you,  full  of  hope  and  fear, 

With  hearty  welcome,  though  but  homely  cheer  ! 

May  our  old  roof  its  old  fuccefs  maintain, 

Nor  know  the  Novelty  of  your  difdain  ! 


EPI 
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EPILOGUE 

To  the  COMEDY  called  A  FRIEND  in  NEED  is  a  FRIEND 
INDEED ! 

Spoken   by  Mrs.    B  u  L  K  L  E  Y. 
July,  1783. 


TT7OMAN,  of  all  who  feel  the  Hour  of  Need, 
*  *      Wants  moft,  moft  rarely  finds,  a  Friend  Indeed; 
Doom'd  in  each  fex,  alas !  by  turns  to  prove 
Falfe,  hollow  Friendship,  and  infidious  Love, 
Hogarth,  on  whom,  fweet  Humour's  darling  child 
At  once  Minerva  and  Thalia  fmiPd  j 
Whofe  penciled  fatire  Vice  and  Folly  fmote, 
Who  many  a  Comedy  on  canvas  wrote  ; 
With  coat  tuck'd  up,  ftraw  hat,  and  linen  gown, 
Draws  honeft  Marg'ry  juft  arriv'd  in  town : 
With  ruddy  health  and  innocence  fhe  glows, 
Frefh  as  the  morn,  and  blooming  like  the  rofe  r 
In  the  inn-  yard,  a  Hag,  who  ready  ftands, 
J>ays  on  the  harmlefs  maid,  her  harpy  hands  $ 

5  Too 
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Too  well  the  Beldam  knows  the  treach'rous  art, 
To  tempt,  and  to  corrupt  the  female  heart ; 
Too  foon  to  ruin  (he  decoys  her  prey, 
"  Then  cads  her,  like  a  loathfome  weed,  away." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !   (cries  Citpup)  this  is  all  a  lie! 

c<  Poets  and  Painters  will  make  free — Oh  fie  ! 

"  Poor  fouls  !  they  love  to  bounce,  and  think  they 
railly  ; 

**  Nothing  but  Truth  and  Honour  in  'Change- 
Alley  ! 

cc  Plump  Marg'ry  at  a  monftrous  Premium  went — 

*'  Prodigious  intereft — almoft  Cent   per  Cent. 

"  I  found  her  poor,  not  bleft  with  Hair  a  Crown; 

"  Stampthermyown, and  brought  her  upon  Town — 

«4  Made  her  as  fine  as  hands,  or  gold,  could  make 
her. — 

"  Built  her  a  Coach — a  grand  one  ! — in  Long- Acre! 

'*  Marg'ry's  good  fortunes  all  on  me  depend  ; 

*c  I  ruin'd  her— and  am  her  only  Friend.19 

Happy  the  high-born  fair,  whofe  ample  dower, 
Pours  in  her  wealthy  lap  a  Golden  Shower  ! 
While  many  a  friend,  fincere  no  doubt,  furrounds 
Her  thoufand  charms — and  hundred  thoufand  pounds  : 
But  (he,   who  pines  in  want,  whofe  early  bloom 

Deceit  would  canker,  or  Diftrefs  confume, 

Let 
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Let  jealous  fears  her  ev'ry  ftep  attend. 

And  mark  the  Flatterer,  from  the  real  Friend  ! 

He,  who  with  gold  would  bribe  her  into  vice, 

Buys  but  her  Honour  at  a  dearer  price  : 

Not  generous,  but  prodigal  and  vain; 

A  Bofom  Traitor!  cruel,    not  humane! 

But  He9   whofe  virtuous  hand  her  wants  fupplies, 

And  wipes  the  tears  of  Anguifli  from  her  eyes; 

Who  rears,  overcharged  with  grief,  her  drooping  head, 

And  futnmons  Hymen  to  the  genial  bed; 

Let  Love- and  Gratitude  his  merits  plead, 

And  lodge  him  in  her  heart,  a  Friend  indttd! 
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PROLOGUE, 
TO     THE      YOUNG     Q^U  A  K  E  R, 

A   COMEDY    written  by  Mr.  O'KEEFFE, 

Spoken     by    Mr.     PALMER. 

Auguft,  1783. 


Crab,  a  Critick,  looking  o'er  our  Bill, 
Thus  vents  his  angry  Spleen,  and  rails  his  fill* 
<c  A  Comedy  ! — The  man's  too  bold  by  half—- 
I  can't  bear  Comedies  that  make  me  laugh. 
I  doubt,  my  friend,  he'll  make  both  me  and  you  fick— 
Farce  is  his  province,  and  a  Farce  with  Mufick. 
Hay-market! — Zounds  the  Fellow  makes  me  fret— 
Where's  Mrs.  Bannifter,  Mifs  George,  and  Brett? 
Edwin's  fongs,  fal,  lal,  tag,  rag,  all  Concetto  / 
Charles  Bannifter's  bold  Bafs,  and  droll  Falfetto? 
Five  Afts! — a  bore  ! — and  are  his  Scenes  fo  long, 
There's  no  room  edgeways  to  fqueeze  in  a  fong? 
Make  it  two  Farces !     Cut  it  in  the  middle  ! 
Nor  play  a  Solo  thus  without  a  Fiddle." 

Our  Bard 'tis  true  firft  woo'd  the  Publick  here, 
And  here  their  fmiles  have  oft  difpell'd  his  fear : 
Of  fportive  Farce  he  feem'd  the  fav'rite  Child, 
And  with  a  fong  your  eafy  ears  beguird. 

To-night, 
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To-night,  not  dreaming  of  a  grand  eflay, 
By  fome  ftrange  Meteor  fancies  led  aftray, 
He  meant  an  Opera,  and  produced  a  Play. 

You  then  [tt  the  Orchejlra]  whofe  breath  and  refin'd 

bows  in  league 

Have  pip'd,  and  fcrap'd  whole  hours  without  fatigue, 
Take  breath,   to-night !   Ceafe  wind,  and  cat-gut 

fleep! 

Your  lungs,  your  nimble  elbows,  quiet  keepf 

Your  old  friend  comes  for  once  in  Mafquerade—  ^ 

Yet,  fear  him  not !  for,  conftant  to  his  Trade,      1 

Again  he'll  join  your  Band,  again  he'll  court  your  ^ 

aid.  J 

And  you  [to  the  audience]  who  fit  in  many  an 

aweful  Row 

Enthron'd  above  [galleries']  or  on  the  Bench  below  ; 

[Boxes. 

Good  men  and  true  of  our  Dramatick  Pannel,  [Pit. 
Let  not  your  mercy  leave  its  ancient  channel ! 
If  by  fome  chance  oHmpulfe — Heav'n  knows  whence—* 
Our  Bard  quits  Sound,  and  wanders  into  Senfej 
If  Wit  and  Humour  on  the  furface  flow, 
While  folid  Senfe  and  Moral  lurk  below, 
Let  him  be  pardon'd  !  nor  your  verdict  dread, 
Tho*  Farce,  fometimes  pops  in  her  waggifh  head ! 
By  Mildnefs  you  (hall  teach  him  to  fucceed, 
And  write  hereafter— Comedigs  indeed! 

EPILOGUE 
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EPILOGUE 
-To    the    YOUNG      Q^U  A  K  E  R, 

Sfoken    by  Mifs  FRODSHAM,    in   the    Ckarafier  of  DINAH, 
Auguft, 


N 


O  more  nam'd  Primrofc,  I'm  my  Reuben's 

wife, 

And  Dinah  Sadboy  I  am  call'd  for  life. 
There  will  I  reft.     Though  alter'd  be  my  name, 
My  faith  and  manners  fhall  remain  the  fame. 
Still  mail  my  cheek  fhow  Nature's  white  and  red  3 
No  cap  fhall  rife,  like  Steeple  from  my  head  ; 
Powder,  pomatum,  ne'er  my  locks  fhall  deck, 
Nor  curls,  like  Saufages,  adorn  my  neck. 
In  leathern  carriage  thoifgh  1  fometimes  go, 
I'll  mount  no  lofty  chaife  in  Rotten-Row. 
Me  fhall  the  eye  of  Wonder  ne'er  behold 
In  varnifh'd  vehicle,  all  paint  and  gold, 
With  liveried  flaves  behind,  in  grand  parade, 
All  flicks,  bags,  lace,  brown  powder,  and  cockade- 
Drawn  thro'  the  crowded  Park—  while  at  my  fide 
The  booted  nobles  of  the  nation  ride  — 
Showing  at  once  in  ftate  and  fplendour  vain, 

Both  Lazarus  and  Dives  in  my  train, 

i  e% 
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Ye,  who  in  marriage,  wealth  and  grandeur  feek, 
Think  what  a  blefiing  is  a  wife  that's  meek  ! 
A  helpmate,  true  of  heart,  and  full  of  Love, 
Such  as  to  Reuben  Dinah  means  to  prove  ! 
— Much  art  thou  chang'd,  my  Reuben  ! — But  'twere 

ftrange 

To  wifli  thy  faithful  Dinah  too  might  change. 
Wife  of  thy  bofom,  ne'er  fhall  I  delight 
To  turn  the  night  to  day,   the  day  to  night ; 
The  Vigils  pale  of  Balls  and  Routes  to  keep, 
Or  at  the  Card-table  to  murther  fleep. 
My  mind  (hall  ftill  be  pure,  my  thoughts  ferene, 
My  habit  fimple,  and  my  perfon  clean. 
No  pomps  and  vanities  will  I  purfue, 
But  lave  my  home,  and  love  my  hufband  too,  x 
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PROLOGUE 

To  the  BIRTH- DAY,  A  COMEDY  of  Two  ACTS, 
Written     by     Mr.     O'KEEFE, 

Firft  aded  at  the  THEATRE  ROYAL  in  the  HAY-MARKET, 
Auguft  12,  1783. 

Spoken  by  Mr.   PALMER. 


WHEN  Fate  on  fome  tremendous  a£l  feems 
bent, 

And  Nature  labours  with  the  dread  event, 
Portents  and  Prodigies  convulfe  the  earth, 
That  heaves  and  flruggles  with  the  fatal  birth. 
In  happier  hours  are  lavifh  Bleffings  given, 
And  pour'd  in  floods,  to  mark  the  hand  of  Heaven* 
In  a  long  feries  of  bright  glories  dreft, 
Britons  muft  hail  This  Day  fupremely  bleft. 
Firft  on  This  Day,  in  Liberty's  great  caufe, 
A  BRUNSWICK  came  to  guard  our  Rights  and  Laws 
On  this  great  Day,  our  glorious  annals  tell, 
Hy  Briti(h  arms  the  pride  of  Cuba  fell, 
For  then  the  Moro's  gallant  chief  o'erthrown, 
Th*  Havannah  faw  his  fate,  and  felt  her  own: 
The'felf-fame  Day,  the  fame  aufpicious  morn, 
Our  elder  Hope,  our  PrincejOurGfORGE,  was  born. 

-Upon 
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Upon  his  natal  hour  what  triumphs  wait! 
What  captive  treafures  croud  the  palace-gate! 
What  doubled  joys  the  Royal  Parent  claim, 
Of  homefelt  Happinefs  and  Fublick  Fame  ! 

Long,  very  long,  great  George,  protect  the  land, 
Thy  race,  like  arrows  in  a  Giant's  hand  ! 
For  ftill,  tho'  blights  may  nip  fome  infant  rofe, 
And  kill  the  budding  beauty,  ere  it  blows, 
Indulgent  Heav'n  prolongs  th'  illuftrious  line, 
Branching  like  th'  Olive,  cluttering  like  the  Vine* 

Long,  very  long,  thy  courfe  of  glory  run, 
A  bright  example  to  thy  Royal  Son  ! 
Forming  that  Son  to  grace,  like  Thee,  the  throne, 
And  make  his  Father's  Virtues  all  his  own  ! 


PROLOGUE 
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PROLOGUE, 

TO    THE    ELECTION     OF    THE    MANAGERS. 
Spoken  by  MR.  PALMER. 
June,  1784. 


U  R  S  T  be  the  verfe,  how  well  fo  e'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe  j 
Gives  Virtue  Scandal,  Innocence  a  Fear  ! 
Or  from  the  foft-eyed  virgin  fteals  a  Tear  \" 
Thus  fung  fweet  Pope,  the  vigorous  Child  of  Satire; 
Our  Bayes  lefs  Genius  boafts,  not  lefs  Good-Nature,, 
No  poifon'd  fhaft  he  darts  with  partial  aim- 
Folly  and  Vice  are  fair  and  general  game  : 
No  Tale  he  echoes,  on  no  Scandal  dwells, 
Nor  plants  on  one  Fool's  head  the  Cap  and  Bells ; 
He  paints  the  living  Manners  of  the  time, 
But  lays  at  no  man's  door  Reproach  or  Crime. 

Yet  fome  with  Critick  nofe,  and  eye  too  keen, 
Scent  double-meanings  out  and  blaft  each  Scene  j 
While  fquint  Sufpicion  holds  her  treacherous  lamp, 
Fear  moulds  bafe  coin,  and  Malice  gives  the  ftampr 
Falfehood's  vile  glofs  converts  the  very  Bible 
To  Scandalu?n  Magnatum^  and  a  Libel. 

Thus  once,  when  fick,  Sir  Gripus,  as  we're  told, 

In  grievous  ufury  grown  rich  and  old, 

Bought 
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Bought  a  good  book,  that  on  a  Chriftian  plan 
Inculcates  the  whole  Duty  of  a  Man, 
To  every  fin  a  finner's  name  he  tack'd, 
And  through  .the  parifh  all  the  vices  track'd  ; 
And  thus,  the  comment  and  the  text  enlarging, 
Crouds  all  his  friends  and  neighbours  in  the  margin. 
Pride,  was  my  Lord  ;  and  Drunkennefs,  the  'Squire ; 
My  Lady,  Vanity  and  loofe  Defire  ; 
Hardnefs  of  Heart,  no  mifery  regarding, 
Was  Overfeer — Luxury,  Churchwarden. 
All,  all  he  damn'd  ;  and  carrying  the  farce  on, 
Made  Fraud,  the  Lawyer — Gluttony,  the  Parfon. 

'Tis  faid,  when  winds  the  troubled  deep  deform, 
Tour  copious  ftreams  of  oil,  'twill  lay  the  ftorm  : 
Thus  here,  let  Mirth  and  frank  Good-humour's  balm 
Make  cenfure  mild,  fcorn  kind,  and  anger  calm! 
Some  wholefome  Bitters  if  the  Bard  produces, 
'Tis  only  Wormwood  to  correct  the  juices. 


In  this  day's  conteft,  where,  in  colours  new, 
Three  Play-Houfe  Candidates  are  brought  to  view, 
Our  little  Bayes  encounters  fome  Difgrace  : 
Should  Tou  reject  him  too,  I  mourn  his  Cafe- 
He  can  be  chofen  for  no  other  Place. 


ce:  j 

Cafe—      L 
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PROLOGUE 

To    TWO    TO    ONE,    a    COMEDY,    written    ly 
G.  C  o  L  M  A  N,  Jim. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  PALMER. 
June,  1785, 


TO-N I G  H  T,  as  Heralds  tell,  a  Virgin  Mufe, 
An  untrain'd  youth,  a  new  advent'rer  fues  $ 
Green  in  his  one-and-twenty,  fcarce  of  age, 
Takes  his  firft  Flight,  half-fledg'd,  upon  the  Stage. 
Within  this  little  Round,  the  Parent  Bird 
Hath  warbled  oft ;  oft  patiently  you  heard; 
And  as  he  ftrove  to  raife  his  eager  throat, 
Your  kind  Applaufe  made  Mufick  of  his  note. 
But  now,  with  beating  Heart,  and  anxious  Eye, 
He  fees  his  vent'rous  Youngling  drive  to  fly; 
Like  Daedalus,  a  Father's  fears  he  brings, 
A  Father's  hopes,  and  fain  would  plume  his  Wings. 

How  vain,  alas,  his  Hopes!  his  Fears  how  vain! 
*Tis  You  muft  hear,  and  hearing  judge  the  ftrain. 
Your  equal  Juftice  finks  or  lifts  his  name, 
Your  Frown's  a  Sentence,  your  Applaufe  is  Fame. 

If 
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If  Humour  warms  his  fcenes  with  genial  fire, 
They'll  e'en  redeem  the  errors  of  his  Sire ; 
Nor  fhall  his  lead — dead  t  to  the  bottom  drop, 
By  youth's  enliv'ning  cork  buoy'd  up  at  top. 
If  characters  are  mark'd  with  eafe  and  truth, 
Pleas'd  with  his  Spirit  you'll  forgive  his  Youth. 
Should  Sire  and  Son  be  both  with  Dulnefs  curft, 
u  And  Dunce  the  fecond  follow  Dunce  the  firft," 
The  (hallow  ftripling's  vain  attempt  you'll  mock, 
damn  him  for  a  Chip  of  the  Old  Block. 


QCCA* 
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OCCASIONAL    PROLOGUE, 

To  the  TRAGEDY  of  TANCRED  and  SIGISMUNDA, 
and  the  COMEDY  of  the  GUARDIAN,  revived  at  the 
THEATRE  ROYAL,  HAY-MARKET,  July  12,  1784. 

Spoken   by    Mr.    BANNISTER,   Jun. 


TT  F  anxious  for  his  Sigifmunda's  fate, 
•*•  Your  Tancred  for  awhile  foregoes  his  {late ; 
If,  like  Prince  Prettyman,  he  rifques  your  feoff, 
Half-bulkin'd — one  boot  on,  and  t'other  off; 
You,  who  can  judge  a  young  advent'rer's  fears, 
You,  who've  oft  felt  a  female's  fighs  and  tears, 
Will  hear  a  fuppliant,  who  for  mercy  fues, 
Courting  your  favour  through  the  Tragick  Mufe. 

Acrofs  the  vaft  Atiantick  fhe  was  led, 
With  blank-verfe,  blood-bowls,  daggers,  in  her  head! 
And  as  {he  paft  in  ftorms  the  Weftern  Ocean, 
Felt  her  rapt  foul,  like  that,  in  wild  commotion  ! 
But  now  an  awful  calm.fucceeds;  and  draws, 
In  this  dread  interval,  a  folemn  paufe. 
Within  thefe  feas,  what  various  peril  {hocks! 
Pire  Critick  flioals,  and  A&or-marring  rocks  ! 
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Alas!  no  chart  or  compafs  ihe  can  boaft; 
Yet  runs  her  vefTel  on  a  dangerous  coaft— 
That  coaft,  where  late,  in  fpite  of  ev'ry  fand, 
A  greater  Sigifmunda  gain'd  the  land, 
Yet  Britain  ever  hails  the  cloth  unfurFd, 
And  opens  her  free  ports  to  all  the  world  : 
Majeftick  navies  in  her  harbours  ride, 
Skiffs,  fnows,   and  frigates  anchor  by  their  fide : 
And  oh  !  may  now,  with  no  unprofp'rous  gale, 
The  Sigifmunda  fpread  her  little  fail ! 
And  while  the  Kemble  follows  faft  behind, 
A  Guardian  in  her  Sifter's  fame  fhe'll  find. 
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PROLOGUE 

To   Mr.  HAYLEY's   TRAGEDY   of  LORD  RUSSEL, 

Spoken    by    Mr.    PALMER. 

Auguft,  1784. 


Bard,  whofe  Tragiek  ftrains  we  now  re- 

hearfe, 

Hath  often  charm'd  you  with  his  varied  verfe ; 
Beguiling  o'er  his  lines  the  vacant  hour, 
Oft  have  you  felt  and  own'd  his  Mufe's  pow'r! 
Now  to  this  raof  we  bring  his  favour'd  page, 
And  force  him,  half- reluctant,  to  the  Stage  ; 
The  Stage,  where  thofe  who  fimple  Nature  paint, 
Fear  left  their  ftrokes,  too  faithful,  feem  too  faint. 
For  here,  the  artift,  with  a  defperate  hand, 
And  broad  pound-brufh,  not  pencil,  takes  his  ftand; 
Anxious  to  make  his  cloth  at  diftance  ftrike, 
Daubs,  in  diftemper— rather  large  than  like. 
Thron'd  in  high  car,  and  ufher'd  by  loud  drums, 
From  Bedlam  fome  great  Alexander  comes  ! 
Appals  with  noife,  and  labours  to  furprife 
*'  The  very  faculties  of  ears  and  eyes !" 
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Yet  Britons  never  have  difdain'd  to  grace 
The  natural  heroes  of  a  milder  race ! 
Cato's  firm  bofom,  and  expiring  groan 
For  virtuous  liberty,  they  made  their  own. 
Yet  Cato's  fteel  but  fign'd  his  country's  fate  j 
For  with  him  died,  the  freedom  of  the  Hate! 
Your  own  calm  Ruffell,  by  his  nobler  end, 
Freedom's  mild  Martyr,  prov'd  her  firmeft  friend  : 
Rous'd  by  his  fate,  a  band  of  heroes  rofe, 
To  fov'reign  tyranny  determin'd  foes; , 
Champions  of  Faith  and  Law,  their  aweful  ftand 
Chac'd  bigotry  and  ilav'ry  from  the  land. 
To  vindicate  an  injur'd  nation's  claims, 
NafTau  and  Brunfwick  join'd  their  glorious  names ! 
To  Britain  her  dear  liberty  enfur'd, 
Stamp'd  her  Great  Charter,  and  her  rights  fecur'd  •! 

To  guard  thofe  rights,  Old  England's  nobleft  pride, 
To  guard  thofe  rights,  our  gallant  Ruflell  died. 
Britons  attentively  his  tale  (hall  hear, 
Nor  blufti  at  Patriot  Woe  to  drop  a  tear; 
A  tear  they'd  fandify  with  ftreams  of  blood, 
Dying,  like  Ruffell,  for  their  Country's  good  ! 
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PROLOGUE 

To  Mr.  HAYLEY's  COMEDY  in  RHYME,  called  The  TWO 

CONNOISSEURS, 

Spoken  by  Mr.  WILSON  in  the  Charafler  ^B 
September,  1784. 


/""VUR  Manager,  long  fince,  a  ConnoifTeur, 
^-^     To  gain  full  houfes  throws  out  many  a  Lure. 
By  novelty  all  rivalfhip  to  (mother, 
Play  follows  play — one  juft  as  good  as  t'other; 
And  now,  to  lull  the  Dragons  of  the  Pit, 
Two  ConnoifTeurs  take  counfel,  Wit  with  Wit. 
As  thieves  catch  thieves,  fo  Poet  convicts  Poet ; 
Their  plan's  all  wrong — and  I  muft  overthrow  it. 

1  am  an  author  too,  my  name  is  Bayes  ; 
My  trade  is  fcribbling;  my  chief  fcribbling,  Plays. 
Many  I've  written,  clapp'd  by  houfes  cramm'd — 
A&ed  with  vaft  applaufe  ! — and  fome  few  damrfd; 
But  ne'er  tryed  aught  fo  Low,  or  fo  Sublime, 
As  Tragedy  in  Profe,  or  Comedy  in  Rhyme. 

A  Comedy  in  Rhyme  !  the  Thought's  not  new  : 
'Twas  tried  long  fince— and  then  it  would  not  do. 
What  happy  point  the  dialogue  can  crown, 

Set  to  the  hackneyed  tune  of  Deny-down  ? 

What 
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What  Pegafus  in  flight  can  reach  the  fpheres, 
With  bells,  like  pack-horfe,  gingling  at  his  ears  ? 
Smart  Profe  gives  hit  for  hit,  and  dafh  fordafh, 
Joke  after  joke,  like  lightening,  flafti  on  flafh; 
Retort  fo  quick,  and  repartee  fo  nimble, 
'Tis  all  Prince  Prettyman,  and  (harp  Tom  Thimble  ! 
As  the  Piece  (lands,  no  Critick  could  endure  it  ; 
'Twould  die,  but  Baye*  has  a  receipt  to  cure  it. 
And  little  Bayes,  egad,  has  long  been  known 
To  make  the  works  of  others,  all  his  own. 
Whate'er  your  piece — 'tis  mine  if  you  rehearfe  it; 
Verfe  I  tranfprofe  j  and  if  Profe,  I  tranfverfe  it. 
Say  but  the  word,  I'll  pull  this  Drama  down, 
And  build  it  up  again,  to  pleafe  the  town. 
The  Thing's  unfafhion'd— yet  it  has  fome  foul  3 
The  Fable's  neat, — the  Characters  are  droll  j 
The  Scope  and  Moral  has  a  right  intention* 
And  aiks  no  added  labour  of  invention. 
Rhyme's  the  mere  Superftru&ure;  down  it  goes  3 
The  old  foundation  (hall  fupport  my  Profe. 
If  here  and  there  fome  fparks  of  genius 
I  will  not  drop  a  Thought,  nor  lofe  a 
So  damn  this  Play,  that  you  may  come 


roie. 

LS  fhine,  "J 

Line —  J- 

j  to  mine  !  J 


N 
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AN       ADDRESS 

Spoken  at  the  HAY-MARKET  THEATRE  by  MR,  LACY, 
September  13,  1784. 


WHEN  firft  Pandora's  box,  beneath  whofe  lid 
All  Evils  lay  in  dreadful  ambufh  hid, 
Its  treafar'd  plagues  let  loofe  upon  mankind, 
Hope  only,  cordial  Hope,  remained  behind ; 
Hope  !  the  fole  balm  of  pain,  fole  charm  for  grief, 
That  gives  the  mind  in  agony  relief! 
She,  with  her  fitter  Patience  (Heavenly  pair!) 
leaches  weak  man  the  load  of  life  to  bear. 

As  fome  poor  manner  by  tempeft  toft, 
Shipwreck'd  at  laft,  and  in  the  fea  near  loft, 
Cleaves  to  one  plank,  and  braving  fhoal  and  fand, 
Buoy'd  up  by  Hope,   attempts  to  gain  the  land; 
Thus  I,  my  treafures  on  the  waters  caft, 
Guided  by  Hope,  feek  here  a  port  at  laft. 
Oh !  might  I  caft  fecure  my  Anchor  here ! 
Should  Kindnefs  footh  my  Grief  and  eafe  my  Fear! 
Warm  Gratitude,  all  anxious  to  repay 
The  foft  reftorers  of  my  happier  day, 
Within  my  fwelling  breaft  new  Pow'rs  may  raife, 
And  guide  my  feeble  Aims  to  gain  your  Praife ! 

EPILOGUE 
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E     P     I     LOG     U     E 

TO     THE      MAID      OF      HONOUR, 
Afted  at  the  THEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE, 
Spoken  by  Mrs.  S  I  D  D  o  N  s. 
;      January,  1785. 


\T7ELL,  firs!  our  Englifh  Antients are  agreed 

A  Maid  of  Honour,  is  a  Maid  indeed ! 
'Tis  not  alone,  among  the  virgin  band, 
Demure  behind  the  Chair  of  State  to  fland  ; 
To  groan  beneath  the  labours  of  the  loom, 
A  walking  pageant  of  the  Drawing  Room ; 
To  hear  the  fmall  talk  of  fmall  lords  in  waiting, 
Or  trifle  with  White  Wands,  inclin'd  to  prating; 
No  !  'tis  her  province,  firmly  to  fupport, 
Intrench'd  in  the  ftrong  fences  of  a  Court, 
That  citadel,  where  thoufand  dangers  wait, 
And  Female  Honour  holds  her  aweful  ftate  ! 
Harmlefs,  with  bufy  hum  and  empty  found,    . 
The  filken  Court-Flies  buz  and  flutter  round  j 
They,  like  Fulgentio,  are  with  fcorn  difmift, 
So  weak,  'tis  fcarce  a  triumph  to  refift. 

But 
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But  when  Bertoldos,  true  blood  Royal,  vie- 
Then,  then's  the  glorious  effort  to  deny  ! 
To  prove  with  all  a  woman's  graces  on  her, 
She's  ft  ill  a  Maid,  a  real  Maid  of  Honour  ! 

Yet,  ah  !  Camiola>  thy  fate  was  hard  ! 
Severe  the  fentence  of  our  rigid  Bard  ! 
What !  nip  a  beauteous  maiden  in  her  bloom, 
And  in  a  convent  all  her  charms  entomb  ! 
Confign  her  fortune,  blaft  her  bud  of  youth, 
Though  one  fwain's  Falfehood  proves  another's  Truth  5 
While  fhe,  like  Cato,  finds  from  each  adorer 
"  Her  Bane  and  Antidote  are  both  before  her  ! 

Sicilian  Maids  of  Honour  thus  were  undone —  x 
Ah,  Maids  of  Honour  a6t  not  thus  in  London ! 
Here,  in  chafte  dew  fweet  rofes  hail  the  morn, 
Undoom'd  to  wither  on  the  virgin  thorn. 
Stern  Romifh  doctrines,  ftrict  Italian  rules, 
Suit  not  the  freedom  of  our  Britifh  fchools  : 
Our  wifer  Law  a  fager  code  exhibits  ; 
Our  milder  Church  fuch  facrifice  prohibits. 
Should  fome  falfe  lord,  betroth'd,  his  contra<5t  break, 
And  at  the  altar's  foot  the  maid  forfake, 

3  *n 
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In  comes  the  Serjeant  to  diftrain  his  lands — - 
And  while  fome  young  Adorni  ready  ftands, 
In  comes  the  readier  Prieft  to  join  their  Hands. 
Nay  e'en  the  Widow,  who  her  loft  love  grieves, 
Here  takes  thofe  Thirds  our  Maid  of  Honour  leaves. 
Not  Rome  herfelf  fo  dreadfully  enthralls: 
E'en  £loifa,  'twixt  a  nunnery's  walls, 
Paft  joys  with  her  dear  Abelard  recalls  : 
Joys  which,  her  days  of  trial  nobly  paft, 
May  ev'ry  Maid  of  Honour  tafte  at  laft  J 
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PROLOGUE 
TO     I'LL      TELL      YOU     WHAT! 

A  COMEDY,  written  by  Mrs.  INCHBALD. 
Spoken    by   Mr.  PALMER, 
Auguft, 


LADIES  and  Gentlemen,  Til  tell  you  what! 
Yet  not,  like  Ancient  Prologue,  tell  the  plot- 
But,  like  a  Modern  Prologue,  try  each  way 
To  win  your  favour  towards  the  coming  play. 

Our  author  is  a  Woman ;  that's  a  charm, 
Of  power  to  guard  Herfelf  and  Play  from  harm. 
The  Mufes,  Ladies-Regent  of  the  Pen, 
Grant  women  fkill,  and  force,  to  write  like  men. 
Yet  They,  like  the  JEolian  Maid  of  old, 
Their  Sex's  Character  will  ever  hold  ; 
Not  with  bold  Quill  too  roughly  ftrike  the  lyre, 
But  .with  the  Feather  raife  a  foft  defire. 

Our  Poetefs  has  gain'd  fublimeft  heights ! 
Not  Sappho's felf  has  foar'd  to-  nobler  flights! 
For  She,  bright  fpirit,  the  firft  Britifh  fair, 

ClimVd,  unappall'd,  the  unfubftantial  air; 

3  Aiyl 
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And  here,  beneath  the  changes  of  the  Moon, 
Wond'ring  you  faw  her  launch  a  grand  Balloon  ; 
While  (he  with  fteady  courfe,  and  flight  not  dull, 
Paid  a  fliort  vifit  to  the  Great  Mogul*. 
Shrink  not,  Nabobs  !  our  Poetefs  to-night, 
Wakes  not  the  Genius  of  Sir  Matthew  Mite. 
Beyond  our  hemifphere  (he  will  not  roam, 
Keeps  in  the  Line,  and  touches  nearer  home  : 
Nay  will  not,  as  before,  howe'er  you  fcorn  her, 
Reach  e'en  the  tunpike-gate  at  Hyde-Park-Corner. 
But  hold ! — I  fay  too  much — I  quite  forgot — 

fo,  I' tl  tell  you— no~SHE'LLulI  you  what! 

*  Alluding  to  the  Farce  of  tie  M»GU  L  TA  L  fi. 
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EPILOGUE, 

To  the    COMEDY  of  I'LL   TELL   YOU    WHAT! 

,    Spoken    by   Mlfs  F  A  R  R  E  N. 
Auguft,  1785. 


MALE  Criticks  applaud  to  the  fkies  the  Male    , 
Scribblers ; 
When  a  Woman  attempts  they  turn  carpers  and 

nibblers  : 

But  a  true  patriot  Fqmale,  there's  nothing  fo  vexes 
As  this  haughty  pre-eminence  claim'd  'twixt  the 

fexes. 

The  free  fpirit  revolts  at  each  hard  propofition, 
And  meets  the  whole  fyftem  with  loud  oppofition. 
Men,   ?tis  true,    in  their  noddles,    huge    treafures 

may  hoard  $ 

But  the  heart  of  a  Woman  with  Pajfions  is  ftor'd: 
With  Pafiions,  not  copied  from  Latin  or  Greek, 
Which   the  language  of  Nature,  in  plain  Englifh 

fpeak. 

Girls,  who  grieve,  or  rejoice,  from  true  feeling  as  I  do, 
Never  dream  of  Calypfo,  or  Helen,  or  Dido. 

To 
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To  the  end  of  our  life,  from  the  hour  we  begin  it, 
Woman's  Fate  all  depends  on  the  Critical  Minute ! 
A  Minute,  unknown  to  the  dull  pedant  tribe, 
And  which  never  feeling,  they  never  defcribe. 
'Tis  no  work  of  Science,  orfparkle  of  Wit, 
But  a  point  which  mere  Nature  muft  teach  us  to  hit; 
And  which,  in  the  changes  and  turns  of  my  ftory, 
A  weak  Woman's  Pen  has  to-night  laid  before  ye. 
And  fay5  ye  grave  Prudes  !  gayCoquettes  too,  ah,  fay, 
What  a  Critical  Minute  was  mine  in  the  Play  ! 
tfere  Poverty,  Famine,  and  Shame,  and  Reproach ! 
There  Plenty  and  Eafe,  and  a  Lord,  and  a  Coach  ! 
But  perhaps  our  Bard  held  Mrs.  Eufton  too  mean, 
And   conceived  her  difgrace  would  but  lower  the 

Scene : 
Let  us  then,  better  pleas'd,  to  acquit  than  convict 

her, 
On  the  ground  of  High  Life,  fketch  the  very  fame 

Pidure! 

Imagine  fome  Fair  plung'd  in  modifh  diftrefsf 
Her  wants  not  lefs  than  mine,  nor  her  agony  lefs ! 
At  Hazard,  fuppofe,  an  unfortunate  caft 
Has  fwept  her  laft  guinea,  nay  more  than  her  laft! 
Her  diamonds  all  mortgaged,  her  equipage  fold, 
Her  hufband  undone,  genteel  friends  looking  cold  ! 
At  her  feet  his  fweet  perfon  Lord  Foppington  throws, 
The  moft  hand  fome  of  Nobles,  the  richeft  of  Beaux ! 
Y  3  At 
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At  once  too  his  love  and  his  bounty  difpenfes, 
Sooths  with  Thoufands  her  grief,  lulls  with  Flatt'ry 

her  fenfes ! 

Alas!  what  a  Minute!  ah!  what  can  be  done? 
All  means  muft  be  tried,  and  our  Drama  (hows  one, 
Let  Papa  in  that  Minute,  that  fo  frowns  upon  her, 
Redeem  the  vile  debts  that  encumber  her  Honour ! 
Let  Papa  in  that  Minute,  that  teems  with  undoing, 
Step  in,  like  my  Father,  and  mar  a  Lord's  wooing! 
Let  her  know,  as  I've  known,  all  the  horror  that's 

in  it, 
And  feel  the  true  force  of  the  Critical  Minute! 

Thus  wifhes  our  Bard,  as  fhe  bids  me  declare; 
And  fuch  is  my  wiih— By  mine  Honour  I  fwear ! 


PROLOGUE, 
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PROLOGUE 

At  the  opening  of  the  THEATRE  ROYAL,  HAY-MARKET, 
June,  1786. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  BENSLEY. 


LE  SAGE,  of  life  and  manners  no  mean  teacher, 
Draws  an  Archbifhop,  once  a  famous  preacher  $ 
Till  apoplex'd  at  laft,  his  congregation 
Smelt  Apoplexy  in  each  dull  Oration. 

Our  Chief,  alas,  fince  here  we  parted  lafr, 
Has  many  a  heavy  hour  of  anguifii  paft  ; 
Meanwhile  by  Malice  it  was  faid  and  written, 
His  mind  and  body  both  at  once  were  fmitten*  j 
Yet  now  return *d  in  promifing  condition, 
Alive^  in  very  fpite  of  bis  Phyfician, 
Again  with  rapture  hails  the  generous  town, 
Sure  that  Misfortune  never  meets  their  Frown! 

Fam'd  Pafquin,  his  applauded  predeceflbr, 
'Gainft  Wit  and  Humour  never  a  tranfgreflbr, 

*  Alluding  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Publick  Advertifer  of  November,^,  1785. 
This  couplet,  omitted  at  the  Theatre,  is  here  reftored,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  misapplication  of  the  next  line  but  one.— 

Y4  Still 
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Still  cbeer'd  your  vacant  hour  with  jeft  and  whim, 
When  haplefs  chance  depriv'dhirn  of  a  limb  : 
But  you  who  long  enjoy'd  the  tree's  full  (hade, 
Chenfh'd  the  Pollard,  and  were  well  repaid, 
Shall  then  his  Follower  lefs  your  favour  fhare, 
Or  rais'd  by  former  kindnefs,  now  defpair  ? 
No  !  from  your  fmiles  deriving  all  his  light, 
Thofe  genial  beams  fhali  make  his  flame  more  bright, 
Warm  Gratitude  for  all  your  kindnefs  paft 
Shall  footh  Difeafe,  and  charm  Affliction's  blaft : 
By  Reafon's  twilight  we  may  go  affray, 
But  honeft  Nature  fheds  a  purer  ray; 
While  more  by  feeling  than  cold  caution  led, 
The  heart  corrects  the  errors  of  the  bead. 

Cheer'd  by  thefe  hopes  he  banilhes  all  fear, 
And  trufts  at  leajft,  you'U  find  No  Palfy  here. 
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PROLOGUE 

To  the  COMEDY  of  the  DISBANDED  OFFICER,  or 
The  BARONESS  of  BRUCHSAL, 

Afted   at  the  THEATRE  ROYAL,    HAY-MARKET, 

Spoken    ly    Mr.    PALMER. 

Auguft,  1786. 


IN  dtys  of  old,  on  Property  and  Trade, 
Taxes  and  rates,  unqualified,  were  laid: 
But  modern  politicks,  with  reins  more  lax, 
Comforts  ad  mi  nifter  with  every  tax ; 
Hold  out  Douceurs^  by  way  of  compenfation, 
And  make  the  burthen  light  by  Commutation. 
Tea's  now   a   drug   fo   cheap,   with  draughts  be 
witching, 

Imperial,  Congou,  Hyfon,  charm  the  kitchen. 
Eohea,  like  Bull's  blood,  in  coarfe  Delft  ne'er  feen, 
Neat  Wedgewood  deals  Souchong,  or  fineft  Green: 
Breakfaft  well  over,  we  prepare  to  dine, 
For  which  the  ftate  provides  us  genuine  Wine! 
Adultery,  by  Act  of  Parliament  forbid, 
No  more  in  cellars  and  dark  caves  lies  hid  ; 

No 
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No  more  from  Sloes  found  Port  the  Vintners  drain, 
No  more  from  Turnip  Juice  brew  brifk  Champagne. 

Ah,  were  our  Plays  thus  wifely  fupervis'd, 
Humours  and  Paffions  gag'd,  and  Plots  excis'd, 
What  frauds  would  be  unveil'd  !  Sophiftication, 
Much  contraband,  and  much  adulteration  ! 
Neat  as  imported  is  the  conftant  boa,ft, 
Though  fmuggling  fmacks  and  cutters  croud  the 

coaft. 

At  many  a  pilfer'd  Scene  you've  cried  and  laugh'd, 
And  oft,  for  Home-brew'd  Balderdafh  have  quafFd. 
Plays  from  French  Vineyards  drawn  have  learnt  to 

pleafe, 

Run,  like  Southampton  Port,  on  Claret  Lees ; 
While  the  Bard  cries,  to  fmuggling  no  great  foe, 
«  'Tis  Englifh,  Englifh,  Sirs,  from  Top  to  Toe  !" 

To-night  a  new  Advent'rer  vents  his  Stock, 
And  brings   you  from  the  Rhine  fome  good  Old 

Hock: 

Waves  but  his  wand — a  true  Dramatick  Merlin — 
Prefto !    you're   charm'd   from  London — plac'd   in 

Berlin. 

There  lies  our  Scene  To-night — an  hour  or  two, 
True  Pruflians,  we  muft  do  as  Prulfians  do. 

Our 
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Our  goods,  our  habits,  are  of  German  growth; 
Both  fairly  enter'd,  and  acknowledg'd  both. 
LeJJing,  a  German  Bard  of  high  renown, 
Long  on  the  Continent  has  charm'd  the  town  ; 
His  Plays  as  much  applauded  at  Vienna, 
As  here  the  School  for  Scandal,  or  Duenna. 
From  his  bold  outline  draws  our  prefent  Bayes, 
And  on  his  canvas  Englifh  colours  lays  : 
Rumbling  and  rough  tho'  Bruchfal's  name  appear, 
Grating  harfh  thunder  on  an  Englifh  ear, 
Yet  fhe  may  charm ;  and  prove  ere  fhe  departs, 
That  Ladies  with  hard  Names  have  tender  Hearts. 
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PROLOGUE 

To     the     COMEDY     of     TIT     for     TAT, 

Afted  at  the  THEATRE  ROYA*.,  HAY-MARKET, 

Spoken    by    Mr.    PALMER. 

Auguft,  1786. 


•VWJhp     UVA  \f    . 

7 

ling  m't,  > 
rint."      J 


LONG  hath  Old  England  given,  as  from  the 
helm, 

Dramatick  Law  to  every  Sifter  realm. 
Scotland  her  Theatres  delights  to  rear, 
But  for  Supplies,  for  Ways  and  Means,  looks  here : 
Hibernia  too  improves  the  friendly  hint : 
"  A  new  Play  Honey  !  fait,  there's  nothing 
44  For  we  have  all  their  manufcripts  in  print. 
Teague  fpeaks  but   truth.       Acrofs   St.  George's 

Channel 

John  Bull  in  vain  his  juries  would  impannelj 
In  vain  expects  grave  Chancellors  to  fit, 
And  guard  by  Equity  the  Rights  of  Wit, 
While  diftant  Managers  feel  no  compunctions, 
And  laugh  alike  at  Actions  or  Injunctions. 

Yet 
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Yet  to  be  juft  ourfelves,  we  own  To-day, 
That  from  Hibernia  comes  our  printed  Play; 
A  Play  firft  flowing  from  a  Frenchman's  pen, 
Cork'd,  bottled  there ;  decanted  here  again. 
Three  A&s  in  Paris  kept  the  Scenes  alive, 
And  thofe  three  A&s  in  Dublin  fwell'd  to  five*; 
But  Dwarfs  ne'er  treading  Giants'  Caufeways,  We 
Lop  off  two  legs,  and  reft  again  on  three. 
Oh  on  our  Tripod  may  we  firmly  ftand, 
And  hail,  like  them^  our  cargo  fafe  on  land  ! 
French,  Irifh,  Englifh,  whatfo'er  the  freight, 
Your  fentence  ftamps  its  merit,  feals  its  fate. 


*  Le  Jeu  de  F Amour  &  du  Hazard,  a  Comedy  of  Marevaux, 
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PROLOGUE 

To  the  FARCE   of  the    M  A  N  -  M  I  L  L  I  N  E  R. 
February,  1787. 


Enter  ha/lily^  Mrs.   Mattocks,  with  a   band  box. 
7~|>ORGIVE  me,  Sirs,  that  I  come  in  thus  bounce! 
•*•     You  know  me^  Ladies — your  old  friend,  La  Flounce: 
Sovereign  of  Fancy,  Regent  of  the  Mode, 
To  all  your  wants  and  wifties  toute  commode; 
For  artificial  fprigs  a  Winter  Flora, 
With  rouge  that  gives  the  blufties  of  Aurora  ; 
A  Woman  Milliner !  for  fure  no  Man 
ffauldbe  a  Milliner,    or  ever  can. 
//<?r/£-Milliner,  indeed,  a  Man's  true  trade  is  ; 
But,  faucy  grooms,  fuch  trappings  fuit  not  ladies. 
Yet  Men  afTail  our  perfons  feveral  ways, 
They  make  our  Mantuas,  and  they  make  our  Stays; 
And  though  to  Curry-Combs  we  fcorn  to  truckle, 
They  frize  toupees,  and  give  the  locks  their  buckle. 
Hence  ftrange  reverfes  rife  :  and  we're  betray 'd, 
By  turns,  their  neighbour  province  to  invade; 
Hufbands  the  DiftafF  take ;  Wives  feize  the  Club, 

At  home  their  patient  Hercules  to  drub  : 

While 
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While  Sir  appears  fo  feminine  and  trim, 
And  Madam  looks  fo  mafculine  and  grim, 
You  fcarce  know  him  from  her,  or  her  from  him. 


\ 


In  changes  thus  if  humbler  ranks  fhould  ftrive, 
Maid  fervants  foon  will  mount  the  Box  and  drive ; 
Or  elfe,  to  Reafon  and  Decorum  blind, 
Seifing  a  place  unfit  for  woman-kind, 
With  flambeaux  in  their  hands",  jump  up  behind. 
While  Footmen,  women  grown,  as  now  grown  Fops, 
Shall  darn  old  hofe,  fweep  rooms,  and  trundle  mops^ 


y 

.} 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  'tis  your's  to-night 
To  end  difputes,  and  fet  the  fexes  right ; 
To  check  the  inroads  of  the  Tyrant  Man, 
And  keep  within  due  bounds  the  Woman's  Plan, 
Let  me  then,  as  a  Female  Envoy  greet  ye, 
And  here  negociate  a  Commercial  Treaty ! 
Forbid  the  Men,  by  fome  reftraining  Claufe, 
To  deal  in  Ribbands,  Muflin,  Blond,  and  Gaufej 
Bid  Women  too,  refign  the  Barber's  trade, 
And  ceafe  to  fhave  the  Guards  on  the  Parade ! 
Equal  to  Male  and  Female  fhow  compaffion, 
Affert  what's  right,  and  laugh  it  into  Fafhion ! 
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EPILOGUE    TO   THE    TRAGEDY   OF   JULIA; 

OR, 

THE      ITALIAN      LOVER. 

Intended  for    Mifs  F  A  R  R  E  N. 
April,  1787. 


At  the  fide  Scene.] 

T\yi"  AY  I  come  in  ? — The  Prompter  bids  me  enter — -, 
*•  And  yet,  I  vow,  I'm  half  afraid  to  venture. 

Advancing.  ] 

cc  Be  your  eyes  wet  ?  yes,  faith f — nay  truce  with  forrow  ! 
Julia's  quite  well,  and  dies  again  To-morrow. 
To-morow  did  I  fay  ?     To-morrow's  Sunday  : 
So,  if  you  pleafe,  fhe'll  die  again  on  Monday. 
I've  heard  the  Tragedy  with  ftri6t  attention— 
The  Tale  they  fay  is  fact,  and  no  invention: 
And  while  deep  Criticks  ponder  on  its  merits, 
I'll  tell  you  how  it  a£ted  on  my  fpirits. 

As  by  the  Scenes  I  took  my  filent  ftand, 
Each  A&  that  paft  I  hail'd  this  happy  land  ! 
JJards  who  from  hiftory  or  fidlion  glean, 
Rarely  in  England  place  the  Tragick  Scene  : 
Led  by  the  Mufe  they  fail  o'er  diftant  feas, 
Scale  Alps  on  Alps,  or  pierce  the  Pyrenees : 
Abroad  in  fearch  of  Cruelties  they  roam ; 

Follies  and  Frailties  may  be  found  at  home*  „ 

Paffions 
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Paflions  in  warmer  climes  that  fiercely  burn, 
Here  lofe  their  rancour,  and  to  humours  turn; 
Not  cank'ring  inwards  with  atreach'rous  ftealth, 
Break  nobly  out,  and  keep  the  foul  in  health. 
No  Lovers  here,  contending  for  a  Wife, 
Mix  pois'nous  bowls.,  or  draw  the  murd'rer's  knife; 
No  Julia  here  fhould  find  her  virgin  fame 
Arraign'd  for  crimes  (be  fliudders  but  to  name; 
Safe  from  fuch  horrors  in  a  generous  nation, 
Where  Madnefs  only  dreams  Aflaflination. 
No  !  tho'  the  moonlight  walk,  and  precious  Picture, 
Confpire  with  jealous  Fulvia  to  convict  her; 
Tried,  fairly  tried,  in  our  High  Court  of  Drury, 
She'll  ftand  acquitted  by  an  Englifh  Jury. 

Wife  was  the  man,  who  each  returning  morn 
Thank'd  his  kind  ftars  he  was  in  England  born; 
And  wifer  ftill  the  Fair,    that  lot  poflefling, 
Who  proves  {he  knows  the  value  of  the  Blefftng  : 
With  pity  who  beholds  poor  Julia's  fate, 
Yet  prizes,  as  (he  ought,  her  happier  ftate; 
The  charms  of  Englifh  worth  who  can  difcover, 
And  never  wifh  for  an  Italian  Lover. 


g£f-  I  did  not  know  that  the  pen  of  Malice  or 
Slander  had  afcribed  the  fuppreffion  of  this  Epilogue 
at  the  Theatre  to  the  pretended  Indelicacy  of  its 
IJ,  £  content^ 
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contents,  till  I  had  feen  the  generous  Vindication 
of  it  by  another  hand.  The  Epilogue  was  written 
at  the  particular  inftance  of  a  very  worthy  friend  of 
Mr.  Jephfon,  by  whom  and  by  the  author  it  was 
received  with  cordial  thanks  and  the  warmeft  appro 
bation.  Mrs.  Siddons  however  feeming  to  expect 
the  Epilogue,  her  Importance  to  the  Piece  rendered 
the  friends  of  the  Author  unwilling  to  queftion  her 
Claim,  and  a  few  alterations  were  made  in  the  in 
troductory  lines,  which  the  change  of  the  Suppofed 
Speaker  required.— Suppofed)  for  Mrs.  Siddons,  after 
keeping  the  Epilogue  fome  days,  returned  it  with 
a, declaration  that  fhe  would  not  fpeak  it;  and  a 
requeft  of  another.  The  alterations,  with  an  ad 
ditional  couplet,  occurred  between  the  6th  and  I3th 
lines,  and  are  here  fubjoined  with  the  variations 
printed  in  Italicks. 

You've  heard  the  tragedy  with  due  attention' — 
The  tale  they  fay  is  fact,  and  no  invention. 
How  ill  our  Bard  has  touched  it,  or  bow  weM9 
Many  fage  Criticks  will precifely  tell: 
Let  me  then,   wMe  they  ponder  on  its  merits,    . 
Say  how  itmov'd  a  Patriot  Female's  fpir  its  ^ 

While  crimes  like  thefe  on  foreign  recardsjiandy 
How  warmly  muft  we  hail  this  happy  land  ! 

PROLOGUES 
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PR      OLOGUES 

A    T 

W    Y    N     N    S     T    A    Y. 


PROLOGUE   TO  THE    BEGGARS  BUSH. 
Spoken  at  W  Y  N  N  s  T  A  Y. 

Chriftmas,  1778. 


TH  E  Mufe,  that  charms  the  polifh'd  City  now, 
Deriv'd  her  birth  from  rufticks  and  the  plow. 
Their  labours  o'er,  the  honeft  country  folks 
Indulged  in  laughter,  and  enjoy'd  their  jokes  j 
Found  mirth  the  Lethe  of  the  troubled  foul, 
And  bath'd  their  forrows  in  the  genial  bowl ; 
Still  winding-up,  well-pleas'd,  the  toilfome  year 
With  fports  and  games,  religion,  and  good  cheer. 

Now,  at  our  call,  from  London,  routs,  and  drums, 
Back  to  her  rural  home  Thalia  comes. 
While  Harlequin  in  town  the  Chriftmas  keeps, 
To  Wales  unheeded  and  incog.  Ihe  creeps. 

Z  2  Wh» 
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Who  can  in  hofpitality  furpafs  us? 

There  our  Welch   Mountains  tow'r  o'er  Mount 

ParnaiTus. 

Oh  welcome  then  the  Mufe !  for  She  who  brings  "| 
A  harmlefs  laugh  robs  Grief  of  half  her  flings.     > 
WhileTime  arrefts  hisScythe,and  claps  his  Wings.  J 
Tho*  in  poor  Beggars'  Weeds  the  Nymph  is  dreft, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  uiher  in  the  gueft. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  !  Twins  in  wit  and  fame, 
Who  mix  their  own  with  Shakefpeare's  kindred  flame* 

Yes,  you  will  welcome  her,  and  kindly  deign 
To  chear  the  humble  followers  in  her  train  : 
What  thoj  our  Play'rs  ftand  trembling  with  difmay,^ 
What  tho'  they  mar  the  fcenes  they  wifli  to  play  ? 
Unfkill'd  their  anxious  terrors  to  cpnceal, 
Their  very  aukwardnefs  denotes  their  zeal. 
Good  Humour  too  the  joyous  feafon  guides, 
Quaffs  at  your  tables,  chats  by  your  firefides* 
The  Bellman,  carolling  his  clumfy  rhyme, 
You  dub  the  Bard  and  Minftrel  of  the  time. 
Swear  then  that  many  a  Rofcius  plays  to-night, 
Tha'  We  ihould  a&  {till  worfe  than  BeDmen  write/ 


FAREWELL 
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FAREWELL     EPILOGUE, 

Spoken  at   WYNNSTAY,  after  the  Rcprefentatiyn  of 
CYMBELINE,  and  THE  SPANISH  BARBER. 

January  22,  1779* 


SI N  C E  the  new  poft-horfe  tax,   I  dare  engage 
That  fome  folks  here  have  travelled  in  the  Stage  i 
Jamm'd  in  at  midnight,  in  cold  winter  weather, 
The  crouded  paffengers  are  glew'd  together. 
O'er  many  a  rut,  and  ill-pav'd  caufeway  jumbling, 
They  pafs  their  Journey,  juftling,  jolting,  grumbling* 
Sometimes  a  pleafing  profpecl:  ftrikes  the  eye, 
Sometimes  they  chuckle  when  a  good  inn's  nighj 
'Till  many  a  fquabble,  fome  endearments  paft, 
They  part  well-pleas'd,  and  with  regret  at  lafh 

So  in  our  Stage,  in  which  this  Chriftmas  Tide 
As  infide  paffengers  you've  deign'd  to  ride, 
You  thought  yourfelves  perhaps  not  well  convey'd. 
The  cattle  broken-winded,  roads  ill  made; 
Yet  fond  of  travel,  fome  kind  looks  you  bend 
Tow'rds  fellow  travelers  at  your  journey's  end. 

May  each,  whom  pleafure  call'd  awhile  to  roam, 
Find  double  pleafure  when  arrived  at  hwme ! 

4  May 
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May  each  kind  hufband  meet  a  wife  more  kind, 
And  each  fond  wife  a  fonder  hufband  find! 

Meanwhile,   Oh,  think  not  Us  beneath  your  care, 
Nor  drive  your  humble  drivers  to  defpair! 
Shall  Pofthumus,   his  Imogen  reftor'd, 
Be  doom'd  to  wail  his  deftiny  deplor'd  ? 
Shall  Jachimo,  who  oft  your  cares  beguiPd, 
Be  left  to  cry — becaufe  you  never  fmil'd  ? 
No — you  will  grant  a  fmile — nor  only  kind 
To  honeft  Coachmen,  cheer  ev'n  thofe  behind: 
For  who  can  well  deny,  if  they  but  afk  it, 
To  pity  the  poor  devils  in  the  Baflcet  ? 

Rofina  all  refiftlefs  pleads  her  caufe, 
And  with  her  Siren-fong  extorts  applaufe; 
But  give  poorDo&or  Bartholoa  plaifter, 
And  with  Allegros  cheer  your  Mufick  Mafter  ! 
To  mirth  let  Argus,  Tall  Boy,  ftir  your  bloods, 
Nor  leave  the  Spanifh  Barber  in  the  Suds ! 
And  if  youv'epaft  your  time  with  fome  delight. 
Bid  Bafil  go  to  bed*  and  bid  Good  Night ! 
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R      6      L      O      G      U      E, 

Spoken  rftfWYNNSTAY. 
Chriftmas,  1786. 


TJLEASURE,  dear  Pleafure,  is  the  gen'ral  aim, 
•*•     Various  the  means,  but  ftill  the  ends  the  fame  5 
Partial  to  that  he  feeks  with  eager  hafte, 
E'ach  damns  alike  his  neighbour's  want  of  Tafte. 
One  thro'  the  Devils-Ditch  purfues  the  Race, 
One  breaks  his  neck  in  following  the  Chace^ 
Come*  here'  sa  Bumper  !  fays  Sir  John,  half  drunk, 
'Damn  ye,  d'ye  flinch?  have  ye  no  Soul,  no  Spunk  ? 
Away  with  bufmefs,   and  confound  all  thinking, 
No  joy  in  life  to  be  compar'd  to  drinking  ! 

Yes,  fays  Lord  Feeble,  verging  on  threefcore, 
I  like  a  Bottle,   but  I  love  a  Whore  ! 
For  me  I  left  poor  little  Sally  weeping, 
And  have  befides  three  other  girls  in  keeping. 
Stick  you  to  Bacchus,  and  I'll  ftick  to  Venus, 
And  we'll  divide  the  Two  Gay  Pow'rs  between  us. 

The  joys  of  Drefs  alone  Sir  Fopling  feels, 

And  all  his  paffions  center  in  red  heels  $ 

5  Or 
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Or  buoy'd  by  Vanity  to  reach  his  head, 
There  with  her  feathers  join  his  native  lead. 

Thus  others'  follies  lightly  touch'd  and  (hewn, 
We  hope,  in  turn,  indulgence  for  our  own. 
Now  Fafhion  fends  herliv'ried  lacqueys  out 
With  cards  to  call  all  London  to  a  Rout ; 
Meanwhile  to  Antient  Britons  from  Wynnftay 
Our  Hoft  diftributes  tickets  for  a  Play, 
You  then  who  deign  for  fome  few  hours  to  quit 
Your  fire -fide  humour,  and  domeftick  wit, 
Who  though  the  weather's  cold,  and  roads  are  rough, 
Leave  your  Hot-Cockles  and  your  Blindman's  Buff, 
With  looks  well  pleas'd  bring  in  the  new-born  year? 
And  laughing  join  our  Chriftmas  Gambols  here! 
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PROLOGUE, 

Spoken  0/WYNNSTAY. 
January,  1781. 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN! 

IAm  a  poor   Strolling  Player — and  my  haplefs 
condition 

Obliges  me  to  wait  upon  you  with  my  Humble  Petition, 
Thro'  England,  South  Wales,  and  North  Wales, 

I  have  travelFd  many  years  fince, 
And   reprefented   Lover  and  Hero,  Wit  and  Fool, 

Statefman  and  Cuckold,  Beggar  and  Prince; 
Nay  more  than  Rofcius,  Betterton,  Booth,  or  Garrick 

himfelf  could  fay, 
I  have  acted  every  part-r- women  as  well  as  men — 

every  part  in  every  play. 

Not  long  ago,  at  Ofweftry,  we  did  the  falchion  wield  : 
Now  near  this  place  we  pitch  our  tent — very  near 

here— even  in  Wrexham  Field \ 
By  Metaphor  I  fay  Field,  for  in  fa&,  at  a  very 

great  expence, 
We  have  fitted  up  the  Town  Hall,  and  (for  the  firft 

time)  made  it  the  Theatre  of  Common  Senfe. 
VOL.  III.  A  a  Our 
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Our  bills  all  honeftly  paid,  now  new  dangers  we  eflay  t 
Rival    Strollers    have   arifen,    and  are  refolvM    to 

exhibit  at  Wynnftay  : 
And  what  I  am  fure  in  our  caufe  will  make  you  very 

hearty, 
The  little  Manager  from  the  Hay-market  is  one  of 

the  party. 

They  call   themfelves  Gentlemen  indeed,  but  ftill  I 

fay  fo  much  the  worfe  ! 
For  when  Gentlemen  aft  unlike  Gentlemen,  'tis  4 

private  and  a  publick  curfe. 
Why  fhould  a  Gentleman  pretend  to  more  than  he 

underftands, 
Take  the   bread  out  of  our  mouths,  and  our  trade 

out  of  our  hands  ? 

All  arts  are  beft  executed  by  the  artifts  themfelves  ; 
Gentlemen  Artifts  are  moftly  mere  Dabblers   and 

ignorant  Elves. 
Says  Sir  John,  his  round  hat  on  his  head,  a  Quid  in 

his  mouth,  and  long  Whip  in  his  hand, 
I'll  drive  you,  my  Dear !  at  the  door  fee  the  horfes 

and  Phaeton  ftand ! 
From  high  fteps  to  the  Chaife  Sir  John  and  the  Lady 

mount  three  pair  of  flairs, 

While  the  Mob  in  the  ftreet  at  the  Cavalcade  ftares. 

Chuck, 
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Chuck,  chuck!— off  they  go  !•— Jehu !  eight,  oight ! 

till  at  ibme  fudden  pitch, 
Sir  John  and  the  Lady  come  foufe  in  a  ditch. 
Such  are  Baronet  Drivers  !  and  thus  Country  Squires 

hunt  a  pack,  or  ride  matches; 
Thus  Generals  write  plays,  and  thus  Nobles   fing 

Catches, 
Thus  to-night  a  Welch  Baronet  and  his  Friends  give 

a  play, 
And   promife  Dramaticks  for  the  whole  week  to 

come  at  Wynnftay. 
With  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife  *  they  mean  to 

make  you  fick, 
And  turn  Shakefpearis  Great  Richard*  to  tiny  King 

Dick. 

OfBonTon*  they'll  gi  ve  you  much  more  than  you  defire, 
And  when   they  promife  entertainment   no  doubt 

they'll  play  the  Liar/* 
But,  after  all,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Peace  is 

our  plan, 

And  we  wifti  to  compromife  this  matter,  if  we  can. 
They   have  given  fome  reafons  which  I  think  will 

hold  water — 
They  have  had  a  Chriftening  it   feems,    and  Sir 

Watkin  has  got  another  daughter. 

BcHdes, 
*  The  Entertainments  of  the  Sea/on. 
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Befides,  the  Former  Worthy  Miftrefs  of  this  place 
Now  deigns,  with  her   prefence,  their  Gambols  to 

grace. 
Since  the  Country's  call'd  in  we're  determin'd  not 

to  vex  'em, 
And  fo  for  this  week  have  fhut  up  our  fine  /Theatre 

at  Wrexham : 

But  fince  for  this  week  we  agree  to  lie  mum, 
You'll  ^//  us,  no  doubt,  for  a  fortnight  to  come* 
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